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PREFACE 


THE results of our English teaching have been generally unsatis- 
factory. Neither teachers nor pupils find in this work the delight 
which might naturally be expected. Teachers “muddle through” 
the English period without any definite aim and pupils are con- 
fused by a multiplicity of detail which, in many cases, develops an 
unfavorable attitude. 

This book is written to point out to teachers how they may take 
advantage of the spontaneity and naturalness of expression in 
children when they enter school, to develop a feeling for good Eng- 
lish, and to establish skill in oral and written expression. 

An abundance of material not readily accessible to teachers 
has been so arranged as to be adapted to use in all grades of the 
elementary school. The treatment should prove suggestive to 
teachers in the use of material prescribed in local courses of study. 

The authors have spent much time in searching for picture 
material suitable to the stimulation of expression. All available 
sources of such material have been thoroughly investigated. As a 
result, there has been discovered a wealth of material, some of 
which is described in the text. The criticisms of this material 
should prove helpful to teachers in the selection of their own pic- 
tures for use in the composition period. To assist them still further 
in developing proper standards for the selection of pictures, Miss 
Boas, of the Horace Mann School, Teachers College, has supervised 
the preparation of the series of sixteen pictures found in the book. 
The lessons in the text demonstrate the value of this type of picture 
for classroom use. 

The lessons reported are such as have been given for a number of 
years by the grade teachers in the Plainfield public schools under 
the supervision of one of the authors. A careful study of the lesson 
plans, the work of teachers and pupils during the recitations, and 
especially the supervisor’s estimate of progress, should enable teach- 
ers to bring to the teaching of English more of skill and more of 
appreciation. In order that the development of power on the part 
of pupils may be very evident, no effort has been made to correct 


the work. 
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Particular attention is called to the selection of compositions 
from the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, covering all phases of 
school work. These seem to indicate very clearly that language 
may be taught in such a manner as to preserve the natural power of 
' expression while the formal phases of written work are at the same 
time mastered. ‘They prove that the pupils have unusual facility 
in oral and written expression. There is also abundant evidence 
that pupils enjoy writing. To show how these results may be 
achieved, the authors have given their efforts to the selection and 
adaptation of material for classroom procedure, and to the presenta- 
tion of stenographic reports of oral lessons, rather than to the 
formulation of theories. They will feel well repaid for their efforts 
if through this book teachers and pupils derive from the English 
period the same pleasure which they and their pupils have obtained. 
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INTRODUCTION 


“Or the making of books there is no end.” This saying appeals 
with especial poignancy to the superintendent of schools as he sees 
the dreary pile of sample books grow higher and higher on his office 
table. The examining of textbooks would certainly be a dull 
business were it not that occasionally something different and 
original appears to cast a ray of hope into the heart of the busy 
superintendent. 

This book on Composition STanpArps, by Savitz, Bates, and 
Starry, is a ray of hope among this year’s output. It zs different. 
It is a book for teachers; but it is not didactic. . It does not tell how; 
it shows how by supplying the teacher with a carefully selected series 
of actual situations in classes where the teaching of English is well 
done. It is like the case method in the teaching of law wherein the 
legal principles are drawn from cases which have been actually tried 
in the courts. It gives stenographic accounts of what the children 
have said; and it also gives the supervisor’s suggestions whereby 
the teacher may improve her method. 

By way of specific values, this book may rightly lay claim to 
placing a right emphasis upon the use of oral English. It affords 
abundant opportunities for the building of a rich and varied vocab- 
ulary. Furthermore, it meets the needs of the classroom teacher 
by presenting selected subject matter which has been carefully 
tested in the classroom; and by keeping constantly before the 
teacher accepted standards of composition for all grades and for all 
types of children. 

It is a pleasure for me to commend this book to the attention of 
all teachers who are striving to make more effective their teaching 
of the most important subject of the curriculum. 


Epwin C. Broome, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia. 
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COMPOSITION STANDARDS 
HOW TO ESTABLISH THEM 


PART I—INSTRUCTION IN ORAL AND WRITTEN 
COMPOSITION 


CHAPTER I 
TEACHING AIMS AND STANDARDS 


All educational development conditioned by the command of the native tongue. 
Necessity of using the English period as a situation in which to improve the child’s 
language as a tool, as an art. All other school activity a laboratory for testing the 
pupil’s power and skill in oral and written expression. Life the final test. 

Pupil growth in the mastery of English continuous throughout the grades. 
Factors that enter into his progress. What language powers has he when he enters 
the first grade? What probable capacities for growth? Relation between the 
child’s powers and capacities and the simplest elements of oral or written com- 
position. 

These elements of composition present to a greater or lesser degree in every 
compositional effort. Need for an abundance of the right kind of ideas and words. 
Power to use varied sentences with increasing effect never really perfected. Lan- 
guage habits formed on scale of increasing difficulty. Individual style a quality 
to be sought consciously by all pupils. Necessity for having sound emphasis on all 
elements of composition in each lesson. Importance of sound emphasis upon oral 
and written composition of thought. 

Composition of thought a fabric of ideas. Changes in the fabric with each new 
ability. Illustrative compositions from Grades One to Eight. 

Teacher provision for securing pupil skills in the elements of composition. 
Problem a twofold one—choice of subject matter and adaptation of method to 
children’s needs. Standards of composition in each grade set not by what the 
teacher expects but by what she accepts. 

Three types of materials suitable for use in composition period. Aims for 
selecting story pictures for First and Second Grades. Aims for selecting story 
pictures for Third and Fourth Grades. Aims for selecting story pictures for 
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Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Grades. Standards for the selection of pictures 
for use in the appreciation lesson. Aims for selecting stories which the pupils may 
reproduce. Desirable standards for the teacher’s use when selecting incidents 
to be used as subject matter in the composition period. 


Tue teacher must think of education not as the acquisition of 
information but as an experience which makes for proficient living. 
Children seem to be developing most acceptably when they are 
given many opportunities for true self-expression. Should the 
teacher not look upon the pupil’s everyday speech as the most 
essential tool for expressing his thoughts and feelings in order that 
he may experience to the fullest the growth which comes through 
mental and emotional contact with those about him? 

It is possible to teach all the subjects of the curriculum in such 
a way that the pupil is constantly making marked progress in the 
mastery of English. In the English period, however, the teacher’s 
task should be that of giving purposeful instruction which will 
improve the quality and range of the child’s ideas together with his 
ability to express them accurately and appropriately. There is 
little excuse for the teacher who fails to secure in her pupils the 
automatic use of correct language habits. During the school day 
the children are speaking or writing in her presence. In their oral 
and written expression her pupils are constantly showing her the 
extent to which she has been successful through her instruction and 
leadership in helping them to develop desirable language habits. 
If the teacher is aware of this “ testing laboratory ”’ which is hers 
she will use it as an indicator for redirecting her emphasis from 
time to time in the language instruction period. Her alertness in 
this respect may lead her to estimate rather accurately how much 
of proficiency in living her pupils may attain as a result of their 
skill in the oral and written expression of ideas. 

Each day that the child is under the teacher’s care he should 
be making a definite unit of progress in the mastery of the mother 
tongue. Just what this unit is to be will be determined by a 
number of factors. Some of them are: 


The child’s past experience 

His interests 

His capacity for learning 

The teacher’s choice of subject matter 

Her skill in adapting such methods as she may know to all 
the needs of her situation 
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In the first year of school the pupil comes to the teacher with 
some acquired language powers. Commonly he has: 


An ability to talk to a purpose if he feels the purpose to be a 
real one. 

Skill in using whatever language forms have become habitual 
through imitating those about him. 


He may have any or all of the following capacities which make 
for success in an oral or written composition effort. He may be 
capable of: 


Grasping an idea fully and quickly. 


Holding an idea clearly in mind. Ideas 


Recognizing in different settings the be- 
ginning and the ending of a complete 
thought. ie 


Remembering words in relation to ideas. 

Having a sustained desire for increasing 
the number of “thought messengers ” 
or words at his command. 


Sentence 


Vocabulary 


Being painstaking in the matter of ex- 
pressing and arranging ideas in particu- 
lar ways because they have been thought 
the most satisfactory ways by English 
speaking people everywhere. 


Language 
habits 


Experiencing pleasure at the idea of pre- 
senting his thoughts to other people in 
such a way that they gain for him an 
immediate and a rich response. 


Style 


Whatever the first grade child’s powers of speech may be, the 
teacher usually finds these capacities awaiting their first real devel- 
opment when he enters school. The relationship. between the 
child’s capacities and powers as shown here has great significance 
for the teacher. It tends to define her task. She must take the 
child with his scant power, his undiscovered resources, and lead 
him through educative experiences which will leave him equipped 
with desirable ideals and habits in the oral and written use of his 
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language. All his ideals and habits will be related to the main 
elements of the process of composing and presenting his thoughts. 
They are: 


Ideas 

Sentence power 
Vocabulary 
Language habits 
Style 


These elements of composition are present to a greater or less 
degree in every compositional effort. Whether the pupil speaks or 
writes he has need for an abundance of ideas and appropriate words 
to carry them to his listener or to his reader. Even with many 
opportunities to speak and write, his power to use varied sentences 
with increasing effect is never really perfected. His Janguage habits 
must be formed on a scale of increasing difficulty from Grade One 
to Grade Eight. Individual style in speaking and in writing is a 
quality which most children seek either consciously or uncon- 
sciously. ‘There is great need for having a sound emphasis on all 
of these elements of composition in each lesson. 

Children will have power to use ideas, vocabulary, sentences 
and language forms effectively and correctly only after having done 
so countless times with an ever increasing degree of efficiency. 
This means that in each lesson those skills which the children have 
least perfected should be given the greatest emphasis. An effort has 
been made to include in the text lessons showing instruction which 
has placed the emphasis upon training for skills which the children 
did not need, as well as those lessons where needed skills were 
developed by instruction with a sound emphasis on those skills. 

Care must be exercised in planning for the relative time to be 
given to oral and written composition. Written composition 
pre-supposes oral composition and is efficient in proportion to the 
efficiency of oral composition as a thought medium. Due promi- 
nence must be given oral composition for, after all, we write as 
we speak. Since written composition is oral composition plus 
the formalities of written expression, the oral work must be con- 
sidered basal. Note that the majority of errors in the written 
compositions submitted in this text lies in the lack of adherence to 
written forms rather than the inability to express ideas forcibly. 
Since the greater part of one’s English is oral, should errors which 
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are the direct result of, or grow out of, the purely formal greatly 
disturb us? 

Composition of thought is a fabric of ideas. The fabric 
changes with each newly developed taste or power. The following 
illustrative compositions should give us a vivid conception of the 
child’s changing power in the use of the elements of composition 
as he goes from level to level of achievement under the teacher’s 
stimulation and guidance. The first grade work consists of typical 
sentences contributed by the children as the teacher writes them on 
the blackboard. Children of the second grade copy stories which 
have been composed by the class and written on the blackboard 
by the teacher. This copy work is usually not done until the middle 
of the second year. In all written work it is wise for the teacher 
to discourage recopying. As long as children feel that they may 
recopy papers in order to improve their appearance they will con- 
tinue to take less care in writing the first papers. Recopying should 
be permitted only when the pupil is revising and enriching his first 
effort in a written composition. 
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Grade III 
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Grade VII 


The teacher’s own preparation for her task in securing for the 
pupil skill in oral and written composition should be both intensive 
and extensive. Her problem is a two-fold one. She must be wise 
in choosing subject matter and skillful in adapting such methods 
as she may know to meeting the needs of the children as she trains 
herself to see them. Whereas the success of individual lessons is 
determined by the choice of subject matter and the adaptation of 
such methods as the teacher may know, the standard of composition 
for the grade is set not by what the teacher may expect but by 
what she accepts. 
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Teachers should expect the composition period to yield the 
child skills in the spoken and written expression of his thought. 
What shall be the child’s thought while gaining these skills? 
What kinds of material from life are suitable for arousing thought 
for use in the classroom composition period? Ideas suitable for 
such use are embodied in 


Pictures 
Stories 
Incidents or activities in the life of the child. 


AIMs 


What shall be the teacher’s aims when selecting pictures to be 
used for motivation purposes in the “story lesson’’? 


Grades I and II 


To select pictures in which the children can find a story. © 
The story in the picture must be brief. It should be one 
which could be expressed in one, two, or three sentences. 
It must have life and some one of the activities that appeal 
to childhood and especially to children in these grades. 
It must be wholesome in its effect on the child’s thought 
and behavior. 
To use pictures which will enrich the child’s own image world 
in a vital way. 
(Note the type of pictures used in the First and Second Grade lessons on pages 
95 to 105.) 
Grades III and IV 


To choose pictures which will be acceptable in the light of the 
aims for Grades I and II. 
To choose pictures which have in them 
Stories which have a little more of incident than those 
stories in the first and second grade pictures. 
Stories which have in them activities that will appeal to 
children of third and fourth grade age. 
Stories which can be expressed effectively in a few brief 
paragraphs. 
(Examine the pictures used in Third and Fourth Grade lessons on pages 115 
and 132.) ; 
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Grades V, VI, VII and VIII 


To choose pictures the use of which will further all the pupil 
skills developed in Grades I, II, II, IV. 
To choose pictures which suggest 
A story with more incident than those suggested by pictures 
used in lower grades. 
A story which has in it activities that will appeal to children 
of upper grade age and in a sense satisfy their growing 
desire for adventure. 


(Pictures of this type are used for lessons on pages 151, 175, 205, 221.) 


What shall be the teacher’s aims when selecting pictures for use 
in the appreciation lesson? 


To select pictures which will aid her in her efforts to produce 
in children some of the following capacities and im- 
pulses, and to intensify them through oral or written 
expression of ideas. 


Capacity for 

Love of beauty 
In form 
In color 
In design 

Love of beauty in character 
As expressed in loyalty 
As expressed in heroic acts 
As expressed in service 


Impulse toward . 
Preservation and care of beautiful pictures and articles. 
Searching for beautiful pictures and sharing their beauty 
with others. 
What shall be the teacher’s aims when selécting stories to be used 
as thought material for the children to reproduce while developing 
skill in the use of the spoken and written word? 


To select 


Stories which appeal to the fancy and challenge the interest 
of the group. 
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Stories which are a real contribution to the child’s perma- 
nent literary possessions. 

Stories which the children will readily prize as real posses- 
sions of the mind and desire to share with others for the 
joy that such sharing brings. 


Is it desirable for the teacher to have definite standards or aims 
in mind when providing for the use of incidents, activities, or 
interests as the basal thought for work in oral or written English? 

If such incidents, activities or interests are selected with insight 
and vision on the part of the teacher, and the plan of the lesson 
makes possible the development of sympathetic relationships and 
broad appreciations within the group, we may think of them as being 
the means of 


Developing power in the pupil to select those incidents in 
his own every day life which are of interest to other 
people. 

Developing in the pupil an attitude of alertness and expec- 
tancy toward the life of which he is a part. 

Placing within reach of the child some of the spiritual enrich- 
ment which may come to him through the joy he 
derives from humor in its many wholesome forms. 

Developing a depth of appreciation for the value that 
English has as a tool for making his own experience 
and convictions influence the lives of others. 


CHAPTER II 
SOURCES OF MATERIAL FOR THE STORY-PICTURE LESSON 


Available sources of story-pictures. Description of type pictures. List of 
pictures for appreciation lessons. Sixteen pictures for use in the composition class. 


Ir is difficult to find pictures which are suitable for use in the 
story-telling or story-writing class. Obviously the picture must 
give to the mind of the child just enough of an incident to be a real 
challenge to his curiosity and constructive imagination. As yet 
no series of pictures calculated to meet this need has been placed at 
the disposal of teachers. Until a series is compiled, the teacher and 
supervisor must together make the selection of pictures for such 
use and take the risk of a wearisome and fruitless half hour on the 
part of pupils and teacher when the picture proves to be an unfortu- 
nate choice. 

The only pictures available at present are those in children’s 
story books, magazines, on calendars, posters or other advertising 
matter. A teacher really owes it to herself to make a collection 
of pictures for the story class. She cannot but grow by doing it. 
Simple standards for judging the worth of pictures, stories and 
activities for specific purposes in the teaching of oral and written 
expression are given elsewhere in the text. Should the teacher 
keep them constantly in mind while collecting and organizing 
material, her growth would be evident to those about her. 

When in need of stimulation and guidance, the teacher might 
refer to the following brief descriptions of pictures which have 
challenging interest for children in constructive English work in 
the grades. Better results will be gained if the picture is in color. 
Experience has shown that in the lower grades the response is better 
if a single large picture is used and the entire attention of the class 
focused upon that, whereas in the upper grades the situation may 
be enriched by having a small picture in the hands of each pupil. 


The pictures in this text may be used with success if they are placed where 
each member of the class can see them. Teachers should remember that chil- 
18 
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dren are not ready to talk either intelligently or fluently too soon after seeing 
a picture for the first time. Better results in constructive thinking are gained 
if the children are allowed to think quietly for a few minutes before questions 
are asked of them. A really skillful presentation will secure statements or 
questions from the pupils before the teacher speaks. 


In a back-door yard we see a very small boy in a very large hat. 
He has dropped his piece of bread and jam from which he has had 
only one bite. The wee lad cries helplessly as a greedy pig sniffs 
its way toward the lost prize—(From a calendar.) 

A little girl of about four years is swinging in the hammock. 
She has on her lap a restless baby to whom she is singing quite 
frantically as she attempts to lure sleep to its tired eyes. Meantime 
the infant is being held none too securely.—(From an advertising 
booklet.) : 

The group in this picture consists of a girl, a boy and a doll. 
The boy has the doll face down on his lap and is administering 
punishment with a rod. The little girl stands close by, covers her 
face with her hands and weeps.—(From an advertising booklet.) 

A small boy in a paper hat made soldier-wise and with sword 
in belt is weeping violently. He has some fire crackers in one 
hand but the other seems to have met with real disaster. The 
young soldier screams lustily.—(See picture section.) 

This scene is at the seaside. An opened umbrella, upside 
down with a dolly inside, is drifting slowly out to sea. Two bare- 
foot children wade into the surf in an attempt to rescue it. On 
the shore a baby watches, wide-eyed.—(See picture section.) 

It is early on a snowy morning. We see a bedroom with open 
windows. A boy is tucked warmly in bed. One eye is tightly 
closed. The other is opened wide and twinkles mischieviously. 
Has mother called?—(Magazine cover.) 

A boy scout with a huge American flag is the center of an 
admiring group of tiny tots. Just back of one small boy, who is 
completely absorbed in the fine attire of the boy scout, one spies an 
empty tin can turned upside down over some fire crackers.— 
(From an advertising booklet.) 

It is a bright sunny morning. On a stile sits a boy deeply 
engrossed in a story book. Near him on the grass lie his school 
books, slate, and lunch, as if they had been tossed there in haste 
or disdain.—(See picture section.) 

A boy and a girl are reaching for tarts in the pantry, when the 
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plate tips and falls. It knocks the pitcher from the shelf and the 
milk is spilled. Their small dog laps it greedily. Both are dis- 
mayed.—(See picture section.) 

On the bank of a stream we see a boy and a girl. The boy lies 
on his stomach and reaches over the bank in order that he may 
immerse a small puppy which he holds firmly by the back of the neck. 
The puppy is soiled and altogether forlorn. The little girl holds 
the back of the boy’s blouse in her tightly clenched hand for added 
safety.—(See picture section.) 

A boy is just disappearing over the top of a high board fence. 
There is a dog in hot pursuit. In his haste the boy drops his hat, 
from which roll six large apples.—(See picture section.) 

Christmas toys are on display. Two very poorly clad children 
are looking into the window of a toy store. They seem to be 
optimistic. The girl smiles brightly in anticipation. The boy is 
just puckering his lips for a long whistle of amazement.—(From an 
advertisement.) 

Grandpa has gone coasting with his little grandson. The sled 
with both aboard is shooting down the icy hill when a venturesome 
puppy tries to cross in front of them. The sled may just scratch 
his hind leg. —(Magazine cover.) 

Two boys and a girl are playing leap frog in a daisy field. The 
girl is the frog. She does not stoop low enough. One boy is half 
way over her back and the second is bounding up for his turn. 
One wonders what will happen.—(From a story book.) 

Some ducks are swimming about in the water. A little girl is 
trying to coax them to her. She has climbed upon a rock. In her 
eagerness she bends over at a perilous angle. Will she fall? 
There is no one else in sight.—(From a story book.) 

A large white cat has attired himself in gay clothes and is sitting 
beside the rain barrel on an upturned tub. His eyes are closed 
and he seems to sleep peacefully. A family of curious rats have 
come out of their holes to gaze at him. Some grow bold and go 
quite close to him. Puss does not divulge his intentions by so 
much as the quiver of a whisker.—(See picture section.) 

A wee lass in petticoat and slippers is seated on a low stool. 
She clasps her hands and bends forward with the face of a stoic while 
her small brother prepares to cut her back curls. He has a brush 
in his pocket and a comb in his hair in an effort to look the com- 
plete barber.—(From a story book.) 
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A tub has been placed under the nozzle of a pump. A little girl 
holds a ragged looking brown dog in the tub firmly with one hand. 
In the other she has a scrubbing brush. The dog’s eyes close as a 
boy begins to pump with more force than discretion—(From a 
story book.) 

Two boys warmly clad in sweaters and caps have stopped shovel- 
ing snow and are discussing a coin which one boy holds in his hand. 
Christmas money?—(From a calendar.) 

This is a charming picture of the hall of a house. It is a sunny 
day. Hollyhocks peep in at the window. Two very unhappy 
looking children are ascending the stairs. The little boy does not 
lift his eyes. The little girl is crying as she looks back at a playful 
little dog who seems to be coaxing them to come out into the sun- 
shine and play. Punishment?—(From a story book.) 

A boy and a girl have been playing in the hay field. The little 
girl has fallen asleep against a stack of hay. The little boy is busily 
raking hay. Near them is their lunch basket. The napkin which 
covers it has been torn aside. Their little dog is scampering away 
with a chicken leg. The little girl sleeps on. The little boy still 
rakes.—(F rom a story book.) 

Under a Christmas tree a little fellow has fallen asleep with his 
head resting on his drum. His toys seem to have become alive. 
Gingerbread children dance gleefully about him while a clown doll 
prepares to take the center of the stage after the manner of clowns. 
—(From an advertisement.) 

Tucked warmly in bed we see a giggling, gleeful boy of about 
twelve years. His bedroom window is open. Snow covers the 
floor of the room. A chair on which he had placed his clothes and 
alarm clock before going to bed is now almost covered by the white 
fleece. His shoes are filled also. The other figure in the picture 
is that of a black and white puppy. He peeps from the bedclothes 
and surveys the scene with evident concern.—(Magazine cover.) 

This is a pictured incident on a mountain trail. In the fore- 
ground we see an Indian warrior seated on a magnificent white 
horse. The brave is evidently in his war paint. His eyes are 
intent upon something in the distance. He seems to be waiting 
and listening intently for a sight or a sound. He is armed with 
bow and arrows.—(See picture section.) 

A mother and four children are picnicing. They prepare the 
lunch in a very inviting spot under a tree and go for a last frolic 
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before testing their appetites. They turn from play just in time 
to see a hungry goat about to devour the luncheon.—(f’rom a story 
book.) 

A boy bootblack has placed his case on the pavement. He has 
seated himself and is playing his flute while his eyes follow something 
which we cannot see. A parade? His alert little terrier is watching 
also.—(See picture section.) 

An Indian brave paddles down stream noiselessly, keeping close 
to the shore. He raises his horn to his lips and tempts his prey 
with a clever imitation of the moose’s call. With muscles taut 
and eyes strained he waits and watches for the moose to appear.— 
(From a calendar.) 

A farmer and a boy are hoeing in a cabbage patch when a second 
boy comes along the street with his fishing rod over his shoulder. 
He signals to the boy in the patch who looks up wistfully. The 
farmer keeps on hoeing.—(See picture section.) 

Two hunters and a huge bear are the figures in this thrilling 
picture. One hunter has been injured. As he falls forward in the 
snow, the bear prepares to lunge at him. Instantly the other 
hunter raises his rifle and takes careful aim at the bear.—(See pic- 
ture section.) 

A prairie schooner drawn by four oxen is attempting to ford a 
stream. ‘The driver is a hardy pioneer. On the seat beside him is 
a woman. A man dressed in hunter’s garb rides ahead on horse- 
back and tests the bed of the stream for a safe place to cross. He 
hails them and apparently means that they are to change their 
course without delay.—(From a calendar.) 


SUGGESTED PICTURE LIST FOR THE ORAL AND WRITTEN COMPO- 
SITION LESSONS ON ART APPRECIATION 


Grapn «4.: Baby Stuarts 7.0205. 20a. pats ee ee ee Van Dyck 
Two Baby Lute Players................... Vivarini 
St. Francis Preaching to the Birds.......... Giotto 
Feeding her Chickens...5.5..4.0s0seycueuss Millet 
Group of Geese®.c2sc.0 beeen eka Lae Joseph Pearson 
Madonna of the Chairss:. so... acca eke Raphael 

Gripn’ IT ~The Twin Lambs.c,ac.56) sce ee eee William Morris Hunt 
The Belated, Kid... «aac oulehau ota eee William Morris Hunt 
Virgin and Child 22.220. ce eee Botticelli 
Helen ‘van der Schalk. 2.0... «es cca nneee Terborch 
The First Step 970 ene oe. ee ee Millet 


Children of Charles the First............... Van Dyck 
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McHADE ALI. SPineige Aywels ya tieS vgn ene Botticelli 
Prince Charles Balthazar. +............. Velasquez 
Predetigo Gonzaga... ect wince ces Francia 
ye TGs ae le a Ay em le Franz Hals 
Cpe OS BU srry per Poe sce eve ves Carl Larsson 
DiGi ae UR ON EG Sr ew ok Carl Larsson 
Mie DA Glee Tater. vd bake lk Csi se oslne's Murillo 

Grape IV. Granduca Madonna...................05- Raphael 
Carnation Lily, Lily Rose...............6. Sargent 
GIF Reds Saty eOn etwas Caw PUai bw SE Shannon 
Ppenher Shey esas elel wacky te Peewee en 2 Carl Larsson 
oe Ee ROE ay CLOT hk hiss axis aviets, wae wuss Josef Israels 
Wee eter th BE AWE. sot awe ea heastksgecs Nicholas Maes 

RR eR MARNE OS ocd She's a de eNO Bled Millet 
POA WORG 4 oes oa 6 yee vy vn acters Manet 
St. George and the Dragon. ............... Raphael 
Bey WR PER, co ck ees esc ceeuess Sully 
Jeanne d’Arc Illustrations. ...............- Boutet de Monvel 
SG GE tee hee ge tas cos ban 3 2 Sine Rubens 

CE Rg yg SOR a ee Corot 
PUM GRUMGIINE SIG At tic aries cele sue BSR Winslow Homer 
ARE yVOL DIDGHeS.. cree cniss Su vile Acie eee Willard Metcalf 
KVHCE DELOE AV LER Gro motes tre cloesiis poe ee Chardin 
SB HES SOLIS hie Seopa ee ia co. saves coer see ea Millet 

Teas Vidoeur Galahad. . 5) dence ide FET nc ew eees Watts 
PAPER AETV MAG ese terre, (soa Ph fulton lems onthe! oto Inness 
SRB MES MeI ATI Ae osicriet faa Cy ecte. os eco: ialecay tess Terborch 
Phe pont Waterss 5 or. nioeis « fos Biss iewieens> Rembrandt 
PICEA VOREMNOODI 4. osc oss cll aes F ackre's Pieter de Hooge 
MVE STIELRSANIIOE Heirs c iin gos ooh oe inca eo ve ohare Rembrandt 
Procession of the Magi... . 5.2.0.6. be es Gozzoli 

Gaspm VIIL Frieze of Prophets... .<0000s ei cwwnces Sargent 
rae. VCs ooo Sahn s thee NORTH aS Velasquez 
SMITTEMC CH OL DS LEUS F210 te cache ig tie ciqreies «chs Velasquez 
Portrait or kis Mother: . en on yeco eos ae caeitre 6 Whistler 
Sistine VIAGOUN A tree s.< cies, ss Copal: ¥ graelone © Raphael 
PRACTICA fds acees vudeancm wens < Whistler 
PVE GlEE ape crac «ov slecs vies epee on- Vermeer 
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CHAPTER III 


SOURCES OF MATERIAL FOR THE REPRODUCTION LESSON IN 
THE LOWER GRADES 


Stories to be used in the reproduction class especially prepared for that purpose 


For the Third Grade 
Cinderella, in four parts. 
The Frog Prince, in nine parts. 
Puss in Boots, in ten parts. 
For the Fourth Grade 
The Constant Tin Soldier, in seven parts. 


The Story of Robinson Crusoe, in thirteen parts. 
The Adventures of Tom Thumb, in six parts. 


For the Fifth Grade 
The Ugly Duckling, in six parts. 
Joan of Arc, in six parts. 
The Swineherd, in five parts. 


Tue classroom teacher has difficulty in selecting stories to be 
used in the reproduction lesson. She also has difficulty in telling 
the story in words which will achieve certain very definite purposes 
in the composition work of the grade. The vocabulary should be 
one to which the children in her grade will give a rich and an imme- 
diate response. If they do not feel stimulated to the point of 
accepting enthusiastically many of her phrases for their own use 
in retelling, or do not show an inclination to suggest more mean- 
ingful and picture-giving words at once, her vocabulary has been of 
little value. 

The following stories have been especially prepared for repro- 
duction lessons in the grades mentioned.‘ The ideas, vocabulary, 
sentence forms and language habits in the course of study in each 
grade have been given sound emphasis throughout. 

The continued story has many things in its favor for use in the 
composition period. It lends itself to the project method of pro- 
cedure. Children labor hours searching for illustrations for book- 
lets of their own making. Some pupils frequently draw more or 
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less crude illustrations in preference to using those from books 
bought at the five and ten cent stores. They exchange bvoklets 
with class mates. Many say, “This is the way I told the story of 
Robin Hood. How did you tell it? May I read your book?” 
The continued story is of great value if well told and used in parts 
or episodes, like those in this text, because the sequel, or “what 
happened,” is looked forward to with keen zest. 

Fables furnish excellent ideas for the reproduction lesson. No 
fables are given here because there are so many good versions which 
the teacher may readily find for herself. Much care will have to be 
exercised in adapting the fable to different grades. The ideas 
never fail to stir the children to responsiveness if the language 
chosen by the teacher be not too difficult or colorless. The motive 
used by the teacher who taught the Seventh grade lesson on the 
“Country Mouse and the City Mouse,” on page 189, is one which 
has a genuine appeal for children. Note her presentation of the 
children’s aim for retelling the fable. 


CINDERELLA 
Part I 


Ella had two ugly step-sisters. They made Ella eat in the 
kitchen alone. She washed all the pots and pans. When her hard 
work was finished, she would sit among the cinders in the chimney 
corner to get warm. So they named her Cinder Ella. 


Part II 


One fine day the prince gave a ball. Cinderella’s two ugly 
sisters went but they would not let her go. She sat down in the 
chimney corner and cried. Just then her fairy godmother came. 

She changed a pumpkin into a coach for Cinderella. She 
touched a fat rat with her wand and made him into a coachman. 
- She changed six mice into horses. She gave Cinderella a beautiful 
dress and a lovely pair of glass slippers. 

Cinderella went to the ball and danced with the prince. No 
one knew who she was. 


Part Il 
Cinderella’s fairy godmother told her she must come home 
before twelve o’clock. The first night she remembered and came 
home early. 
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The second night she forgot and stayed until the clock was 
striking twelve. Then how she ran! She dropped one of her glass 
slippers on the stairs. The prince picked it up. Her dress changed 
to rags as she ran out into the dark. 


Part IV 


The prince made up his mind to find his princess. He said, 
“T will marry the girl whom the slipper fits.” 

Cinderella’s two ugly sisters tried to put on the slipper. Their 
feet were too big. 

Cinderella said, “Let me try.” She put it on and it fitted 
perfectly. Cinderella and the prince were married that very day. 
—(Adapted.) 


Tue Froa PrRINcE 
Part I 


Many years ago there lived a great king. His youngest 
daughter was beautiful. 

Her fairy godmother gave her a golden ball when she was a 
tiny baby. The princess loved this ball better than anything 
else she had. She carried it about with her night and day. She 
played with it for hours at a time. 


Part II 


One day the princess sat on the edge of a deep well. She was 
playing with her golden ball. The ball slipped and fell to the bot- 
tom of the well. The princess wept and said, “I shall never see 
my beautiful ball again.” 

Part II 


While the princess wept by the well she heard a croaking voice. 
She saw an ugly frog. 

“What is the matter, princess?” asked the frog. 

The princess said, “My beautiful golden ball is in the bottom 
of the well.” , 

Then the frog said, “I will get it for you if you will promise to 
let me eat from your plate, drink from your cup, and sleep in your 
bed.” 

Part IV 


The naughty princess at once made the promise. She did not 
mean to keep it. 
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The frog jumped down into the well and brought the princess 
the ball. Then she ran off without even thanking the frog. 
“Your promise, princess, your promise!” cried the frog. The 
ungrateful princess did not listen. She ran as fast as she could. 


Part V 


At dinner time the princess heard a noise at the palace door. 
A tiny voice said, “Princess, princess, open to me!” 

The princess went to the door. There was the frog. She said, 
“You ugly frog, what do you Wente The frog hopped into the 
palace without a word. 


Part VI 


The frog followed the princess to dinner. Here the king was 
told the whole story. 

The king said, ‘““You must do as you promise.” So the frog 
sat on the table near the princess. He ate from her plate. He 
drank from her cup. Little did the princess enjoy her dinner. 

All that day the frog followed the princess about. He seemed 
happy just to be near her. 


Part VII 


Bedtime came. The princess thought, “Now I shall be rid of the 
horrid frog.” 

She was mistaken. He hopped into her room. He asked to be 
placed on her pillow. “No, no!” screamed the princess, “Indeed 
I won’t.” In a rage she picked up the frog. She threw him to 
the other side of the room. 


Part VIII 


The naughty princess did not deserve what happened next. 
As the ugly frog struck the floor he became a handsome prince. 
He fell on his knees and asked the princess to marry him. This 
must have been because she was so beautiful. It surely was not 
because she was kind. 


Part IX 


You should have seen the little princess in her beautiful bridal 
gown of silk, lace, and velvet. All her sister princesses rejoiced 
at the wedding. 

Not long afterward she drove away with the prince to a far 
country. There he became king. 
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The little princess made up her mind never to be unkind again, 
not even to a frog. So she and her king lived happily together 
to the end of their days.—(Adapted from Grimm’s Fairy Tales.) 


Puss 1n Boots 


Part I 


An old miller had three sons. He thought he would give each 
of them a present. 

To the oldest son he gave his mil). To the second son he gave 
his donkey. He had nothing left to give his youngest son but a cat. 

The youngest son felt very sad. He said, “I shall always be 
poor. I have nothing but a cat.” 


Part II 


The youngest son soon found that his cat was not like other 
cats. He was very bright and clever. 

On day Puss said to his master, “If you will give me a pair of 
boots and a game bag, I will soon show you what I can do.” 

Puss’s master gave him a pair of pretty red boots and a fine bag. 
Then away went Puss on his travels. 


Part Il 


Puss went with his game bag into a field full of rabbits. Clever 
Puss put some cabbage leaves into his bag. He hid behind the bag 
and held the string in his mouth. 

The little rabbits smelled the leaves. They hopped into the 
bag to eat some. Sly Puss pulled the string and shut the bag. 
Two fat little rabbits were caught inside. 


Part IV 


Puss did not take the rabbits home to his master. He took 
them to the king. 

He said to the king, “Here is a present for you from my master.” 
The king was much pleased with the rabbits. He told Puss to 
thank his master for them. 

After that Puss took some game to the king every day. At 
last the king wanted to see the kind man who had sent so many 
presents. 
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Part V 


One day Puss’s master went for a swim in the river. While 
he was in the water the king and the princess drove by. 

Puss cried out, “Help, help for my master! He will drown!” 

The king knew Puss in a minute. He sent his men to help 
Puss’s master. He was glad to see the man who had sent him so 
many nice rabbits. He invited him to ride in his chariot. 


Part VI 


Puss ran on ahead of the chariot. He came to some reapers in 
a field. 

He said to them, “If you do not tell the king that this field 
belongs to my master you shall be chopped into mince-meat.” 
The men were not a bit afraid of Puss, but to please him they said 
they would do as they were told. 

Puss made all the reapers in all the fields say the same thing to 
the king. Soon the king thought that Puss’s master must be 
very rich. 


Part VII 


Near the wheat fields was the castle of an ogre. Puss ran ahead 
of the chariot to the castle. 

He said to the ogre, “I have come to make you a visit.” 

The ogre was very polite. He at once asked Puss to stay for 
dinner. Puss sat down at the table and curled his paws cosily 
together while he waited for something to eat. 


Part VIII 


While they were eating, Puss said, “Ogres can do wonderful 
things, I hear. Could you change yourself to a very large animal?” 
““Oh, yes,” said the ogre. With that he became a huge, roaring 
lion. 
Puss was frightened. He scampered away as fast as his boots 
would carry him. 
Part IX 


Puss did not run far. He came back and said to the lion, 
‘How smart you are! Could you change yourself to a small animal, 
such as a mouse?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the ogre. With that he became as small as a 
mouse. 
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Puss sprang at the mouse and gobbled him down in a minute. 
That was the last of the ogre. 


Part X 


Just as the ogre had disappeared, the sound of horses’ feet was 
heard. The king’s chariot came rolling up to the ogre’s door. 
““Welcome to my master’s castle,” cried Puss. 
You may be sure Puss’s master was greatly astonished. He 
stepped out of the chariot and led the king and princess through 
every room of his beautiful, new castle.-—(Adapted.) é 


Tur Constant Tin SOLDIER 
Part I 


Five and twenty tin soldiers lay in one box. They had been 
made from a tin spoon. They wore red and blue uniforms, carried 
muskets, and held themselves very stiff, indeed. | 

All looked exactly alike except one. The last one made had 
only one leg for there was not quite enough tin for the other. He 
stood as firmly on his one leg as the others did upon two. He is 
the one whose fortunes I am going to tell you. 

The soldiers belonged to a little boy. They had been given him 
because it was his birthday. He set them out upon the table where 
there were other toys. The first thing the one-legged tin soldier 
saw was a charming pasteboard castle. In the front of it were 
trees surrounding a little mirror which represented a pond. In 
the pond swam three waxen swans. 


Part II 


The castle was beautiful but little did the tin soldier care for it. 
He had eyes only for a little dancing lady who stood in the doorway 
of the castle. She was cut from pasteboard and wore a dainty white 
muslin frock with a blue ribbon flung across her shoulders like a 
scarf. 'The little lady stretched out both arms and raised one leg 
so high in the air that the tin soldier could not see it. So he fancied 
that, like himself, she had only one leg. 

“That would be just the wife for me,” he thought. “But then 
she is of rather too high rank. She lives in a castle, while I have 
only a box. But there is no harm in my looking at her.” 

So he hid behind a snuff-box that stood upon the table. He 
watched her standing upon one toe, yet never losing her balance. 
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Part Iii 


When evening came, all the other tin soldiers were put away 
in the box. After the people of the house had gone to bed, the 
playthings began to play in earnest. They visited, danced, and 
ran races. The swans flew out of the pond. The elephant ran a 
race with a live mouse. There was such a racket that the canary 
awoke and joined the play. 

The tin soldier and the little dancer did not move from their 
places. She remained standing on the tip of her toe and he never 
turned his eyes away from her. 

Twelve o’clock struck. Crash! Open sprang the lid of the 
snuff-box and out came Jack-in-the-box. ‘Tin soldier,” he said, 
“keep your eyes to yourself.”” The tin soldier pretended not to 
hear. 

“Well, only wait until to-morrow,” said Jack-in-the-box. 


Part IV 


When the morrow had come, the children placed the tin soldier 
on the window sill. Whether the wind was the cause of it or Jack- 
in-the-box I cannot say, but suddenly the window flew up and out 
went the tin soldier, head foremost to the ground. The little boy 
and the maidservant hunted and hunted for him but could not see 
him, though they nearly trod on him. 

A heavy shower fell and when it was over two boys came by. 
They found the tin soldier and said, “He shall have a sail for once 
in his life.” So they made a boat out of an old newspaper and put 
the soldier into it. Away he sailed down the gutter with the two 
boys running beside him, shouting and clapping their hands. 


Part V 


Suddenly the boat sailed away under a long gutter-board. It 
was very dark there, but the tin soldier held his musket firmly and 
thought of a little dancer. He wished she were with him in the 
boat. A great, ugly water rat darted out at him. He showed his 
teeth and cried out, “Stop him, stop him!” to the sticks and straws. 
But the boat sailed on. 

Where the gutter ended the water fell into a great canal. The 
boat darted forward. Jt spun round and round and round and 
filled with water just as it went over the fall. The water closed 
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over the tin soldier’s head. As he sank, a great fish opened its jaws 
and swallowed him. 


Part VI 


The tin soldier lay straight and still, shouldering his musket 
inside the fish. The creature twisted and turned and went through 
the strangest motions. At last it, too, lay still. Suddenly there 
was a flash of light and a voice said, “Tin soldier!” 

The fish had been caught, sold, and opened. The cook picked 
up the tin soldier in two fingers and carried him to the parlor. She 
set him on the table and there, strange to relate,.were the same 
children, the same playmates, the same little castle with the little 
dancing lady still standing balanced on one toe. She, too, was 
constant. The tin soldier could have found it in his heart to weep 
tin tears. 

Being a soldier, he just looked at her and she looked at him. 
Neither spoke a word. 


Part VII 


The Jack-in-the-box must have had a hand in what happened 
next. Without giving any reason for doing so, one of the little 
boys seized the tin soldier and threw him into the stove. 

The tin soldier stood shouldering his musket in a blaze of red 
light. He felt extremely hot. Whether this was due to the flames 
or the love of his heart, I know not. He looked at the dancer and 
she looked at him. 

A door opened. The wind seized the dancer and away she flew 
into the stove right beside the soldier. They both flamed up into 
a blaze and were gone. When the maid took up the ashes the next 
morning, she found the remains of the soldier among them in the 
shape of a little tin heart.—(Adapted from Andersen’s Fairy Tales.) 


Tue Story oF Rogptnson CrusoEz 
Part I ) 
Robinson Crusoe was born in England. Even when he was a 
child he wanted to go to sea. His father did not wish him to go 
but Robinson’s head was full of the plan. At last he ran away to 
sea. 
While Robinson was on his very first voyage the ship was 
wrecked. The waves dashed high over the vessel. The sailors 
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took to the boats and after many narrow escapes reached the shore 
in safety. 


Part II 


Crusoe was not cured of his love for the sea by his first adventure. 
He soon set sail in a ship bound for Africa. In a few days a terrible 
storm came up. The ship was driven on the rocks of a strange 
island and wreeked. The sailors tried to swim ashore but all were 
drowned except Robinson Crusoe. 

He climbed a hill and found he was all alone on a small island. 
He was filled with despair and almost wished he had been drowned. 

Night soon came on and he climbed into a tree to sleep. He 
was afraid there might be wild animals on the island. 


Part III 


When Crusoe awoke the next morning the sea was calm. The 
ship had not sunk but lay stranded about a mile from the shore. 
He swam out to her. By means of a rope hanging over her side he 
climbed on deck. 

Crusoe needed many things which were on board the ship. He 
set to work and built a raft of spars. He loaded the raft with tools, 
gunpowder, shot, and food. Then he pushed off for the shore. 
Crusoe was pleased to see his plan succeed. 

When the tide was right he went day after day to the ship. He 
brought to the shore all the useful things on her. 


Part IV 


Crusoe’s next need was a house. He tried a tent made of sails 
but did not feel safe in it. 

Then he made himself a home in a cave. He fenced it in with 
logs. Inside the fence he put all the things he had saved from the 
wreck. That he might feel more safe he made a ladder. This he 
could draw in after him. He called his cave his castle because he 
felt secure in it. 


Part V 


Robinson made a chair and a table for his house. They cost 
him much labor. They were not handsome but they were very 
useful. His dishes he made from clay shaped by hand and baked 
in the fire. 
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He caught a parrot alive and made.a pet of it. He taught it to 
speak a few words. In teaching it he had to speak himself. This 
kept him from losing the power of speech, for there was no one on 
the island with whom to speak. A dog and two cats which he had 
brought from the ship lived with him also. They sometimes 
helped to make him forget his loneliness. 


Part VI 


Crusoe often wandered about the island with his gun. He shot 
wild birds and goats which he used as food. One day when he had 
killed a mother goat her kid followed him home. This gave him 
the idea of taming goats to supply himself with milk and food. He 
set to work and after some time had a large flock of goats. He 
fenced in a great, grassy space for them. 


Part VII 


Crusoe got some clothing from the ship but it soon wore out. 
Then he had to make clothes from the skins of his goats. As these 
clothes were warm for hot weather he made an umbrella of the 
same material to keep off the burning rays of the sun. 

Robinson spent much labor on the making of a canoe. He cut 
down a large tree and spent over three months shaping it and hol- 
lowing it out. When it was finished he found it so heavy that he 
could not get it to the seashore. He was much discouraged. Later 
he made a smaller one, nearer the shore. This was of great use 
to him. 

Part VIII 

Crusoe had been fifteen years on the island without seeing a 
human being. One day he saw the print of a man’s naked foot on 
the sand. He went home as quickly as he could. That night he 
slept little for he knew there were savages on the island. 

The first care was to make his house secure from attack. He 
made a wooden wall outside his old fence. ‘In the wall he cut seven 
holes. In each hole he fixed a gun. The guns were fixed on the 
fence in such a way that he could fire all seven of them in two 
minutes. : . 

Part IX 

Before long Crusoe found that there were many cannibals 
visiting the island. Early one morning he saw their canoes on the 
shore. They were making ready for a cannibal feast. 
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One of their victims escaped and rushed toward the place where 
Crusoe was hiding. By killing some of the cannibals Crusoe saved 
the man. The poor man knelt and placed one of Crusoe’s feet on 
his head as a sign that he would be his slave. 

Crusoe named him Friday because he came to him on that day. 
From that day, Friday was Robinson’s constant companion as long 
as he lived on the island. 


Part X 


Crusoe made Friday clothes of goat skins like his own which 
pleased the poor fellow greatly. He soon taught him to speak a 
little English. Friday followed Crusoe about like a faithful dog. 

One day Friday came flying to tell Crusoe the alarming news 
that another cannibal feast was going on. Three poor fellows were 
lying bound on the beach. 

Crusoe and Friday at once made plans to rescue them. When 
they had succeeded in frightening off the cannibals Friday found 
one of the prisoners was his own father. Friday showed his joy at 
meeting his father by hugging and kissing him. 


Part XI 


When Crusoe and Friday rescued Friday’s father, they found 
among the other prisoners a white man—a Spaniard. This poor 
fellow was lying bound on the shore, expecting every moment to 
be killed for a cannibal feast. Robinson cut the cords that bound 
him, setting him free. 

This Spaniard became friendly. He told Crusoe that there 
were other white men on the mainland from which the savages 
had come. 

As soon as a larger boat could be made the Spaniard and Friday’s 
father went to the mainland to see if they could bring these men to 
- Crusoe’s island. They thought they would be happier living all 
together. 

Part XII 


One day soon after this a boat came ashore with eleven white 
men in it. ‘Three of those were prisoners of the others. The men 
left the three prisoners and went off into the woods. 

Crusoe and Friday befriended them. They found that they 
were the officers of a ship and that the crew had mutinied and were 
trying to cast them away on this island. 
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With the help of Robinson and Friday the officers overcame the 
crew. Then they took Robinson Crusoe and his faithful friend 
on board the ship and left the island. 


Part XIII 


The ship sailed in safety to England. Poor Friday died during 
the voyage. Great was Robinson’s joy at being once more in his 
homeland after twenty-eight weary years on the lonely island. 

Crusoe took nothing with him but the gold he had saved from 
his ship. Everything else he left for the use of the Spaniards who 
were coming from the mainland.—(Adapted from Defoe.) 


Tue ADVENTURES OF Tom THUMB 
First Adventure 


A poor peasant who had no children said one day, “I wish I had 
a son, even if he were no bigger than my thumb.” 

The fairies thought it would be fun to give him exactly what 
he had wished for. So they gave him a son no bigger than his 
thumb. As the fairy child never grew at all he was called Tom 
Thumb. ; 

One day his mother tied him to a thistle for fear he would 
blow away. A cow ate the thistle and Tom roared with fright when 
he found himself in her mouth. It was just by chance that the cow 
dropped him on the grass instead of swallowing him. 


Second Adventure 


Tom’s father had a fancy for taking him out to the field when 
he was plowing. While his father worked, Tom enjoyed looking 
at wild flowers and listening to the birds. 

One day as Tom stood on a lump of earth a raven flew down and 
carried him off. Luckily he dropped Tom at Giant Gumbo’ 
Castle. r 

Poor Tom was glad to rest after his swift ride through the air. 
He was so dazed and weary that he forgot to be afraid of the giant. 


Third Adventure 


When the raven dropped Tom, the giant was out walking on 
the terrace. He spied Tom and said, “Hello!” in a voice so ter- 
rible that Tom shook. 
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Then the big giant picked Tom up by one leg and swallowed 
him as if he were a pill. Tom kicked and danced so hard that the 
giant did not like his inside passenger. He opened his great jaws 
and Tom flew right out over the terrace into the sea. 


Fourth Adventure 


As soon as Tom touched the water a big fish swallowed him. 
Soon the fish was caught. 

The king’s cook bought the fish. As he cut it open Tom stuck 
his head out and said, “How do you do, sir? I hope you are quite 
well.” E 

The cook sent Tom as a present to the queen. He stood on the 
queen’s fan and bowed so politely that he at once became a great 
favorite with Her Majesty. 


Fifth Adventure 


Tom became the king’s dwarf. Some strange things happened 
to him while he was in the palace. 

One day the cook was carrying a bowl of broth across the court- 
yard. A sudden gust of wind blew Tom into the bowl. 

Tom cried out, “Help, help!” but the cross old cook had a 
mind to let him drown. However, he was afraid of the king’s anger. 
He fished Tom out and shut him up in a mouse trap for a whole 
week. 


Sixth Adventure 


The king made Tom a knight. He gave him a mouse to ride for 
a horse. This would have been fine if there had been no cats. 

One day when Tom was riding by a farmhouse he had a fierce 
battle with a monster cat. Sir Thomas fought bravely. He would 
have been killed if King Arthur had not come along just then. 

Sir Thomas finally met his death in a long, fierce battle with an 
enormous spider. On his tomb-stone are these lines: “Here lies 
Tom Thumb, King Arthur’s Knight. He died by a cruel spider’s 
bite.” —(Adapted.) 


Tur Uaty DuckLINnG 


Part I 


It was a beautiful summer day in the country. On her nest in 
the thick woods sat an old duck. Around her played her little 
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ducks which had just been hatched out of the shell. One egg, the 
largest of all, was still unhatched. The mother duck sat on this and 
waited. 

“Well, how are you getting on?” asked an old duck who had 
come to pay a visit. 

“This one large egg keeps me so long,” said the mother duck. 
My other little ducklings are the prettiest in the world.” 

“Let me see the large egg,” said the old duck. “Yes, that is a 
turkey’s egg. Leave it and teach the other little ones to swim.” 


“JT will sit on it a little longer,” said the mother duck. The - 


great egg burst at last. Out tumbled a strong, ugly creature. 
“Can that be a young turkey-cock?”’ thought the mother. 


Part II 


The next day the mother took all her family down to the pond 
to swim. Splash, splash! In they went one after another, even the 
big, ugly, gray one. 

“No, it is not a turkey,” said the mother as she looked at it. 
** See how prettily it moves its legs. It is my own child and quite 
good-looking. Quack, quack! Come out of the water and go with 
me. I will show you the world. Keep close to me and beware of 
the cat!” 

The other ducks that were in the yard looked at the new brood. 
‘“See that ugly one,” they cried. One of the ducks flew at him and 
bit him on the back. 

“Leave him alone. He is doing no harm,” said the mother. 


Part II 


The new brood lived in the duckyard and soon came to feel at 
home, all but the ugly duckling. The ducks bit him, the hens 
pecked him, and even the girl who fed the poultry treated him 
unkindly. 

At last he crept through the hedge and. ran away. He went on 
and on until he came to a moor where some wild ducks lived. Even 
the wild ducks made fun of his ugliness, though our duckling greeted 
them as politely as possible. 

He stayed on the moor two whole days. On the third day sud- 
denly a gun shot was heard. The wild ducks flew up. Bang! 
bang! went the gun. At each shot the ducks fell lifeless into the 
water. There was a grand hunting party. How frightened the 


a 
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poor little duckling was! He lay still in the reeds all day never 
daring to move, while the dogs splashed around him and the guns 
kept up their fearful din. The dogs showed their teeth at him and 
then ran away. “Well, let me be thankful,” sighed the duckling. 
**T am so ugly that the dogs will not eat me.” 

Late in the day the noise stopped. Then the ugly duckling 
ran away as fast as his legs would carry him. 


Part IV 


Toward evening he came to a wretched little hut. As the door 
hung loose on its hinges he crept into the room. 

In this room lived an old woman with her tom cat and her hen. 
The cat could set up his back and purr. The hen could lay very 
good eggs and the old woman loved her as her own child. 

The old woman thought she had made a good find when she saw 
the duckling. ‘“‘Now I shall have duck’s eggs,” she said. 

The hen and the cat did not like the duckling. They quarreled 
with him. 

“Can you lay eggs?” said the hen. 

“ce No.” 

“Can you arch your back and purr?” asked the cat. 

“e No.” 

“Well, then you must go out into the world,” they said. The 
ugly duckling could please none of them. So out she went just as 
the cold of winter was setting in. 


Part V 


One evening just at sunset a flock of great birds rose from the 
brushwood. The ugly duckling had never seen anything so beau- 
tiful before. They were dazzling white. They had long slender 
necks, and flew away over the sea to a warmer country. They were 
swans. The ugly duckling loved them as he had never loved 
anything before, yet he did not know what they were. 

The winter was cold, bitterly cold. One night the ugly duckling 
froze fast in the ice. A peasant saw him early in the morning. He 
broke’ the ice with his wooden shoe and took the duckling home to 
his wife. 

In the house the children frightened him. He jumped into the 
milk pail, then into the butter tub, and then into the meal barrel 
and out again. The woman clapped her hands and struck at him 
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with the tongs. The children laughed and screamed. It was well 
for him that the door was open. He jumped out among the bushes 
into the new fallen snow and lay there gasping for breath. 


Part VI 


It would be too sad to relate all the trouble and misery that 
came to the little duckling that winter. Once more the spring 
returned and the warm sunshine shone brightly. ‘The duckling’s 
wings had grown strong and he flew swiftly to a garden. ‘There 
on the pond he saw some beautiful white swans. He flew into the 
water and swam toward the splendid creatures. 

“T am so ugly,” he said, “ that these kingly birds will killme. I 
care not. It is better to be killed by them than to be pecked at by 
hens, kicked by the poultry girl, and frozen all winter.” 

He bowed his head before them to meet his death. As he did 
this he saw his own image in the water—no longer an ugly gray 
bird but a graceful, snow-white swan. 

The other swans stroked his slender neck with their beaks. The 
children ran along the banks clapping their hands and throwing 
him crumbs. 

“A new swan has come,” they cried—‘‘a young one! And he is 
most beautiful of all.”—(Adapted from Andersen’s Fairy Tales.) 


JOAN oF ARC 


Part I 
The Story of a Girl Who Led an Army 


Joan of Arc was born in the beautiful country of France in 1412. 
Her father was a poor man who lived in a tiny village. 

Joan was a strong, handsome girl with very black hair. She 
played and worked like any other girl until she was thirteen. She 
spent a great deal of her time sewing, spinning, and herding her 
father’s sheep. ‘ 

Joan was a wonderful girl. The story of the last six years of her 
life is so strange that we can hardly believe it to be true. She was 
not seventeen when she first led the armies of France to fight 
against the English. She was burned to death when she was only 
nineteen. 


Notre—“Arc”’ is the family name. 
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Part II 
How the Voices Came to the Maid 


Joan lived in a very distressing time. France was having a 
dreadful war with England. For nearly one hundred years the 
English had been trying to make themselves rulers of France. They 
had won many battles. 

Joan was grieved to hear of the trouble of her country. She 
thought of it day and night. 

When Joan was thirteen, one day she and the other boys and 
girls were running races for a crown of flowers. Joan was easily 
the winner. Suddenly a bright light like a shining cloud appeared 
to her. She heard a voice saying, “Go and save France from the 
English.” 

During the next few years Joan heard these voices again and 
again. At first she would not obey them for she did not want to 
leave her mother and father. 


Part III 
The Maid Sees the Dauphin. 


When Joan at last told her friends about these voices they 
laughed at her. “How can a poor girl help the prince?” they 
asked. 

“T do not know,” replied Joan, “but I must go, for God has 
sent me.” 

The prince of France, who was the rightful king, was called the 
Dauphin. Joan went to the Dauphin. She knelt before him and 
said, “Sir, my name is Joan. God has sent me to help you win the 
crown of France.” 

At first the Dauphin did not believe that Joan had been sent 
to help him and to save France from the English. He asked at the 
- little village where she was born and found out that she had always 
been a very good girl. He had many learned men ask her hard 
questions. To all these questions Joan gave wise answers. At last 
the Dauphin decided to let her try to beat the English. 


Part IV 
The Maid Leads the Army 


They gave Joan a suit of white armor and a white horse and 
set her at the head of the Army. She led the soldiers to battle. 
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The rough men thought she was an angel and fought so bravely 
that they won many battles. 

One of the greatest battles that the French won over the Eng- 
lish was the battle of Orleans. Joan herself did not do any fighting 
but she was very brave. Though she was only a girl, she led her 
soldiers into the very thickest of the fight. Her fearlessness gave 
the soldiers courage. The English fell before them. 

Joan was wounded by an arrow in this battle. She was carried 
out of range and the shaft was drawn out. Then, hurt as she was, 
she went back into the battle. 


Part V 
The Maid Taken Prisoner 


Soon after the battle of Orleans the Dauphin was crowned King 
of France. When this was done Joan felt that her work was over. 

“T wish that I might go and keep sheep once more with my 
sisters and brothers,”’ she said. However, the king would not let 
her go. In spite of all she had done for him, he was not her friend. 

So Joan went on fighting to drive the English out of France. 
At last the voices told her that she would be taken prisoner by the 
English. Joan prayed that she might be killed in battle, for the 
English had said they would burn her as a witch if they ever caught 
her. 

Not long after the voices had spoken to her, Joan was taken 
prisoner by the English. 


Part VI 
The Death of the Maid of Orleans 


Of course Joan was not a witch. The king and the rich people 
of France should have spent all their money to save her from the 
English. They did nothing at all. 

Joan was allowed to walk on the roof of the castle where she 
was held prisoner. One day she leaped from the roof to the ground. 
The fall did not kill her. It did not even break one of her bones. 
She was taken back to her prison room and kept there. 

The English tried Joan before a great many of their learned 
judges. They could not find any wrong in her, but they hated her 
because she had beaten them at Orleans. They cruelly burned her 


to death in a market-place. Eight hundred soldiers stood around 
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her lest any attempt should be made to save her. So died Joan 
of Arc, the maid of Orleans.—(Adapted from Clemens’ Joan of Arc.) 


Turn SwINEHERD 


Part I 


There was once a prince who had only a small kingdom but he 
wished to marry the emperor’s daughter. The prince had a won- 
derful rose tree. Once in five years it bore a single flower. This 
was more beautiful than all other roses in the world. He had also 
anightingale. It sang so sweetly that it seemed as though all music 
dwelt in its little throat. The prince put these two treasures into 
large silver caskets and sent them to the princess. 

When the princess saw the caskets she clapped her hands for 
joy. “I do hope it is a dear little pussy-cat,” she said. When the 
beautiful flower came into view she said, “‘Fie! It is only a rose.” 
She would not touch it. 

The nightingale was let out. It began at once to sing a most 
wonderful song. The emperor wept at the beauty of it but the 
silly princess said, “If it were only a toy bird I would like it.” 
Then she sat and sulked. She refused to let the prince come into 
the palace to see her. 


Part II 


The prince would not be discouraged because the haughty little 
princess would not receive his gifts. He stained his face brown, 
pulled his cap over his ears, and knocked at the palace door. 

“Good day, my Lord, the Emperor,” said he. ‘‘May I have 
employment at the palace?”’ 

“Why, yes,” said the emperor. “I want some one to take 
_ care of the pigs.” 

The prince became a swineherd. He had a dirty little room 
near the pigsty. There he sat all day and worked. By night he 
had made a pretty little cooking pot. Little bells were hung on 
it. When the pot boiled the bells played the old song: 


“Ah, my dearest Augustine, 
All is gone, gone, gone!” 


The princess walked by. She heard the music and was pleased. 
It was the only piece she could play. 
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Part III 


The princess said to one of her ladies, “Run in and ask the 
swineherd what he will take for the cooking pot.” 

“Ten kisses from the princess is my price,” answered the swine- 
herd. 

‘He is an impudent fellow,” said the princess. ‘‘Ask him if he 

will take ten kisses from the ladies of my court instead.” 

‘No, thank you,” said the swineherd. ‘‘Ten from the princess 
I shall have or I keep the pot myself.” 

“Tf I must, I must,” said the princess. ‘You must all stand 
around us so that no one will see.” 

The princess paid the price and took the cooking pot. 


Part IV 


Each day the swineherd worked at something. At last he 
made a rattle that would play all the jigtunes in the world. “I 
must have it,” said the princess when she heard it, “whatever 
it cost.” 

“IT want a hundred kisses from the princess,” said the swine- 
herd when the ladies asked him the price. 

“Stand around!” said the princess. All the ladies spread their 
skirts before her while the price was being paid. 

The emperor spied the crowd by the pigsty. He hurried out. 
“What’s all this?” he said, and he boxed the princess’ ears just 
as the swineherd was taking the eighty-sixth kiss. ‘March out!” 
shouted the emperor. Both princess and swineherd were thrust 
out of the city. The princess wept, the swineherd scolded, and the 
rain poured down. 

The princess was now very sorry. “I wish I had married the 
handsome young prince,” sobbed she. 


Part V 2 


The prince slipped out of the sight of the princess. He washed 
his face and put on his princely robes. When he came before the 
little princess he looked so noble she could not help bowing before 
him. 

“Once I loved you,” he said. “Now I despise you. You 
would not have an honorable prince. You could not care for the 
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rose and the nightingale but you were ready to kiss the swineherd 
for the sake of a foolish plaything. You are rightly served.” 

Then the prince went back to his own little kingdom. He com- 
manded his servants to shut the door in her face if the princess ever 
came to his palace. The naughty princess could only wander 
around and sing: 


**Ah, my dearest Augustine, 
All is gone, gone, gone!” 


—(Adapted from Andersen’s Fairy Tales.) 


CHAPTER IV 


SOURCES OF MATERIAL FOR THE REPRODUCTION LESSONS IN THE 
UPPER GRADES 


For the Sixth Grade 


Stories from the Iliad, in fifteen parts. 
The Knights of the Silver Shield, in ten parts. 


Robin Hood, in twenty-eight parts. 


For the Seventh Grade 


The Story of William Tell, in eleven parts. 
Lohengrin, in thirteen parts. 


TROJANS: 


GREEKS: 


CHARACTERS OF THE ILIAD 


King Priam—King of the strong city of Troy. 


| Paris —Beautiful son of Priam. 

Hector -—Valiant son of Priam. 

Pandarus —A Trojan archer. 

Agamemnon —Overlord of all the Greeks. 

Menelaus —Brother of Agamemnon and 
king of Sparta. 

Achilles —The Greek who could be 
wounded only in his heel. 

ULYssEs —Also called Odysseus and the 
hero for whom the Odyssey _ 
is named. 

Patroclus —Friend of Achilles. 

Helen —wWife of Menelaus, most beau- 


tiful of women. 


Chryseis (Kriseis)—Daughter of the priest of Apollo 


Priseis 
Nector 


_ and slave to Agamemnon. 
—Slave of Achilles. 
—Counselor of the Greeks. 
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Zeus (Zoos) King of all the gods. 
Mars God of war. 
Gans Apollo God of poetry, music, etc. 
a. Hera | Wife of Zeus. 
Fp caa, Athene Goddess of Athens. 
Aphrodite (Venus) | Goddess of Beauty. 
Thetis Mother of Achilles and daugh- 


ter of the king of the sea. 
To be given orally preparatory to the Stories of the Iliad. 


Sketch of Homer 


Long before men knew how to write the things they wished to 
remember, certain men called minstrels were in the habit of wander- 
ing about from place to place, and wherever they could find listen- 
ers, telling or singing of the mighty deeds of men of valor. 

Tradition tells us that Homer was one of these minstrels, though 
some people doubt that he ever existed. Certain it is that we have 
two magnificent poems, the Iliad and the Odyssey, which are 
attributed to Homer. He is supposed to have lived about 1000 B.C., 
and about three or four hundred years after the Trojan war. He 
was not always poor and blind. By mistake he embarked in a 
vessel manned by pirates who robbed him of his wealth, blinded 
him, and left him upon a lonely shore. He wandered about until 
he came to inhabited parts of the country. There, instead of giving 
up to his troubles, he went about with his lyre, reciting verses so 
grand and beautiful that we admire them still, and all Greece 
knew them in the time of Homer. So, even though they were 
not written down for many a year, they were kept alive in the 
memory of the people. 

His two great poems, the Iliad, telling about the Trojan war, 
and the Odyssey, relating how Ulysses wandered about for ten 
years on his way home from Troy, were at last written down and 
may be read to-day. Some day when you study Greek you will 
read them in the tongue in which Homer himself told them. 

Perhaps you have seen a picture called “ The Reading of Homer.” 
This is a picture which shows how the artist, Alma Tadema, thought 
the people looked when they were listening to Homer’s tales of 
their glorious Greek heroes. 

As you study the stories of the Iliad you must remember that 
in those days, long ago, the Greeks believed that the gods were 
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much like men, only more powerful. They believed that they 
loved and hated and fought as men do. Knowing this will help 
you to understand much that would otherwise seem strange to you 
in the Stories from the Iliad. 


SToRIES OF THE ILIAD 
What Led to the Siege of Troy 
Part I 


Paris, most beautiful of men, was the son of Priam, King of the 
City of Troy. This youth was one night watching sheep on the 
mountain side (near Troy) when suddenly in a glow of light he 
saw three goddesses standing before him. 

Hera, the wife of mighty Zeus, spoke first to him, saying, 
“Paris, most beautiful of men, we have come to you for judgment. 
Tell us which one of us is fairest of all. To the one you choose, 
give this golden apple. If you choose me, I will give you great 
power. You shall be king from the lands where the gray dawn 
appears to the place where the red sun goes down.” 

As soon as Hera was silent Athene spoke. “Award to me the 
prize and I will give you wisdom. You shall be as wise as the gods.” 

Last of all, beautiful Venus said, ““What are power and wisdom, 
Paris? I will give you love and you shall have the fairest woman 
in all the world for your wife.” 

Paris, looking into the beautiful face of Venus, handed her the 
apple of gold. 


Part II 


Then was there wrath among the goddesses. Hera and Athene 
filled with rage, vowed to be revenged on Paris and all the people 
of Troy. . 

With Venus for his guide Paris sailed across the seas to Sparta. 
There Menelaus was king and Helen, his wife, was the most beau- 
tiful of all women. 

Paris, with eyes as blue as the sea and hair that ‘gleamed like 
gold, received a glad welcome from Menelaus. Paris, as soon as he 
saw Helen, knew that there was nowhere in the world a woman to 
compare with her. In his wicked heart he resolved to take her 
back to Troy. ) 
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Day by day Paris spoke words of love to Helen. He begged 
her to flee with him and be his wife. She listened until at last she 
forgot her love for her husband and her child. One sad day she 
left her home and sailed with Paris to his home in Troy. 

An angry man was Menelaus when he found that Paris had 
stolen from him the wife who was dearer to him than his own life. 
He went to his elder brother, Agamemnon, and told his grievous tale. 

From far and wide Agamemnon gathered the Greek hosts and 
ships. When they were ready they started for Troy to punish 
Paris and to bring fair Helen back to her own land. Ten long 
years of woe and spilling of blood came to the men of Greece and of 
Troy because of the fatal beauty of Helen, the queen. 


Part III 
Why Achilles Would Not Fight 


The Greeks set their camp before the walls of Troy. Day by 
day and night by night they besieged it. One day the Greeks 
would win the fight and the next day the Trojans would be victors 
in the battle. So nine long years passed away. 

In one of the battles a beautiful maiden, Chryseis, was taken with 
the spoil. King Agamemnon chose her as his portion. He took 
her to be his slave. Chryseis’ father was a priest of Apollo and he 
was very angry when he heard that his daughter was made a slave. 
He sent for her but Agamemnon would not give her up. 

Then the priest knelt down and prayed to Apollo, his god, 
“Send a plague upon these Greeks. Avenge me for my daughter.” 

For nine days did the Greeks fall before the wrath of the god. 
On the tenth day, Achilles, bravest of the Greek warriors, called 
an assembly of the Greeks. They consulted an oracle to find 
out the cause of the plague. When they found it was because 
- Agamemnon had taken Chryseis to be his slave, Achilles bade 
Agamemnon give her back to her father. 

Black anger filled the heart of Agamemnon. He said, “I will 
take the fairest slave of Achilles for my own if I send Chryseis back.” 


Part IV 


“You may take my slave, Agamemnon,” said Achilles, “if you 
will. However, if you do, in the day when you need me most no 
help shall you have from me.” 
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The assembly was at an end. Fair Chryseis was sent back to 
her father and that day the plague was stayed. 

No sooner was Chryseis gone than Agamemnon sent to the tent 
of Achilles and took from thence his fairest slave, Briseis. From 
the time that Agamemnon took Briseis, Achilles laid aside his 
armor. He heard the call for battle and the din of fighting, but he 
stayed quietly within his tent. The Greeks, missing the courage 
and valor of their bravest warrior, Achilles, day after day fell back 
before the Trojans. 

To his mother, Thetis, Achilles told the story of his grievous 
wrong from Agamemnon, and thus his mother prayed to the 
mighty Zeus, “While Achilles draws not his bow, grant victory 
to the Trojans. Thus shall Agamemnon be punished for his wrong 
to my son.” 

And Zeus granted her prayer. 


Part V 
Trouble for the Greeks 


That night Zeus pondered long on the keeping of his vow to 
Thetis. ‘The only way to do it,” he reasoned, “is to let the Tro- 
jans defeat the Greeks until they beg Achilles’ pardon and get his 
help. J’ll send a false dream to Agamemnon.” 

The Dream sped on its errand. It whispered in the ear of 
Agamemnon, “To-morrow shalt thou take Troy. Summon thy 
men to arms.” 

Without waiting for the dawn of day Agamemnon summoned 
the army leaders and told them of the message he had received 
from the gods. Then these leaders roused the army. ‘“‘To the 
fight!” they said. ‘‘To-day shall victory be ours.” 

Agamemnon then sought to test his people. “Nine years you 
have fought for the possession of Troy,” he said. “Let him who 
is weary of the struggle to-day embark in our good ships for our 
dear native land—for Greece.” ' 

The thought of home and loved ones filled the minds of the 
warriors. Forgetting their duty to their king, they rushed for the 
ships. 

Ulysses strove with the people, shouting, “Will you desert 
your king? Care you nothing for your honor? Back to the fight! 
Troy shall be ours!”? The warriors, shamed by Ulysses, slunk back 
from the ships and put themselves in array for the battle. 
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Part VI 
Menelaus Meets Paris 


When all was ready the Greek army poured forth toward Troy. 
The earth echoed under the heavy tread of the host of men and 
horses. 

The men of Troy came forward to meet the Greeks. At last 
the two armies stood front to front. 

Then forth from the Trojan army stepped Paris, the godlike, 
he who had robbed Menelaus of Helen. He shouted forth his 
challenge. “Ho, ye brave Greeks! Send forth your champion! 
Send forth your bravest hero! Let him match his strength with 
mine.” . 

Furiously Menelaus leaped from his chariot. When Paris saw 
this man to whom he had done grievous wrong stand ready, he 
shrank back among his comrades. 

Hector, the brother of Paris, then spoke scornfully. “Fair of 
face, but cowardly! You stole this man’s wife and brought all this 
trouble upon us. Yet you dare not now meet him in single combat.” 

Then spoke Paris. “I will fight with Menelaus for Helen. Let 
him who is conqueror have her. So shall the Greeks depart and 
the Trojans dwell in peace in Troy.” 


Part VII 


The warriors of the Greek and the Trojan armies came down 
from their war chariots. They laid aside their arms and gathered 
to watch the combat between the two lovers of Helen. Full- 
armed, Paris and Menelaus came face to face. Anger and hatred 
burned in their hearts. 

Paris was first to hurl his spear. Squarely it struck the shield 
of Menelaus but it could not pierce it. 

“Grant me revenge, great Zeus!” cried Menelaus as he hurled 
his mighty spear. Through the shield it went. Paris swerved 
aside and so escaped death. Quick as thought Menelaus sent his 
sword crashing down upon the helmet of Paris, only to see the 
sword shattered into four pieces. 

Then Menelaus leaped upon Paris and seized him by the crest 
of the helmet. He swung him around and dragged him toward 
the Greek host. The embroidered strap of the helmet choked 
Paris. The goddess, Aphrodite, saw his plight. Swiftly she burst 
the strap and the helmet was left empty in the hand of Menelaus. 
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Part VIII 


In the thick mist Aphrodite caught Paris up into the air. He 
was transported to his father’s palace. 

Menelaus, like a wild beast, searched through the host for him. 
Then did a Trojan, Pandarus, shoot an arrow at Menelaus. It 
struck the buckles of his belt and, glancing aside, grazed the flesh. 

When the Greeks saw his blood flowing they sprang to arms. In 
fiercer fury than ever before the battle raged between Greeks and 
Trojans. As though the rage of men were not enough the gods 
joined in the fearful fray. Mars, Hera, Athene, and Aphrodite in 
the likeness of men fought among the warriors. 

So the fight went on. Sorrow came to many for the slaying 
of that day. 
4 Part IX 
The Message to Achilles 


Day after day this fearful fighting between the Greeks and the 
Trojans went on. Hector proved himself the most mighty cham- 
pion of Troy. Ulysses and Ajax were mighty warriors of the 
Greeks, yet could not overcome him. 

At last a truce was called. Both armies burned their dead on 
great funeral pyres. 

Agamemnon called a council of his bravest warriors. “Zeus 
has dealt ill with me,” he said. “He promised me victory. He 
has brought me shame. ‘There is naught left to do but flee to our 
own land. Never shall Troy be ours.” 

Nestor, oldest and wisest of the Greeks, spoke. “Hear my 
counsel, great Agamemnon. I begged that you would not take 
Briseis from Achilles. Return her now to him and beg Achilles, 
bravest of all Greek warriors, to fight for Greece again.” 

Agamemnon answered, “‘ Yes, I was a fool when I gave way to 
my wrath. I will send him Briseis and the richest of all my 
spoils.” 

Part X 


Speedily the messengers went to Achilles’ tent. They found 
him sitting with his lyre in his hand singing of the glorious deeds 
of the heroes of old. Beside him sat Patroclus, listening to the 
song of the friend he loved. 

Ulysses stepped forward and Achilles sprang up to bid him | 
welcome. Achilles had a feast prepared at once. When it was. 
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ended Ulysses told him of the dire need of the Greeks, of the royal 
gifts of Agamemnon, and of the pleading of the Greeks that their 
hero, Achilles, should come and fight for them once again. 

Achilles then made answer, “Let the Greeks seek help else- 
where. Fierce is my anger against Agamemnon. No help shall 
he gain from me.” 

Ajax said, “You are merciless, Achilles. Anger has made you 
forget even your own dear land.” 

Achilles answered, “Tell Agamemnon that no finger will I raise 
for Greece until that day when the men of Troy shall touch my 
ships with fire. I have finished.” 

Gladly did Ulysses and Ajax return to the host of the Greeks 
with Achilles’ message. 


Part XI 
How Patroclus Fought 


The day after the council the battle was raging as fiercely as 
before. Agamemnon himself was grievously wounded and was 
forced to leave the field. 

By his ships stood Achilles watching the battle from afar. 
Patroclus came to him and said, “‘The bravest and best of Greece 
lie among the ships wounded or dead. Anger has made you piti- 
less and unforgiving, Achilles. Give me your armor and I will 
fight in your stead.” 

Achilles said, ‘“‘Go, and drive the Trojans from the ships. I 
will arm my men to help you for even now the Trojans fire the ships. 

Furiously did Patroclus rush into the fight in the chariot of 
Achilles. Chief after chief fell before him until he had slain nine 
of the best men of Troy. Then waxing bolder, he tried to climb 
the very walls of Troy. At this, mighty Hector drove his war- 
horses at Patroclus. With the help of Apollo he bore the valiant 
- Patroclus down. The shadow of death fell upon him. No more 
in the ears of Patroclus roared the din of battle. Still and silent 


forever he lay. 
Part XII 


The Rousing of Achilles 


The fight had been fierce before Patroclus fell. It raged more 
fiercely still when he lay dead. 

Hector stripped from Patroclus the arms of Achilles. Then the 
_ Trojans wished to drag his body to the city to do him dishonor. 
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The Greeks fought for the body until the earth was wet with 
blood and the very skies echoed with the clang of battle. 

A fleet messenger flew to Achilles. ‘“Patroclus is dead!” he 
cried. “They fight around his naked body, for Hector holds his 
armor.” 

Then, all unarmed, Achilles rushed forth and stood beside the 
trench. With a mighty voice he shouted and at the sound of his 
voice terror fell upon the Trojans. They drew back from among 
the dead. The Greeks bore away the body of Patroclus. 

All that night Achilles sat beside the body, shedding a tears 
for the friend he had sent forth to battle. 


Part XII 


With the morning light Thetis, the mother of Achilles, came 
to the scene. She bore splendid arms for her son. 

At last Achilles gladly put on his armor and went forth to avenge 
his friend Patroclus. As Achilles raised his terrible war-ery every 
Greek sprang to the fight once more. Even Agamemnon, wounded 
as he was, came forth. There did Achilles and papi speak 
as friends once again, their long strife ended. 

Hungry for war, Achilles led the Greeks to meet the Trojans 
on the plain. As a fierce fire rages through the forest, so did the 
flames of war drive through the hosts of Troy. 

Achilles was merciless and one brave after another fell before 
him. From the walls of Troy old King Priam saw the havoc 
Achilles wrought. When Hector would have gone forth to meet 
him the old king pleaded in grief, “Hector, beloved son, I pray 
thee go not out alone to meet this man. Mightier far than thou 
is he.” 

Part XIV 


The Death of Hector 


All eager for the fight was Hector. He, of all the men of Troy, 
was unafraid. Outside the city walls leaning against a tower, he 
awaited the coming of the great destroyer. 

At last they met face to face, spear to spear. Like a shooting 
star in the darkness the spear of Achilles flashed as he hurled it to 
pierce the neck of Hector. Gods and men had deserted Hector 
and alone before the walls of Troy he fell and died. Thus ended 
the fight of the mighty two. 
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For twelve days the Greek host rejoiced while the body of 
Hector lay unburied near the ships. Then at length old King 
Priam went to the camp of the Greeks. He fell before Achilles, 
beseeching him to have mercy and give him back the body of his son. 

Achilles’ heart was touched and the body of Hector was ran- 
somed. With wailing of women and the sounds of them that 
mourn did the people of Troy welcome home their hero. 


Part XV 
The Mourning for Hector 

Over the dead Hector lamented his mother, for of all her sons 
he was the most dear. His wife wept over him with burning tears. 

To his bier came Helen. With breaking heart she sobbed forth 
her sorrow. “Dearest of my brothers,” she said. “From thee I 
have never heard reproach. Thou hast ever stood by me with 
kind words. Lost, lost is my one true friend.” 

They laid the dead Hector on a lofty funeral pyre. When the 
flames had consumed his body his comrades placed his ashes in a 
golden urn. Over it they raised a mighty mound of great stones 
that all might see where he rested. 


Part XVI 
The Fall of Troy 

The warfare between the Greeks and the Trojans was not yet 
ended. To Achilles death came in a shaft from the bow of Paris. 
The arrow wounded him in the heel, his one vulnerable spot. Paris 
was slain by a poisoned arrow shot by a leper at midnight. 

There came a day when the Greeks burned their camp and 
started to sail homeward across the gray water. Behind them 
they left a mighty horse of wood. The men of Troy came and 
drew it into the city as a trophy and a sign of victory over those 
who made it. Inside this horse were hidden some of the bravest 
warriors of Greece. At night while the Trojans feasted these men 
came out of their hiding place and threw open the city gates. 

As soon as it was dark the Greek vessels sailed back to their old 
moorings. Silently the Greeks stole into the city of Troy as the 
gates were opened. In fire and blood fell the citadel of the Tro- 
jans, never to rise again. 

Yet Helen did not perish. Menelaus took her back to his own 
kingdom, there to reign a queen in peace,—she who had brought 
grief and death to so many.—(Adapted from stories of the Iliad.) 
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Tur Kniauts or THE SILVER SHIELD 


Part I 


There was once a castle with turrets that rose above the tallest 
trees. Surrounding the castle was a stone wall with a high gate- 
way. The forest near the castle was dark and dangerous, and was 
the home of many cruel giants. However, in the castle there was 
a company of knights who were kept there by the king of the 
country. They were to help travelers who might be in the forest 
and to fight with the giants whenever they could. 

Each knight wore a suit of armor and carried a spear, while 
over his helmet there floated a great red plume that could be seen 
a long way off by anyone in distress. The most wonderful thing 
about the knights’ armor was their shields. They were not like 
those of other knights but had been made by a magician who had 
lived in the castle years before. The silver of which they were 
made sometimes shone in the sunlight with unusual brightness. 
At other times the surface of the shields would be clouded as by a 
mist and one could not see his face reflected there as he could when 
they shone more brightly. 


Part II 


When each knight received his spurs and his armor a new shield 
was given him. The surface of the new shield was always clouded 
and dull. As the knight did good service against the giants or 
helped travelers in the forest, his shield grew brighter so that he 
could see his face reflected in it. If he proved lazy or cowardly 
it grew more and more cloudy until the knight became ashamed 
to carry it. 

However, when a knight was victorious in a hard battle or was 
successful in doing an errand for the lord of the castle, not only 
did his silver shield grow brighter but in the center of it he could | 
see something like a golden star. This,was the greatest honor a 
knight could achieve. Usually only a tried soldier could win it. 
At the time when this story begins the lord of the castle was the 
only knight whose shield bore the golden star. 


Part II 


There came a time when the worst of the giants in the forest 
came together for a battle against the knights. A camp was made 
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in a dark hollow not far from the castle where the knights made 
ready to fight them. The windows of the castle were closed and 
barred. The air was filled with noise and excitement. 

In the castle a knight named Sir Roland was most eager for the 
battle. He was a splendid warrior, always ready to do knightly 
deeds. Although he was still young, his shield had begun to shine. 
He said, “This battle will be the great opportunity of my life.” 
He hoped that he would be put in the most dangerous place of all. 

All the knights assembled in the great hall to receive the com- 
mands of their leaders. When the lord of the castle came to Sir 
Roland he said, “One brave knight must stay behind and guard 
the gate-way of the castle. I have chosen you, Sir Roland.” 

Sir Roland was disappointed. He bit his lip and covered his 
face. At first he wanted to reply angrily but struggled against 
this feeling and went to look after his duties at the gate. 

The gate-way was high and narrow and was reached from the 
outside by a bridge that crossed the moat, surrounding the castle 
on every side. When an enemy approached, a guard rang a bell. 
The bridge was drawn up against the castle wall so that no one 
could cross the moat. Knowing this, the giants had given up long 
ago an attack on the castle. 


Part IV 


To-day the battle was to be in a dark hollow in the forest. Per- 
haps the guard of the castle gate would have nothing to do except 
watch like a common door-keeper. It was not strange that Sir 
Roland thought someone else might have done this. 

Presently all the other knights marched out in flashing armor, 
red plumes waving over their heads and spears in their hands. The 
lord of the castle cried out, “Sir Roland, guard the gate until all 
return. Letnooneenter.” Soon all were lost in the shadows of the 

forest. 

Sir Roland gazed longingly after them. How he wished he were 
one of them on the way to battle! Putting the thought out of his 
mind, he tried to think of pleasanter things. It was a long time 
before anything happened or any word came from the battle. 


Part V 


Sir Roland saw one of the knights limping down the path to the 
castle and went out on the bridge to meet him. This knight wasn’t 
brave. When he was wounded he became frightened. . 
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“T have been hurt,”’ he said, ‘“‘so that I cannot fight any longer. 
I could watch the gate for you if you would like to go back in my 
place.” 

At first Sir Roland’s heart leapt with joy. When he remembered 
what the commander had told him on going out, he said, “I should 
like to go but a knight belongs where his commander has put him. 
My place is here at the gate and I cannot open it even for you. 
Your place is at the battle.” 

When the knight heard this he became ashamed. Turning 
about, he went into the forest again. 


Part VI 


Sir Roland kept guard silently for another hour when there 
came an old beggar woman, asking if she might come in and have 
some food. He refused to let her enter the castle but asked her to 
sit down and rest until a servant might bring her something to eat. 

While she waited, she said, “I have just come from the scene of 
battle. The giants are fighting as they have never fought before. 
Don’t you think you had better go and help your friends?” _ 

“T should like to, indeed,” said Sir Roland, “but I am set to 
guard the gate-way of the castle and cannot leave.” 

“One fresh knight would make a difference when they are all 
weary,” she added. 

“Yes,” said Sir Roland, “but I must obey orders.” 

“T suppose,” she said, “you are a knight who likes to keep out 
of the fight.” She then laughed a thin and taunting laugh. 

Sir Roland was angry. “If this were only a man instead of a 
woman I would show him,” thought he. Shutting his lips and 
setting his teeth hard together, he gave to the old woman food which 
the servant had brought. The gate was then closed that she 
might not talk to him any more. 


Part VII 


Presently someone called from without. Sir Roland opened 
the gate and saw at the other end of the draw-bridge an old man 
with a long black cloak. “Why are you knocking here? The 
castle is closed to-day.” 

“Are you Sir Roland?” the old man asked. 

“Yes,” Sir Roland answered. 

“Your place is with your commander and his knights in the 
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struggle with the giants. You are losing the chance of your life. 
Listen to me. I have brought you a magic sword.” 

Saying this, the old man drew from under his coat a wonderful 
sword. It flashed in the sunlight as if it were covered with 
diamonds. “If you will go into the battle with this sword,” he 
said, “you may have it. Nothing can stand before it. When you 
lift it the giants will fall back, your master will be saved, and you 
will be crowned the victorious knight. Soon you will be the lord 
of the castle.” 


Part VIII 


Sir Roland believed the old man to be a magician. As he 
reached for the sword the old man came forward as if to cross the 
draw-bridge into the castle. Suddenly he remembered that the 
gate-way had been intrusted to him and he ordered the old man to 
halt. The old man only repeated as he waved the shining sword, 
“It is for you. Take it and win the victory.” 

Sir Roland dared not be tempted longer. He struck the great 
bell at the gate-way which was the signal for the servants inside to 
pull in the chains of the draw-bridge. Instantly the draw-bridge 
came up, shutting Sir Roland in and the old man out. 

As Sir Roland looked across the moat he saw a wonderful thing. 
Throwing off his black cloak, the old man grew bigger and bigger 
until he was a giant as tall as any in the forest. Sir Roland recog- 
nized him as one of the enemy who had changed himself to a little 
man through some magic power. In this way he had hoped to make 
his way into the castle while the knights were away. The giant 
shook his fist across the moat, then went angrily back into the 
forest. 


Part IX 


Sir Roland resolved not to open the gate again for anyone. 

Presently he sprang forward with joy. The blare of bugles 
announced the return of the victorious knights. He gave the signal 
to let down the draw-bridge and went out to meet them. Though 
the knights were dusty, blood-stained, and weary, there never had 
been a happier home-coming. 

Sir Roland greeted them as they passed over the bridge. When 
he had closed and fastened the gate, he followed them into the 
great hall. After the lord of the castle took his place on the high 
seat, Sir Roland came forward with the key of the gate to give an 
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account of himself. When he opened his mouth to speak one of 
the knights cried out, “The shield! Sir Roland’s shield!” 

Everyone turned and looked at the shield which Sir Roland 
carried on his left arm. Never before had there been such amaze- 
ment in the castle for there was the golden star of knighthood 
shining brightly from the center of the shield. 


Part X 


Sir Roland knelt before the lord of the castle to receive his 
commands. He still did not know why there was so much excite- 
ment. ‘‘Speak, Sir Knight,” said the commander. “Tell us 
what has happened to-day at the castle. Have you been attacked 
by the giants? Did you fight them alone?” 

“No, my lord,” said Sir Roland. “Only one giant has been 
here and he went away silently when he found he couldn’t enter.” 

When he had told his whole story the knights all looked at one 
another but no one spoke a word. The golden star continued to 
shine. 

After a long time, the lord of the castle said, ‘Men make mis- 
takes, but our silver shields are never mistaken. Sir Roland has 
fought and won the hardest battle of all to-day. He that ruleth 
his own spirit is greater than he that taketh a city.” 

All the other knights arose then and saluted Sir Roland. He was 
the youngest knight that ever carried the golden star.—(Adapted 
from Alden’s Knights of the Silver Shield.) 


Oral historical lesson: 
Rosin Hoop 


Introduction.—(To be told by the teacher preparatory to the — 


stories about Robin Hood. Not to be used for written English 
in any case.) 

Robin Hood was a real man. He lived in England more than 
seven hundred years ago. ‘The stories of his life and adventures 
were written by men whose names have been forgotten. The words 
in which these stories were written are so different from ours that 
you would not understand them if you could find the old books. 
These little stories about him which I am going to tell you, you 
will find easy to understand. 

Robin Hood lived in a time very different from ours. The first 
story will tell you how he came to live in the Greenwood. The 
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more you know about brave Robin the inore you will love and admire 
him. 


How Robin Hood Came to Live in the Greenwood 


Many years ago two races lived in England, the Saxons and the 
Normans. They hated each other cruelly. The Normans when 
they first came to England were poor. They stole the money, the 
castles and the lands of the Saxons, and made many of the Saxons 
become their servants. 

At the time Robin Hood lived Richard the Lion-hearted was 
king of England. King Richard loved to fight. He loved to help 
the weak. Richard did not stay all the time in England to rule 
his people. He went off with an army to fight the heathen who 
lived in the land where Christ was born. 

Now King Richard had a wicked brother, Prince John. While 
King Richard was gone to the Holy Land, Prince John tried to steal 
his kingdom. He made himself king while Richard was away. 
He was very cruel to the Saxons and tried to please the Normans. 

At this time Robin Hood was a young man. His father was an 
earl. One day an enemy came with many soldiers and killed 
Robin’s father and everyone in his house except Robin. They 
burned the earl’s house and stole his money. Robin was not killed 
because he could shoot so straight with an arrow that no one dared 
to go near him. 

When Robin saw that all his friends were dead he fled to Sher- 
wood Forest. His heart was full of anger and revenge. He threw 
himself under a tree on the ground and longed to kill every man 
who had injured his father. 

The great trees waved gently to and fro in the forest. The birds 
sang sweetly. The deer went softly through the bushes. Every- 
where was calm and peace except in poor Robin’s angry heart. 

At last the quiet forest comforted him. The anger melted out 
of his heart until only sorrow was left. Then, bare-headed, he stood 
up and made this vow: 


i 


‘IT swear to honor God and the king, 
To help the weak and fight the strong, 
To take from the rich and give to the poor, 
So God will help me with His power.”’ 


This is how Robin Hood first came to live in the Greenwood and 
have all his wonderful adventures. 
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Tue Mperina or Rosin Hoop snp LittLte JoHn 


Part I 


When it was known that Robin Hood had gone to live in the 
Greenwood, others who had been driven from their homes by the 
Normans joined him. He and his band were known as the “‘ Merry 
Men.” 

Robin and his men always wore suits of Lincoln green with 
hoods to match. Perhaps this is how he came to be called Robin 
Hood. 

Robin was captain of the Merry Men. Next to him came Little 
John. I will tell you the tale of how he and Robin became friends 
and how Little John was named. 

One sunshiny spring morning Robin was tired of the caves in 
which he and his men lived. He said, “I will take my bow and 
arrows and go out and seek an adventure.” 


Part II 
The Adventure Comes 


As Robin walked rapidly along he came to a deep river with a 
narrow, shaky bridge over it. After he had started to cross he 
noticed a great, tall man coming from the other side. 

“Go back, and wait till I have come over,’”’ commanded Robin. 

The stranger laughed and called out, “You go back and wait 
till I get across.” 


This made Robin very angry. He was used to being obeyed. 


He fitted an arrow to his bow and called out again, “If you don’t 
go back, T’ll shoot.” 

“You are a coward,” said the stranger. ‘‘ You talk about shoot- 
ing when I have only a stick with which to defend myself.” 


Part III ‘ 
The Fight 


Robin Hood threw his arrows behind him on the shore. He 
said, “Wait until I get a stick.” 

Robin came back on the bridge. ‘Whoever first knocks the 
other into the water shall be the victor,’’ he said. 

Then they began to club each other. Bang! smash! crack! 
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bang! fell the blows. They kept at it until both were tired out. 
At last with one mighty blow the stranger sent Robin into the river. 
Robin swam to the shore. The stranger had fought so bravely 
and beaten so fairly that Robin was ready to be friends with him. 
They shook hands and Robin said, “I need you in my band of 
Merry Men.” 
Part IV 


The Merry Men Name the Stranger 


Robin put his bugle-horn to his lips and blew a loud blast. All 
his men, dressed in their green suits and carrying their bows, 
came flying at the call. 

When they found that the stranger had knocked Robin into the 
river they wanted to drown him. Robin said, “‘No, he is my friend. 
His name is John Little.” 

All the men shouted at the idea of a man seven feet tall being 
called John Little. Robin said, “Come on, my little John, we'll 
go home to dinner.” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the Merry Men, “the very name for him! 
Little John! We'll christen him!” 

They had a very merry dinner. The rabbits and venison were 
cooked toa turn. Little John was the merriest of them all. 


Part V 
The Christening 


In spite of the fun at dinner Robin’s men did not forget the 
christening. A christening is always great fun. 

Seven of them came up behind John Little and wrapped him in a 
long, green cloak. He laughed and screamed in turn, and kicked 
and struggled. 

“Hush, baby, hush!” they said. The seven-foot baby would 
~ not hush, however. 

At last one of the men stepped up beside him and said, “This 
infant has been called John Little. Henceforth he shall be called 
Little John.” Then the Merry Men poured bucketful after 
bucketful of water over him until he was as wet as ever Robin was 
when he fell into the river. 

At last the buckets were empty and the christening was over. 
Then Robin gave Little John a new suit of Lincoln green. From 
that day Little John lived with him and was his best friend. 
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Rogsrn Hoop anv Friar Tuck 


Part I 


As Robin Hood was walking through the Greenwood one day 
’ he found a fat friar sitting near a deep brook. Robin thought he 
would have some sport with him. He said, “Carry me over the 
brook, fat friar, or I will beat thee till thou art sore.” 

The friar without a word tucked up his gown and carried Robin 
over. As Robin started off into the woods the friar cried, “Stay, 
my fine fellow, and carry me back or it will cause thee sorrow.” 

Robin had a fine sense of fairness. He took the fat friar on his 
shoulders and carried him back across the brook. 


Part If 


Robin set the friar down on the bank and said, “Now, fat friar, 
carry me over once more. Since thou art twice my weight it is 
fair that I should have two rides to thy one.” 

The friar again took Robin on his back. In the middle of the 
stream he threw Robin into the water saying, “Now we will see 
if thou canst swim.” Then the friar started away laughing. 

Robin was furiously angry. He ran after the friar with his 
staff and tried to beat him. They fought till both were tired out. 
Then Robin made friends with the friar and asked him to be the 
chaplain of the Merry Men. Friar Tuck was quite willing. He 
stayed with Robin’s men many years and became almost as famous 


as Robin Hood himself. 


THe WEDDING oF ALAN-A-DALE 
Part I 


One sunshiny morning Robin was walking in the woods with 
Little John and Much. You will remember that Little John was 
seven feet tall. Much was scarcely five but very broad and dumpy. 
He was called Much because he was so short, just as Little John 
was called Little because he was so tall. These three out walking, 
met a knight dressed all in dull gray. He was walking sadly with 
his head down. Robin was sorry for him and said, “Sir Knight, 
why are you so sad?” 

Then the knight told this tale: 
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“My name is Alan-a-Dale. Seven years ago I fell in love with 
the most beautiful lady in the world. Yesterday was to have 
been my wedding day. When I went to claim my bride her father 
said she was not for such a poor man as I. To-morrow she is to be 
married to an old, old man who is ugly but rich. My heart is 
broken.” 

Robin clapped Alan on the shoulder. ‘Cheer up!” he said. 
“To-morrow is your wedding day.” Then he asked Alan where 
the church was in which the bride was to be married. 


Part II 


Early the next morning Robin dressed himself as an old harper. 
He said to Little John, “Follow me soon with Alan-a-Dale, Friar 
Tuck, and twenty-four good men all dressed in Lincoln green.” 

Then Robin went to the church. At the door he met the bishop. 
He pretended that he had come to play his harp at the wedding; 
but he went and hid behind one of the pillars of the church. 

As the lovely ladies in their beautiful dresses came in Robin 
heard bits of their talk: 

“Poor girl,” said one, “so young and pretty.” 

“And he so old and ugly.” 

“Not to say wicked!” 

‘And she loves someone else I hear.” 

“Yes, Alan-a-Dale.” 

“Then why doesn’t he carry her off?” 

“Oh, he is too poor!” 

“Oh, the pity of it!” 

At last came the bride. She was as beautiful but as pale as a 
lily. Her face was sad and her eyes cast down. In her golden hair 
and around her throat were wonderful pearls and her robe was 
- of shimmering white satin. 


Part II 


As the bishop opened his book to begin the service Robin 
sprang from behind the pillar. “Stop,” he cried, “the bridegroom 
is too old and ugly for this beautiful bride.” 

Then he clapped his horn to his lips and blew a blast. In rushed 
his twenty-four men, Alan-a-Dale, and Friar Tuck. 

“Now,” said Robin, ‘‘as we have all come to church it is a pity 
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not to have a wedding. Let the lady choose of all these fine men 
which she will have.” 

Lady Christabel turned as pink as a rose. Alan-a-Dale was 
standing beside her. She slipped her hand into his. The bishop 
was so angry that he could not speak, so Robin Hood said, “We 
must get someone else to marry them. Come along, Friar Tuck.” 

Christabel’s father would have liked to stop the wedding. He 
could not for two of Robin’s men held him fast and kept their hands 
over his mouth. 

So Christabel and Alan-a-Dale were married. They went to 
live in Sherwood Forest with the Merry Men. 


Rozsin Hoop anpD THE BisHop 
Part I 


The bishop was very angry because of the trick which Robin 
Hood played him at Alan-a-Dale’s wedding. He sought revenge. 

One day the bishop had to take a great sum of money to some 
monks who lived on the other side of Sherwood Forest. As he was 
sure he would meet Robin Hood in the forest, he took all the 
soldiers and servants he could. He hoped he might either kill 
Robin or take him prisoner. 

That very morning Robin Hood was out in the forest all alone 
far from any of his men. Suddenly he saw the bishop and his 
soldiers close upon him. 

Robin ran for his life. Twisting and turning in and out among 
the trees he went. Close after him came the soldiers. Robin’s 
suit of Lincoln green, almost the color of the leaves, helped him. 
As the woods grew thicker the men found it more and more difficult 
to follow Robin. At last they lost him altogether. 


Part II 


Robin knew the danger was not yet over. These men would 
hunt him as if he were a wolf. In the very heart of the woods 
lived an old woman. He was sure she would help him because 
he had been kind to her. 

Robin knocked at her door and told her his trouble. She 
quickly changed clothes with him. In her dress Robin was able 
to get back to his men though he met some of the soldiers in the 
wood. Very funny he looked in her white cap and gray gown as 
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he hobbled along. As he said, “Good morning, sirs,” in a high 
cracked voice, the soldiers never suspected they were letting bold 
Robin escape from them once more. 


' Part I 


Robin knew the old woman would be in danger for helping him. 
He gathered a great crowd of his men together and hurried off to 
save her. 

Sure enough! The bishop and his men had been to her hut. 
The bishop was so old he could scarcely see and his men did not 
know Robin. In the hunter’s suit of Lincoln green they mistook 
the old woman for Robin and carried her off. Imagine their sur- 
prise when, as they rode through the forest, Robin Hood with a 
hundred of his men surrounded them. 


Part IV 


When the bishop saw the men he laid his hand on the bridle 
of the old woman’s horse. ‘‘ Who are these?” he said. 

“Faith,” said the old woman, “I think it is a man called Robin 
Hood with his friends.” 

“Who are you, then?” asked the bishop. 

“Only an old woman and not Robin Hood at all,” she replied. 

Then the bishop turned to run away. Robin Hood said, “No, 
my Lord Bishop, you cannot go yet.” 

Robin lifted the old woman from her horse, saying, “I thank 
you, dame, for your kindness to me this day.” 

To the bishop he said, “The money you are carrying you have 
stolen from the poor. To-day I shall return it to them.” 

Seeing it was useless to fight, the bishop gave up the five hundred 
pounds he was carrying. Robin then allowed him to go on his way. 


Rozsrn Hoop anD THE BUTCHER 


Part I 


The Sheriff of Nottingham hated Robin Hood so much that he 
wanted to kill him. Robin often went to Nottingham but always 
so well disguised that nobody knew him. 

One day Robin was walking through the forest when he met a 
butcher. ‘What have you there, my man?” asked Robin. 

“Meat,” replied the man. “Do you want to buy some?” 
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“Yes,” said Robin. “TIl buy all you have, and your horse, 
and change clothes with you, too.” 

The exchange was soon made. With a big basket of meat on 
each side of his saddle Robin rode into Nottingham market. 

“Prime meat, ladies!” he cried, “Come and buy. Cheapest 
' meat in all the market. Two-pence a pound, ladies. Come buy! 
Come buy!” 

‘“‘What!” said everyone, “‘beef at two-pence a pound! I never 
heard of such a thing! Why, it is generally ten-pence.” 


Part II 


In a little while Robin had sold all his meat. Every other 
butcher in the market was jealous of him. ‘‘We must pretend to 
be friends with him,” they said. ‘“‘Let us take him to the sheriff’s 
hall to dinner.” 

‘With all my heart,” said Robin when they invited him. 

At dinner Robin sat at the sheriff’s right hand. Much as the 
sheriff hated Robin he did not know him in his butcher’s clothes. 
At first the dinner party was very dull but Robin was so full of fun 
that soon he had everybody laughing. 

The sheriff was a greedy old man. He thought, “This man 
must be very rich to sell meat at two-pence a pound. If he has 
any more cattle to sell Tl buy them all cheap. Then I'll sell 
them for a good price and make a great deal of money.” 


Part III 


After dinner the sheriff drew Robin aside. “Have you any 
horned beasts to sell?” he asked. 

“Yes, that I have, two or three hundred,” answered Robin. 

“Well,” said the sheriff, “I must see them first. I'll go home 
with you.” 

That night the sheriff went to his money chest and counted out 
three hundred pounds in gold. He slept with it under his pillow 
for fear someone should steal it. In the morning he saddled his 
pony, took his gold, and went with Robin. 

As the sheriff rode along he said, “There’s a bold, bad man 
who lives in this forest. His name is Robin Hood. He sometimes 
robs people of their money. Do you think we shall meet him?” 

“T am sure we shall not,” said Robin with a laugh. 
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Part IV 


As Robin and the sheriff rode along they spied a hundred fine, 
fat deer. “Well, what do you think of my horned beasts?” quoth 
Robin. 

“I think I should like to go back to Nottingham,” said the 
sheriff in a trembling voice. 

Then Robin clapped his horn to his lips. At the first blast 
came Little John and all his company. 

“Good morning, Little John,” said Robin. “I hope you have 
something good for dinner. Here is my friend, the sheriff.” 

“That we have,” said Little John. “But I hope the sheriff 
intends to pay honestly.” 

Then they gave the sheriff a fine dinner for which they made 
him pay the whole three hundred pounds. The sheriff was nearly 
broken hearted at parting with this gold which he had stolen from 
the poor people. He was also nearly frightened to death to find 
that he was in bold Robin Hood’s power. So his heart was thankful 
when, after dinner, Robin set him on his pony and sent him home 
to his wife. 


Rosin Hoop AND THE SILVER ARROW 


Part I 


Over and over again the Sheriff of Nottingham tried to catch 
Robin Hood. You will remember how Robin fooled him about the 
horned beasts. Every time he failed to catch Robin he grew more 
angry. 

At last the sheriff thought he had a plot that would surely 
catch his victim. He said, “I shall have a beautiful silver arrow 
made. It shall have a golden head. I will give it as a prize to the 
_ man who can shoot the best. Robin and his men are sure to come 
and try win it. I will have a great many soldiers ready to take 
them all prisoners.” 

Part II 


Now Robin and his men could shoot farther and straighter 
with their bows and arrows than any other men in the world. Of 
all the archers Robin was the very best. 

The sheriff had his beautiful arrow made. He sent his mes- 
sengers to all the towns to tell the archers about it. Then he got 
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his soldiers ready. He said, ‘‘There must be no mistake about it 
this time.” 

The day for the match was fixed. Robin and his men planned 
to go. One of Robin’s men heard of the sheriff’s trick. He begged 
Robin not to go. 

“You talk like a coward,” said Robin. “If you are afraid, 
stay at home with the women. As for me, I intend to try for this 
prize.” 

Part II 

When the great day came Robin and his men all went to the 
match. They did not wear their suits of Lincoln green. Some 
dressed in white, some in red, some in yellow, and some in blue. 
They did not all go together but in groups of two or three. 

From the window of his house the sheriff kept looking and 
looking for Robin, but no suit of Lincoln green did he see. He 
was greatly disappointed. He kept saying to himself, “Surely 
he will come yet. Surely he will come.” 

““How many men have come to try for the prize?” asked the 
sheriff of the Master of the Lists. 

* About eight hundred,” replied the Master. 


Part IV 


At last the match began. It was a fine sight. At one end of a 
great plain were set up fifty targets for the men to shoot at. The 
targets were painted in rings—white in the center, then a red ring, 
then a black ring, and last a yellow ring. The men had to try to 
send their arrows right into the middle of the target and hit the 
white part. 

It was very exciting. Robin and his men shot splendidly. 
Every time Robin sent his arrow right into the middle of the white. 

At last someone cried, “The man in red is the very best shot.” 
Of course the man in red was Robin Hood himself. 


Part V 


When the shooting came to an end Robin had won the prize. 
The people cheered loudly while the man in red went up to the 
sheriff’s wife. She presented him with the silver arrow. 

Then the people all went home. Robin and his men went as 


they had come by twos and threes. No one suspected who they 


were, least of all the sheriff. 
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A few days after Robin wrote a letter to the sheriff telling him 
who had won the prize. Little John put the letter on an arrow 
and shot it into the town. When-the sheriff read the letter he 
raved like a madman. 


Rosin Hoop anp Kine Ricuarp 
Part I 


After King Richard the Lion-Hearted came back from his wars 
in the Holy Land he heard of the doings of Robin Hood and his men. 
He was curious to see this Robin. 

The king disguised himself in plain black armor and went to 
Sherwood Forest alone. He had not ridden many miles when he 
was called to a halt by Robin Hood himself. 

The king wore on his breast the red cross which all knights who 
had fought in the Holy Land bore. Robin had respect for this 
cross. He treated the knight in friendly fashion and invited him 
to dine with him. As the knight in black armor consented, Robin 
led the way to the place where he and his men held their feasts. 


Part II 


Robin gave the Black Knight a banquet of the best the forest 
afforded—fish, fowl, and venison. No one was supposed to shoot 
the king’s deer in Sherwood Forest but the king himself. When 
King Richard saw Robin Hood and his men feasting on his venison 
he scarcely knew whether to laugh or to be angry. 

After dinner Robin and his men amused their unknown guest 
by showing their skill with the bow. Two peeled wands were set 
up at such a distance that the king said, “I am sure they cannot 
hit them.” 

“Now,” said Robin, “shoot your very best. Shoot as if the 
king were here.” They shot so well that the king praised them 
greatly. 

Part II 

The Black Knight liked Robin and all these brave, daring men. 
He said to Robin, “If I could get pardon from the king for your 
outlaw deeds would you be willing to leave this life in the woods 
and serve him?” 

“With all my heart,” said brave Robin. 

“And you, men?” asked the Black Knight. 
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“Yes, with all our hearts,” they shouted. 

Then the king felt that he could keep his secret no longer. 
“T am your king,” he said. 

When Robin and his men heard this they fell on their knees 
before King Richard. “Stand up, my brave fellows,” said the 
king. “Are you ready to follow me and be my men?” 

“That we are,” shouted the Merry Men. “Long live King 
Richard!” 

Soon afterward Robin went with the king to London. He lived 
in the palace many years. 


Tue Deatu or Rosin Hoop 


Part I 


When Robin grew to be an old man he longed to see Sherwood 
Forest once more. He and Little John went back to the Greenwood. 
He found a few of his old friends still living there and he spent 
some time very happily with them. 

At last Robin began to feel weak and ill. He said sadly to Little 
John, “I am not able to shoot any more. My arrows will not fly. 
Help me to Kirkley Abbey. Perhaps my cousin, the Prioress, 
may help me by letting a little blood.” 

They set out for the abbey. With all the help Little John 
could give him, before they reached the abbey, Robin was very ill 
indeed. 


Part I 


Little John left Robin in the care of the Prioress for a few hours. 
He did not know that she hated Robin. Whether she meant to 
do it or not she bled Robin too freely. When Little John came back 
Robin was almost dying. 

“O, my dear master,” said Little John, “is there nothing I can 
do for you?” 

“Bring my bow and arrows,” said Robbin. “I will shoot one 
arrow from the window. Where it falls bury me.” 

So his bow was brought and Little John helped him while he 
shot the silver arrow from the window. Then he fell back dead. 

Just at that moment the bells began to ring for Christmas Eve. 
Robin was dead and could not hear them. Beside him knelt 
Little John, heart-broken.—(Adapted.) 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE Story or WILLIAM TELL 
(To be told by the teacher, preparatory to the story of William Tell) 


Many hundreds of years ago in a tiny country of Europe lived 
a brave and fearless people. They did not speak the same language 
which we speak, but they struggled with tyrants as all people 
who love freedom and country have had to do. 

For this reason we can read their story and be glad and sorry 
with them as if they were our own people. For whether it is the 
story of the Saxons against the Normans, or Wallace and Bruce 
of Scotland against the English, or Tell and his friends against 
the Austrians, it is all the same—we love the men who have fought 
for their freedom and their fatherland. 

As you study these stories of William Tell and his people 
fighting with the Austrians for the freedom of Switzerland, it will 
interest you to know that Bruce and Wallace were at the same time 
fighting for the freedom of Scotland. Morgarten, the great battle 
of Swiss independence, was fought a little more than a year after 
Bannockburn, the great battle for Scottish independence. It 
seems wonderful that these two mountain peoples—Swiss and 
Scots—should at the same time have fought for freedom, and not 
only fought for it, but won it. 

Because of our own hard-won independence you will honor 
these brave men and women who helped to save their country. 


How GESSLER AND LANDENBERG CAME TO RULE IN 
SwITZERLAND 


Part I 


The little country of Switzerland lies in the very heart of 

Europe. Nowhere is it touched by the blue sea, but is shut in on 
all sides by other countries. (Use Map.) It is a rugged land of 

wonderful snow-clad peaks, deep and fearful gorges, and perpen- 
dicular precipices thousands of feet high. 

‘The people, like the land, are rugged. The Swiss have always 
been brave and fearless and their country has lain safe and free 
in the midst of powerful enemies who longed to swallow it up. 

In those early times the greatest ruler of Europe was the 
emperor. His empire was called the Holy Roman Empire, and 
included most of Europe. It was divided into many states, one of 
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which was Switzerland. The chief ruler in Switzerland was a 
governor appointed by the emperor. 


Part II 


At last it happened that Albrecht, Duke of Austria, became 
emperor of the Holy Roman Empire. Albrecht was a son of the 
greedy Duke of Austria who wanted to win Switzerland. Like his 
father, he, too, wished to possess it. He thought that because he 
was the emperor the Swiss would not dare to resist him. He 
therefore sent two of his nobles to persuade the Swiss to own him 
as King. 

The Swiss listened to the fair words of the two nobles. They 
sent back this message: “‘Say to him, as emperor, that we will 
be true to the empire as we have ever been, but he must content 
himself with that.” ‘ 

Albrecht was very angry. “I will bend and break the proud 
peasants,” he said. 

For many months Albrecht left the Swiss without any governor. 
At last he called two of his most cruel friends to him, Gessler and 
Landenberg of Austria. ‘These men were tyrants, grim, rough, and 
pitiless. 

“You, Gessler,” said the emperor, “I make ruler of two of the 
cantons of Switzerland. You, Landenberg, I make ruler over the 
other canton. The people in these cantons are wild and rebellious. 
Tax them heavily. Rule them with a rod of iron.” 

“Your majesty shall be obeyed,” said both, bowing low. In a 
few days they set out with their followers for Switzerland. 

Hard and bitter times began for the Swiss when Gessler and 
Landenberg settled there. They delighted in oppressing the 
people. They loaded them with taxes. The slightest fault was 
punished with long imprisonment and heavy fines. The people 
became sad and downcast but they would not yield to Austria. 


. 


‘Tut Story or ARNOLD oF MELCHTHAL 
Part I 


In the canton governed by Landenberg lived Henri of Melch- 
thal with his son Arnold. Henri was a rich and prosperous farmer 
with neat barns filled with herds of sheep and cattle. He and 
his son Arnold were very happy in the comfortable farmhouse. 
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Landenberg saw their happiness and comfort and coveted their 
possessions. But Henri was so good a man that Landenberg could 
find no excuse to steal his lands and cattle as a punishment. 

Arnold, the son of Henri, was more wild and careless. He 
hated the Austrians and one day he called them some boyish nick- 
name. This was enough of an excuse for Landenberg. He sent 
one of his followers, Rudolph, with a band of men to seize Henri’s 
best yoke of oxen. 

Arnold was plowing in the field with those very oxen when 
Rudolph came. When he saw the men crossing his newly-plowed 
field, he growled to himself, “The Austrian peacocks! Could they 
not keep to the road?’’ The Austrians rode up and Rudloph gave 
orders to his men to unyoke the oxen. 

“Don’t dare to touch them!” cried Arnold. “They are mine.” 

“Yours!” exclaimed Rudolph. “They belong to my Lord of 
Landenberg. Perhaps you will think twice hereafter before you 
call him an ‘Austrian peacock.’ 

Then Rudolph tried to unyoke the oxen. Arnold struck his 
hand with his heavy staff as it lay on the yoke and broke two of 
Rudolph’s fingers. 

“Seize him!” cried Rudolph furiously. Arnold was too quick 
and the men wore heavy armor. He fled away over the plowed 
field and was soon hidden in a thick pine forest on the mountain. 


Part I 


By night it was known far and wide that Arnold of Melchthal 
had struck one of the governor’s servants and was in hiding. Poor 
Henri sat alone by his fireside wondering what would happen and 
if he should ever see his dear son again. 

Rudolph went straight to the governor and told him all that 
had happened. Landenberg was furiously angry and searched 
‘everywhere for Arnold. “Bring the father to me,” he said at last. 
“He must know where his son is hiding.” So the soldiers seized 
Henri and brought him before the governor. 

“Where is your son?” demanded Landenberg. 

“T do not know, my lord,” answered Henri. 

“Do not tell me that,” said Landenberg fiercely. “I do not 
believe you. Here, headsman, take him away, and if he will not 
speak, put out his two eyes.” 

They dragged Henri away and put out his eyes. Landenberg 
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seized all his goods, his hoard, and his cattle. Poor Henri, who a 
few days before had been prosperous and happy, was turned out to 
wander through the country—a poor, blinded beggar. 

Friendly people had pity on Henri of Melchthal. Because they 
remembered how kind he had been when he was rich and happy, 
they took him into their homes and tried to comfort and make him 
forget all that he had lost. 


Tur Story or GESSLER AND STAUFFACHER 


Part I 


While Landenberg had been playing his cruel part in his canton 
Gessler had been similarly busy in his states. 

Not satisfied with the one castle that he had, he set the men 
of Switzerland at the task of building him a far finer one without 
pay. This they did most unwillingly, for they knew that in the 
deep dark dungeons of this castle he intended to imprison and 
torture, not the Austrians, but themselves. 

Gessler often came to watch the building and to taunt the men 
at their work. “You do not want to build my castle,” he said. 
“Oh, you fierce lions! I will make you tame and humble.” 

After he had watched the work for some time Gessler rode 
away with a friend. “I must go,” he said, “and see a fine house 
which one of these proud peasants has been building near here. 
The dogs! They have no right to fine houses.” 

At last they came to the house which Gessler wanted to see. 
It was long and low and built of wood. The roof was of red tiles 
and the walls were painted white. It was far more beautiful than 
Gessler had expected and he stood gazing at it in anger. Beside 
the door on a wooden bench sat Werner Stauffacher, the man who 
had built the house. 


Part II 


As Gessler rode up Stauffacher rose ‘and greeted him politely. 
“Welcome, my lord,” he said. 

Gessler took no notice of Stauffacher’s greeting. ‘Whose 
house is this?”” he demanded roughly. 

Then Stauffacher answered quietly, “My lord, the house 
belongs to his Majesty, the Emperor, and is yours and mine to hold 
for use in his service.” 
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“T rule this land,” said Gessler angrily. “I will not have ‘you 
peasant-dogs build houses as you please and live like lords and 
nobles.” ‘Then he turned and rode away followed by his gay train 
of knights and soldiers. 

Werner Stauffacher was full of sad thoughts as he sat down 
again on the bench by the doorway. Soon his wife, Gertrude, came 
out and said, ““Why do you look so distressed, Werner?” Then 
Stauffacher told her of Gessler’s threatening visit. “I fear he means 
to make us trouble,” he said. 

Gertrude’s face was pale with anger when Stauffacher had fin- 
ished. “‘The cruel tyrant!” she cried. ‘Oh, that I were a man! 
Have you no friends whom you can trust who will join with you to 
rid the land of this yoke of bondage?” 

*T will go this very night to Walter Furst and Henri of Melch- 
thal,” said Werner. “They, I am sure, would join us. God help 
us if we fail.” 

“We will not fail,” said Gertrude, smiling at him bravely though 
her eyes were wet with tears. 


How THE Cap or Austria Was Set Up 


Stauffacher, after his talk with Gertrude, left his home. He 
traveled first from village to village trying to find out how the 
common people felt. Everywhere he found intensest hatred of 
Gessler and his cruel ways. Then he resolved to visit his friend, 
Walter Furst at Altorf. 

As he crossed the market-place in Altorf he heard shouting and 
trampling of feet. He stopped to see what it might mean. Down 
the street came a party of Austrian soldiers with a red cap perched 
on a tall pole. 

““Where shall we put it?”’ asked one. 

“Here at the cross-roads where all the people must pass,” 
~ answered another. 

There they planted the pole with the cap upon it. A gayly- 
dressed herald stepped forward and blew his trumpet. “‘Silence,” 
he cried. “In the name of His Majesty you are all commanded 
to bow the knee and do reverence to this cap whenever you pass 
it by, just as if it were His Majesty. Whoever disobeys shall be 
punished by imprisonment and death.” Then the soldiers marched 
gayly off. 

“Whoever heard of such nonsense!”’ cried one. 
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“Bow to a cap—an empty cap!” 

“And Gessler’s at that!” 

“Shame on him!” cried a dozen voices. 

Slowly with heavy hearts the people went away. The market- 
place was left empty except for the hat upon the pole and the 
soldier who watched beside it. Full of angry thoughts Stauffacher 
went on to the house of Walter Furst. 


Tue Mererina or Threz Parriots 


When Werner Stauffacher knocked at his friend’s door, Walter 
Furst himself let him in. Soon they were seated together talking 
earnestly. Werner told of Gessler’s visit and how his wife, Ger- 
trude, had urged him to seek the help of his friends. He told of 
his visit among the common people and of the hatred everywhere 
of the governor and of the Austrians. He spoke of Gessler’s latest 
insult to the people in requiring them to pay homage to his hat. 

“We cannot sit still and be crushed to death by tyrants,” said 
Walter. “I will do what I can among the people. We must rise 
and drive the Austrians from the land.” 

“And I,” said Werner, “will go to Henri of Melchthal, who, I 
am sure, will do——” 

“Alas! have you not heard?” interrupted Walter. 

“He is not dead?” 

“No, worse! he is blind and poor. Landenberg, the governor, 
has taken all his money and put out his eyes.” 

“Walter, Walter!” cried Stauffacher, “how can you sit still 
and tell me this?” 

There was silence between them for a few minutes. Then 
Walter told Werner all that had happened to Henri of Melchthal. 
“Arnold,” he added, “is hiding in this very house.” 

“Then he will join us,” cried Stauffacher. “He will join us 
for his father’s sake.” 

So Arnold was called in. Then these three men, calling upon 
God to help them, swore a solemn oath never to rest until they 
had freed Switzerland from the yoke of Austria. 


Tue MEETING IN THE Mrapow 


On the evening when Arnold, Werner, and Walter swore their 
solemn oath, they agreed to meet in three weeks, at midnight in 
the little meadow to tell what each had done. . 
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The three weeks slipped quickly by. Each of the three men 
had worked well. Arnold came first. to the little meadow, bringing 
with him ten trusty men. Next came Werner, who also had gath- 
ered ten about him. Last out from the shadows of the forest 
stepped Walter Furst. Several men followed him and beside him 
walked a young man. He was straight and tall and his eyes looked 
brave and honest. 

“William Tell!” cried Arnold, springing forward. ‘God be 
thanked that you are with us.” 

“They say he is the best shot in all Switzerland,” whispered 
someone. “I have seen him shoot an apple from a tree a hundred 
paces off.” 

Then in the moonlight these three and thirty men gathered 
together and swore to free Switzerland from the yoke of Austria. 
Long they talked and the first light of dawn streaked the sky before 
everything was settled and the patriots parted. Each went back 
to his home resolved to be patient a little longer, for on New Year’s 
Day the Austrian tyranny was to end. 


Wiiuram TEeELut AND His Great SHort 
Part I 


Hedwig, the wife of William Tell, was Walter Furst’s daughter. 
Tell had two sons, William and little Walter, who was about six 
years old. 

“Hedwig,” said Tell one morning, “I am going to Altorf to see 
your father.” 

Hedwig looked troubled. ‘“Do be careful, William,” she said. 
“You know the governor is there now ard he hates you.” 

“Oh, I am quite safe,” said Tell. “I will keep out of his way,” 
He took his bow and prepared to go. 

“Oh, father, may I go with you?” cried little Walter. “May 
I, Mother?” 

“Yes, if you like,” said Hedwig. 

So Tell and Walter set off merrily together. So busy was 
Tell listening to his little son that he quite forgot about the hat 
upon the pole. Instead of going around some other way to avoid 
it, he went straight through the market-place to Walter Furst’s 


house. 
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“Father, look,” said Walter, “how funny! There is a hat 
stuck up on a pole. What is it for?” 

“Don’t look, Walter. The hat has nothing to do with us,” 
said Tell as he took Walter by the hand and started to hurry him 
away. 


Part II 


It was too late for William to hurry away. The soldier who 
stood beside the pole cried, “Stand, in the emperor’s name!” 

“Let me pass, friend,”’ said Tell. 

“Not till you bow to that hat,” said the guard. 

Hearing the loud and angry voices, many people gathered to 
see what the cause might be. Everyone talked at once. In the 
midst of the confusion Gessler himself rode into the market. He 
checked his horse and gazed angrily at the crowd. ‘‘ What is this 
rioting?” he cried. 

“My lord,” said a soldier, “this fellow will not bow to the cap, 
according to your command.” 

“What!” said Gessler. “‘Who dared to disobey my com- 
mands?” 

“°Tis William Tell, my lord.” 

“Tell!” said Gessler. He was silent for a moment and then 
said, “I hear that you are a great shot, William Tell. They say 
that you never miss. I will prove you this day.” He laughed 
scornfully. “You shall shoot an apple from the head of your boy 
at the distance of a hundred yards.” 

“T will die first,” said Tell passionately. ‘Suppose I should 
miss?” 

“Very well,” said Gessler. “Die if you wish but do not think 
thus to save your boy. He shall die with you. Shoot, or die, 
both of you.” 


Part III 


Gessler sent a soldier for an apple. Then, “Bind the boy to 
that tree,” he commanded. 

Two soldiers seized Walter and bound him. He was not in 
the least afraid. Gessler, himself, placed the apple on the boy’s 
head. 

The soldiers paced off the hundred yards. ‘Come, Tell; from 
here you shall shoot,” said Gessler. ; 
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Tell took his place. He drew an arrow and fitted it carefully 
to his bow, then stuck it in his belt, then, still carefully, he fitted 
another arrow. ; 

A deep silence fell as Tell took one step forward. He raised 
his bow. A mist came before his eyes and his arm trembled. He 
dropped the bow to his side. Then from far away came Walter’s 
voice. “Shoot, father! I am not afraid. You cannot miss.” 

Once more Tell raised his bow. “Ping!” went the bowstring. 
Then cheer after cheer rent the air. The apple lay on the ground 
pierced through the center. 

“He has really done it,” said Gessler. Turning to Tell he 
asked, “But what was the other arrow for?” 

“For your false heart if I had missed,” said Tell. 

Gessler’s face grew dark with rage. “Seize him,” he cried. 
“TI will lock him in my castle where he will be quite safe.” Then 
he hurried Tell and the soldiers into his boat. 


Tue Escarse oF WituiAM TELL 


On the lakes of Switzerland storms arise very quickly. No one 
noticed when Gessler’s boat pushed off from the shore, how dark 
the sky had grown. Before the boat had gone very far the wind 
began to blow fiercely and the waves to rise. 

Pale with fear, the captain stood at the helm. He was an 
Austrian and knew nothing of the Swiss lakes. Wrapped in his 
mantle, Gessler sat silently watching the storm. He, too, knew 
that there was danger. 

One of Gessler’s servants whispered to him, “There is one man 
on board who could save us—William Tell, your prisoner.” 

“Cut his bands,” said Gessler. “But mark you, Tell, though 
you save us you go not free.” 

Tell took his place at the helm. There was one place where 

he knew it would be possible for a bold and desperate man to 
land. He was looking for that place. Nearer and nearer to the 
shore he steered. At last he was quite close to it. With one 
mighty bound he leaped to the shore, giving the boat a backward 
push with his feet as he went, which sent it out again into the 
stormy waters of the lake. There was a wild outcry from the sail- 
ors, but Tell quickly disappeared among the trees of the forest. 

A few hours later, wet but weary, Gessler and his companions 
succeeded in landing on the shores of the lake. 
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TrLu’s Seconp SHorT 


As soon as Gessler could secure his horse he started for his 
castle. His heart was full of bitterness toward the Swiss. 

Tell’s heart, too, was full of hate and anger. He could not for- 
get that he might have killed his own boy. There was but one 
thing to do. That was to kill Gessler, and Tell meant to do it. 

In a narrow place in the road to Gessler’s castle, Tell resolved 
to wait. Without stopping for food or rest he hurried to the spot. 
There he waited and watched. Many people passed along the road. 
At last when the sun was setting, Tell heard the tramp of horses, 
and a herald dashed along the highway, shouting, “Room for the 
Governor! Room, I say!” 

Gessler came slowly behind talking in a loud and angry voice 
to a friend. “I will break the pride of these peasants,” he said. 
“T will crush * The sentence was never finished. An arrow 
whizzed through the air, and with a groan Gessler fell dead. Tell’s 
second arrow had found its mark. 

When the first wild outcry was over and Gessler’s followers 
rushed to seize the avenger of the persecuted Swiss, Tell had dis- 
appeared into the forest. 


How Castite Rosssperg Was TAKEN 
Part I 
After the death of Gessler the Swiss waited for further action 
until the appointed time, New Year’s Eve. The Austrians held 


all the castles of Switzerland, and the Swiss knew that the first 
step toward freedom was to get possession of them. 


Among the servants of the Castle Rossberg lived a pretty Swiss © 


peasant girl named Anneli. Many people loved Anneli, but the 
person she loved best was a shepherd called Joggeli, whom she 
had promised to marry. 

Joggeli was one of those who had met in the meadow at mid- 
night and sworn to free Switzerland from the Austrians. He 
often went to see Anneli at the castle. One night he said to her, 
“Anneli, will you help to free Switzerland from the tyrants?” 

“Tell me how! Oh, tell me how!” cried Anneli. 

Joggeli bent and whispered to her and, as Anneli listened, her 
eyes sparkled and her cheeks grew red. “I am not afraid,” she 
cried. “‘I will be brave.” 
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After that night each time Joggeli came to the castle he brought 
a coil of rope hidden under his shepherd’s cloak. Anneli knotted 
all the long pieces together and hid them in a safe place. 


7 Part I 


On New Year’s Eve Anneli sat alone in her little room over- 
looking the castle wall. She had no light. One by one the 
sounds in the castle ceased and soon everyone was fast asleep. 

Twelve o'clock struck. At the last stroke Anneli softly opened 
her window, She dragged the heavy rope from its hiding place. 
With her strong little hands she knotted one end of it securely 
around an iron bar which divided the window into two parts. 
She lifted the rope and let it drop gently over the castle wall. In 
a minute or two Joggeli’s head appeared at the window. He 
leaped lightly into the room. “Brave little girl!” he whispered 
softly to Anneli. In another minute a second man appeared, then 
another, till twenty men had climbed up the rope and were safely 
‘within the castle wall. 

Then Anneli opened the door and ran down a long passage, 
followed by the twenty men. She led them straight to the great 
door which was guarded within by two sleepy Austrian soldiers. 
The Swiss threw themselves upon the sentinels and bound and 
gagged them before they could utter a word. Guided by Anneli, 
they went from room to room. Soon every Austrian in the castle 
was lying bound in the dungeons. 

When the work was done, upon the topmost tower of the castle 
the Swiss lighted a beacon fire. Soon all Switzerland knew that 
Castle Rossberg was taken. 


How LANDENBERG Was Driven From SwitzERLAND 
Part I 


Landenberg was living in a castle called Sarnen. On New 
Year’s morning he left the castle in great state to go to church, 
followed by servants and soldiers. As he passed through the 
castle gate he met a crowd of peasants going in the direction of 
the castle. Some were carrying baskets full of butter, cheese, and 
eggs. Others were driving goats and sheep before them. 

‘What is this crowd?” asked Landenberg. 

“The peasants bringing their New Year’s gifts to your lord- 
ship,” answered a soldier. 
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Landenberg looked to see if they were armed. Seeing only 
stout sticks in their hands, he said, “Let them carry their gifts to 
the castle.” Then he passed on to church. 

As soon as the peasants were within the castle gate each man 
drew from his coat a sharp blade and fixed it upon his stick. Arnold 
of Melchthal put his horn to his lips and blew a loud blast upon 
it. At the sound thirty Swiss, who had been hiding near the 
castle walls, rushed to join their comrades. Together they fell upon 
the Austrian soldiers and a fierce struggle followed. The Swiss 
soon had the better of it: All the Austrians were taken prisoners 
and the castle was set on fire. 


Part I 


Down in the valley in the little church Landenberg knelt to pray. 
The church was very full of women who were praying for the 
success of their fathers and brothers. In the quiet church the sound 
of the distant horn was heard. Landenberg stirred uneasily. He 
had been nervous since Gessler’s death. 

A few moments later the church door burst open. A blood- 
stained Austrian soldier rushed in. “Fly, my lord!” he cried. 
“The Swiss have taken the castle and it is in flames.” 

At the word Landenberg grew pale. He started as if to go to 
his castle. “You cannot go back, my lord,” said the soldier. 
** All ways are guarded, but I know a pass over the mountains.” 

“Lead and I follow,” said Landenberg, and he and his followers 
fled from the church. When they came to the pass it was so blocked 
with snow that they had to turn back. The proud tyrants of a 
few days before were like hunted animals. Cold and starving they 
hid by day and crept about at night. Yet the Swiss knew very 
well where they were hiding and many times might have taken 
them prisoners. However, they did not take them, for it was free- 
dom, not revenge, for which they were fighting. 


Part I 


At last Landenberg was taken prisoner and led before Henri 
and Arnold of Melchthal. Arnold hated Landenberg because of 
his cruelty to his father. ‘You robbed my father of his eyesight,” 
said Arnold. ‘‘Now you shall pay for it.” 

Landenberg, who was a coward, threw himself upon his knees 
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and begged for mercy. Henri, who was a good old man, also 
pleaded for mercy for the fallen tyrant. Arnold let him go, after 
he had promised to leave Switzerland forever. 

On this New Year’s Day all the great castles which the Aus- 
trians had built were laid in ruins by the Swiss. The first great 
blow for freedom had been struck. Yet the Swiss were merciful, 
for instead of killing their Austrian captives they merely sent them 
out of the country. 

Then they made ready for the final fight with the Emperor, 
which they knew must come. When the news of what the Swiss 
had really done reached the Emperor he was furiously angry. He 
was at the time fighting with Austria and had no soldiers to spare 
to send to Switzerland. So the Swiss were left in peace and had 
time to prepare for the great fight. 


How THE Swiss CoNQUERED THE AUSTRIANS 


Part I 


Emperor Albrecht was murdered by his own nephew. The 
new Emperor was friendly with the Swiss, but not so the Duke of 
Austria. He resolved to fight and conquer them. 

Duke Leopold made ready his army and set out for Switzer- 
land. He was a fierce and terrible man, but he was also tall and 
handsome. He looked very splendid in his glittering armor as 
he rode at the head of his twenty thousand soldiers. 

This great host came marching against thirteen hundred moun- 
tain peasants. Around the camp-fire the Swiss waited. While 
the leaders were holding a council of war an arrow was shot into 
the camp. On its shaft was a piece of parchment bearing the 
words, “Beware of Morgarten.” 

While they were wondering what the message meant an old 
man spoke up. “The letter is the warning of a friend,” he said. 
“Tt means that you must stay upon the heights of Morgarten. 
Duke Leopold will lead his army through the valley below. When 
his men are close packed in the narrow pass between the mountain 
and the lake you can rush down upon them from above and they 
will not be able to escape.” 

The leaders resolved to do as the old man advised. The little 
Swiss army lay down around their camp fires to rest till dawn. 
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Part II 


With the first streak of dawn the Swiss camp was astir. Men 
hustled hither and thither for the coming struggle. 

The peasant soldiers wore little armor and carried their bows 
and arrows and a weapon called a “Morning Star.” This was a 
heavy club the head of which was thickly covered with iron spikes 
so that it looked like a star. It was a deadly weapon. 

When the Swiss were drawn up in battle array they fell upon 
their knees and prayed that God would not that day forsake them. 
When they arose they calmly awaited the enemy. 

They had not long to wait. Soon the whole valley was closely 
packed with men and horses, the war banners fluttering in the wind. 
As they moved into the narrow pass the Swiss rolled huge stones down 
upon the men and horses below. The Austrian army was thrown into 
utter confusion. Horses galloped madly among the close-drawn 
ranks. Riders were trampled under foot. The soldiers from the rear, 
not knowing what was happening in front, kept pressing on. 

Down the mountain-side came the Swiss in perfect order. 
Swinging their morning stars about their heads, they fell upon the 
Austrian host. In the narrow pass between the mountain and the 
lake fell that day fifteen thousand of the flower of the Austrian 
troops. Duke Leopold barely escaped with his life. After that 
day he tried no more to take away the freedom of the Swiss. 

For many years after the battle of Morgarten Tell lived quietly 
in his mountain home, happy with his wife and children. In the 
year 1354, when he was an old man, a great flood carried away 
many houses. William Tell and a number of his friends were 
drowned. This hero still lives in the memory of the Swiss.—(Adapted 
from Schiller’s William Tell.) . 


LoHENGRIN 
Part I 


Hundreds of years ago a great king called “Henry the Fowler” 
ruled in Germany. The little country of Belgium was also part 
of his kingdom. Not only was Henry a king; he was also a brave 
soldier well able to lead his men into battle. 

Just about a thousand years ago “Henry the Fowler” was 
making ready to fight the Hungarians, a wild and warlike people 
who lived on the east of Henry’s kingdom. They had stolen some 
of his towns and murdered the people who lived in them. 
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As Henry needed a large army to defeat these bold enemies, 
he started out to visit different parts of his kingdom that he might 
rally his men about him. On this journey he came to Antwerp in 
Belgium. Gayly dressed nobles carrying fluttering banners crowded 
out to meet him. When the king made known his errand, they 
gladly promised their help, for those were days when men loved to 
show their courage. 

They pledged their loyalty to their king at a feast. Then they 
besought His Majesty to settle for them a dispute which had 
arisen as to who was the rightful ruler of their province of Brabant. 
King Henry, glad of a chance to show his good-will in return for 
their loyalty, promised to hear all their story. 


Part II 


This is the story that King Henry heard from the nobles: 

When the Duke of Brabant had died six years before, he had 
left two children: Godfrey, who was heir to his father’s kingdom, 
and a fair, gentle maid named Elsa. By their father’s wish the 
two children were placed under the care of their kinsman, Count 
Telramund. 

In his secret heart the count hated his little charges. He was 
the next heir to the throne and day and night he plotted how he 
might get rid of them and take possession of their kingdom. 

The people of Brabant loved the two children. For this reason 
Telramund feared to harm them. He asked Elsa to marry him, 
thinking thus to gain the crown if he could but put Godfrey out 
of the way. Elsa utterly refused his offer because, in spite of his 
outward professions, she felt him to be false-hearted. 

The angry count then planned foul means to gain his end. He 
married the Lady Ortrud, another relative of the Duke of Brabant, 
who also believed that if only the two children could be put out of 
the way she would be ruler of the kingdom. Thus the years of 
their childhood went by until some strange events happened which 
threw all into confusion. 

Part III 


One summer day the Princess Elsa and her brother Godfrey 
were walking in a great forest near the town of Antwerp. From 
time to time Elsa stooped to gather the beautiful wild flowers and 
Godfrey listened to the calls of the birds which flitted among the 
branches. 
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Suddenly Godfrey cried, “Elsa, listenf What bird is that?” 
Across the silence of the forest was heard a strange, deep call. 
“T must find out,” he cried. He crept away among the ferns and 
bushes to discover the bird which sang so strange a note. 

Elsa watched Godfrey disappear and then sat down to arrange 
her flowers while awaiting his return. No thought of fear crossed 
her mind nor did she dream of an evil presence in the castle toward 
which he hastened. For a time she heard the strange bird-call. 
After it ceased she watched for Godfrey to return. 

‘“How far he must have gone,” she thought at last. “I must 
go to find him.” She called again and again as she set off in the 
path which he had taken. 

“Godfrey, Godfrey, where are you?” she cried anxiously as 
she drew near the tower. No answer came. The ruined walls 
seemed silently to frown upon her. On the waters of the moat 
which surrounded the castle a beautiful white swan floated—the 
first of its kind she had ever seen there. Greatly frightened, Elsa 
turned and fled toward home. 


Part IV 


As Elsa sped breathlessly forward she met the Lady Ortrud. 
“Oh, have you seen my brother?”’ she cried. “He left me to seek 
a strange bird that sang in the forest and I cannot find him.” 

Hiding a malicious look the Lady Ortrud made answer, “Go 
home, Elsa, and we will listen to your tale. I doubt if all is well.” 

In the palace hall Elsa told in agony of the loss of her brother. 
Search was made far and wide but no trace of the young prince 
could be found. Day and night Elsa wept for him and would not 
be comforted. 

When after many days no trace of Godfrey could be found, 
preparations were made to place Elsa at the head of the kingdom. 
Then did the Lady Ortrud and Count Telramund, as the nearest 
relatives of the Duke of Brabant, claim the kingdom for themselves 
and denounce Elsa as the murderer of her brother Godfrey. . 


Part V 


The king was loath to believe that Elsa had committed this 
horrible crime. The council broke up in confusion. Many 
believed Elsa to be innocent. Some thought that Count Telramund 
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would be a better ruler than the gentle maiden. Angry words 
and even blows were exchanged by the two parties. 

On the night that King Henry arrived Elsa had a vision. As 
she knelt praying by her open window a knight, clad from head 
to foot in shining armor, appeared before her. His sword flamed 
and flashed like the rising sun. A golden horn hung by his side. 
Snow-white wings waved on each side of his helmet. A light of 
kindness filled his eyes as he said, “Fear not, gentle Elsa. As 
heaven’s knight I will bring thee to safety.” 

At noon the next day the king held a council at the riverside. 
About him stood the nobles and the soldiers of Antwerp. Before 
this council Elsa was brought—a lovely, sad-eyed maiden, robed 
in simple white. To her the king said, “Elsa of Brabant, thou art 
accused of being the cause of thy brother’s death. What proof 
dost thou bring to me, thy king, that thou art innocent?” 

“My poor brother!” said the maiden. “I can only pray, 
gracious king, that heaven’s knight will defend me.” 

“Whom do you mean, fair Elsa?” asked the king. 

Elsa in a sweet, clear voice told of her vision and of the prom- 
ised aid. As she spoke her face was so pure and her bearing so 
innocent that in his heart the king felt sure that she was guiltless 
of the wicked deed. 


Part VI 


As Elsa ceased speaking, Count Telramund sprang angrily 
to his feet. “‘Let her prove her innocence,” he cried. “I challenge 
her heavenly knight to fight me to the death and so prove which 
one of us speaketh truth.” 

“Do you accept the challenge, Elsa?’”’ asked the king. Falling 
upon her knees, the maiden bowed her head in assent. 

“Then let the heralds sound the challenge,” cried the king. 

In shrill notes the trumpets gave forth the blast and the heralds 
cried, ““Who will do battle for Elsa of Brabant?” 

The summer sunlight fell on the bowed head of the kneeling 
girl. In silence waited the king and the crowd, but answer came 
there none. 

Again the heralds’ cry floated across the still noonday air as 
Elsa prayed on. Naught broke the painful silence till the trum- 
pets shrilled out the third challenge. 

Then across the water was heard the faint sound of a horn. A 
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shout rose from the crowd, ‘‘The knight, the knight! look, yonder 
he comes!” 

All faces turned to the river. There on its smooth surface 
floated swiftly toward them a boat drawn by a snow-white swan. 
In it stood the knight of Elsa’s vision, clad in silver armor with the 
horn that had answered the heralds’ call hanging by his side. 


Part VII 


The swan stopped beside the crowd and the knight sprang 
ashore and knelt before the king. Ortrud trembled with fear as 
she looked upon Elsa’s champion, for well she knew that this was no 
mortal knight. 

“Do you come to do battle for Elsa of Brabant?” asked King 
Henry. 

To this the knight replied, “The Princess Elsa is innocent. 
Count Telramund, I am come to prove it. I accept the challenge.” 

A space was cleared. In silence the crowd watched the two 
knights as their swords rang sharply together as the fight began. 
Elsa still knelt and near her Ortrud with proud and angry look 
watched fearfully for the result of the contest. Nor were Ortrud’s 
fears groundless, for with but a few blows the stranger knight 
stretched Telramund on the ground entirely at his mercy. 

“Rise, Count Telramund; I give thee thy life. Henceforth 
mayst thou use it more worthily,” said the stranger. At his word 
Telramund and Ortrud slunk from sight amid the hooting of the 
crowd. 

As a reward for his victory the knight then craved the king’s 
permission to marry Elsa. “But one condition I must make. 
Never must she ask me my name nor whence I came. Should 
she lose faith in me and do so, our union must be ended and I return 
to my own country.” 

Elsa promised to remember always the knight’s condition. 
Then hand in hand they walked to the duke’s palace where prepara- 
tions for the wedding were at once begun. , 

Part VII : 

The nobles of Antwerp resolved that Elsa’s wedding day 
should be a festival that would outshine any ever seen by the oldest 
man or woman of the town. Much they wondered who her Knight 
of the Swan might be but feared to ask him lest they be challenged 
to fight. 
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On the night before Elsa’s wedding flags of red, yellow, and blue 
floated everywhere over the town. “Roses and honeysuckle arched 
the streets. Great casks of wine stood ready in the market-places 
and the tables were laid for the wedding feast. The duke’s palace 
was brilliantly lighted and through the open windows floated 
sounds of music and dancing. 

The cathedral close by looked dark and silent. No one would 
have guessed that within hundreds of unlighted candles, banks of 
choicest flowers, and costly silken hangings decked it ready for the 
pageant of the morrow. 

Seated on the palace steps a man and woman watched with 
envy and hate the lighted windows of Elsa’s home. -As Ortrud 
crouched there her evil mind plotted how best she could bring 
about the downfall of the princess and her unknown champion. 

One by one the guests left Elsa’s palace. Last of all the 
Knight of the Swan departed and Telramund and Ortrud saw the 
light of joy in Elsa’s face as she looked upon him. 

Presently Elsa, clad in a soft white gown, stepped out upon a 
baleony which overlooked the open square. Looking up into the 
still night sky she sang a song of love and joy. Great anger and 
hatred sprang up in the heart of Ortrud as she listened and she 
muttered, “At last, at last, I know how to overcome her.” 


Part IX 


“Have you not heard of the promise made by Elsa to the Swan 
Knight?” asked Ortrud. “ He is a magician and all we need do is to 
prove it. She has promised never to ask his name. Now if we 
can get her to break this promise, he will vanish—mark my words!” 

“Ortrud, you are a genius!” exclaimed Telramund, looking 
around eagerly. ‘But how can you do this?” 

“Trust me,” said Ortrud, as she crept softly round the balus- 
trade and suddenly appeared before Elsa’s startled gaze. “‘Pardon 
-—pardon! ” cried the crafty woman in a low tone, sinking on the 
step at Elsa’s feet. 

“Who are you? demanded Elsa. 

“JT am an outcast. Pity my deep misery!” 

“Tt is Ortrud!” exclaimed the girl, her heart made tender by 
her own love. “Poor woman, I did not seek to harm you. Your 
husband brought it on himself.” 
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“T had naught to say,” coaxed the kneeling girl. ‘“‘Now you 
would not send me forth to wander in the world a beggar!” 

“No!” exclaimed the generous Elsa. “I will shelter and protect 
you. Enter with me.” 

As Elsa turned to order lights from two servants at the door, 
Ortrud shot a quick glance of cunning triumph at her hidden hus- 
band, before entering the palace. 

All that night Telramund lurked amid the shadows of the neigh- 
boring cathedral and waited. He knew that their wicked schemes 
were in safe hands with Ortrud on the inside. Although only a few 
short hours remained, he waited with renewed hope. 


Part X 


On Elsa’s wedding day foremost among the throng that awaited 
the arrival of the bridal party before the cathedral stood Ortrud. 
Soon the heralds’ trumpets announced the coming of the bride and 
the beautiful Elsa appeared clad in a robe of shimmering satin 
with a wreath of roses in her sunny hair. The great crowd of 
people who filled the square shouted joyously, “Long live our noble 
lady, Princess Elsa of Brabant!” 

When Ortrud heard the exclamations black envy filled her heart. 
She thrust herself before the bride exclaiming, “Stand back! I 
am the rightful ruler of Brabant! I shall enter this church before 
thee! Shame on thy nameless knight! Canst thou tell his name 
or his country?” 

Elsa burst into tears. Loud murmurs arose from the crowd 
but at that moment the bridegroom reached the church. Then 
gently he comforted Elsa. ‘““Who gave that evil woman leave to 
come into thy presence?”’ he asked. 

“Last night she came to me in sorrow and I forgave her. I 
knew not that she was evil,” said Elsa. 

The royal procession now passed into the church. Before the 
altar King Henry and the priest awaited the noble pair. Soon the 
people without heard the strains of the wedding march pealing 
from the organ and when the sacred words were said the knight and 
his bride reappeared at the church door where they stood for a 
moment bowing their thanks for the good wishes of the crowd. 

In the palace and market-place the rest of the day was spent 
in feasting and merriment. The people rejoiced that their princess 
Elsa had wedded such a noble husband. 
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Part XI 


After the bridal festivities were over the knight asked tenderly, 
“Fair wife, dost thou trust me now as thou hast promised?” 

Elsa answered him, “TI do love and trust thee, but thou shouldst 
have faith enough in thy wife to tell her thy name and thy country.” 

Sadly the knight looked at her and earnestly and gently he 
talked, trying to banish from her mind Ortrud’s evil doubts. Elsa 
was too excited to heed his words and clung to his arm sobbing, 
“Who by magic came, can by magic go. Tell me thy name and 
thy country.” 

A look of great sorrow came into the face of the knight. He 
was about to answer Elsa when a secret door to the room burst 
open and Telramund with four companions rushed in. Murder 
gleamed in the eyes of the count, but the Knight of the Swan was 
too quick for him. With one blow of his sword he stretched the 
count dead at his feet. The four other men fled in fear. 

Then the knight turned to the terrified Elsa. ‘Thou hast 
asked my secret and I cannot refuse,” he said. Turning to those 
who stood in the doorway, brought there by the noise of the conflict, 
he continued, “I must seek the king. As the Princess Elsa has 
willed it, I must tell my secret and depart.”’ Then he strode from 
the place. 


Part XII 


A few hours later the heralds again summoned the people of 
Antwerp to the banks of the river. At the king’s side stood Elsa 
in her bridal robes, but on her face was a look of unutterable 
sadness. While they waited the heralds’ trumpets proclaimed the 
coming of the unknown knight and the crowds opened a path through 
its midst that he might stand before the king. Very noble he 
looked, clad in the shining armor which he wore when first he came 
among them. 

As Elsa looked at him she saw again the knight of her vision, 
the knight who had saved her life and given her the kingdom. All 
too surely her heart told her that she had broken faith with him 
and that she should never see him more. 

A breathless silence fell upon the people as the noble knight 
began to speak. ‘Thou knowest, Gracious King, that the Princess 
Elsa has asked me to tell her who I am and whence I came. Alas! 
that she has given heed to evil tales, for now must I return to mine 
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own country and leave her.” Then turning so that all the crowd 
might hear, he continued, “In a distant land there is a shrine 
which holds one of the earth’s greatest treasures, a cup so sacred 
that whosoever looks upon it is cleansed from every sin. It is 
called the Holy Grail and we, its knights, are bound to holy service. 
My father is the chiefest of these knights. His name is Parsifal, 
and Lohengrin am I. To right the wrong, to help the weak, to 
conquer all evil—this is the work to which we knights of the Holy 
Grail have pledged our lives. None must know the name of him 
who does the deed of love. If the secret be disclosed the Grail 
withdraws its power and calls the knight to kneel once more before 
its shrine.” 
Part XIII 

As the knight ceased speaking a ery of wonder arose from those 
nearest the river. ‘‘ The swan, the swan! it comes again.” 

All turned to gaze at the smooth-flowing water. Across it they 
saw approaching the little boat drawn by the snow-white swan. 

When Elsa saw the boat and knew that Lohengrin was about 
to leave her she flung her arms about him. “Stay, oh, stay!” 
she sobbed. “I see the evil Ihave done. Now will I die for thee.” 

“Tt may not be. I must obey the Grail,’ said Lohengrin as he 
put her gently from him. “But this must thou know. Hadst 
thou trusted me for one short year Godfrey should again have stood 
beside thee and happiness should have been thine.” 

Gently he kissed Elsa and turned toward the boat. At that 
moment Ortrud sprang forward and hissed in Elsa’s ear, ‘Heaven 
no longer helps thee! Therefore, I may tell thee that yonder white 
swan is thy brother changed to his present form by my power.” 

At Ortrud’s evil words Lohengrin sank upon his knees. As with 
bowed head he prayed, far above him in the blue sky appeared a 
fair white dove. Lower and lower it flew until it rested for a 
moment above the kneeling knight. Then with its bill it raised 
the golden chain which encircled the neck of the swan. Instantly 
the beautiful bird sank beneath the water and Godfrey sprang 
upon the bank. 

Elsa threw herself into her brother’s arms, but at the cries of 
wonder from the people she raised her head. The little boat 
drawn by the pure dove was gliding from the shore. With raised 
hands Lohengrin made the sign of the cross and disappeared from 
Elsa’s sight.—(Adapted from Wagner's Lohengrin.) 


PART II.—WATCHING THE TEACHER AND CLASS 
AT WORK 


CHAPTER I 
FIRST AND SECOND GRADE LESSONS 


Mernops of instruction are no more effective than the powers 
of those teachers who practice them. It has been thought expe- 
dient to present methods here only in terms of teacher and pupil 
activity. To that end stenographic reports of lessons in oral and 
written compositions are given in full. With the lesson reports 
are given the teacher’s plan, the uncorrected written work of the 
pupils, and the supervisor’s estimate of the teacher’s progress. 
This will afford teachers and supervisors alike an opportunity to 
study methods of planning, of teaching, and of guiding the class- 
room work through helpful criticism. 

No lessons based on the everyday activities and experiences of 
the child have been included in the text. It is obvious that such 
material lacks value when taken from its setting in some particular 
class. It is, moreover, material to which teachers have more ready 
access than they could have to the pictures and stories here pre- 
pared and presented. 


TEACHER’S LESSON PLAN 
GrapvE I.—EneuisH Composirion—OrRAL 


Teacher’s Aim 
To give the children an opportunity to develop power in the use of the sentence. 


Pupils’ Problem 
What are the children in the picture saying? 
95 
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Subject Matter 


A picture of four attractive children 
blowing bubbles. The two older chil- 
dren are evidently getting better results 
than the two tinier strugglers in their 
efforts to throw bubbles from the pipes. 


Method of Procedure 


1. Show the picture without asking 
questions. Permit it to be a normal 
stimulus to the imagination of the chil- 
dren. 

2. Present pupils’ aim in form of 
question. 

3. In the children’s responses try to 
get spontaneity, a desire to present 
their ideas well, and a variety in sen- 
tence forms, i.e., declarative, interrog- 
ative, imperative, and exclamatory. 


Assignment 


Try to arouse children’s interest in bringing pictures to school in order that 
there may be more material for interesting conversation through which to 
develop ability in presenting ideas through the use of good sentences. 


STENOGRAPHIC REPORT OF THE LESSON 


Teacher holds picture before the class and smilingly awaits comments. 


. Blowing bubbles. 


. Blowing bubbles. 
. Tell me all that you think. 
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. Please stand up if you are going to talk to us, 


. Mary and John and Elizabeth and Tom are blowing bubbles. 
. You named the children in the picture. 


I am wondering if they 


are iste while they are playing with these bubbles. 


P. They are talking. 


P. They are talking when they see the bubbles go up. 

T. If you think so, please tell me that you think so. 

P. I think they are talking while the bubbles go up in the air. 

T. I think they talked before they started to blow the bubbles. I 


think somebody said 
P. “Let us blow bubbles,”’ 
T. “Let us blow bubbles,” 
P. “Let us blow bubbles,” 


Is it night? 


said Bennie. 
said Bennie. 


Perhaps this boy said some- 


said Tom. 
“Let us blow bubbles to-night.” 


Let us blow bubbles this afternoon. 
He might have said, “Oh, children, wouldn’t you like to blow bub- 
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bles? I would.” How else do you think he might have said it? Suppose 
this little boy said it. 

P. “TI want to blow bubbles,” said Tom. 

T. How else do you think he might have said it? He might have 
begun it with “May.”’ 

P. “May I blow bubbles?” said John. 

. You wouldn’t say “said.” You would use the word asked. 
. “May I blow bubbles?” asked John. 

. “Oh, please let me blow bubbles,” begged Tom. 

“Please let me blow bubbles,”’ begged Tom. 

. Then this little girl might have said, 

“Yes, let us blow bubbles!” 

T. She might have said, “That is a good idea.” Or she might have 
said something about idea and said it in a different way. 

P. Let’s blow bubbles. 

P. Let’s blow bubbles. That’s a fine idea. 

T. Do you think they might have been saying anything else? I 
think somebody would have asked, “where is the soap?”’ Somebody else 
might have said, “Hurry and get some soap.”” What do you think they 
said? Do you think they sent somebody to find the bubble pipes? 

Pies. 

T. I suppose Mary sent someone to find the bubble pipes. She might 
have said, “Tom, will you please——” 

P. Tom, will you please get the bubble pipes? 

T. Yes. Then what might Tom say? 

P. Yes. 

T. He might say more than that. 

P. Yes, I will. 

T. He might have said, “I will be glad to.” What do you think 
Tom said? 

. “Yes, Mary, I will be glad to get the bubble pipes.” 

. Then Mary might have said something when Tom came back. 

. Thank you, Tom. 

. John, being a boy, might have said, “I will get a 

. “I will get the soap,” said John. 

. What do you suppose this child said? 

. “I will get the basin and water.” 

You are making him talk like Tom. Make him say something 
different. “Mary, may I get the basin and the water?” How else might 
he have said it? 

P. “Mary, may I get the basin and the water?” 

T. He might have said, “Oh, goody! I will get the basin and the 
water.” Why would he say, “Oh, goody!” 
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P. Because he was so happy. 

T. I would like that if you began by saying “He.” 

P. He was so happy that he said, “Oh, goody.” 

T. Now they are all ready to play bubbles. You say they are talking. 
What do you think Mary is saying? Mary is throwing her bubble up 
into the air. 

P. Isn’t that a big bubble? 

P. Look at my big bubble! 

P. There are pretty colors in my bubble. 

P. It is fine blowing bubbles. 

P. It is fine to blow bubbles. 

T. Oh, I enjoy this. It seems to me that Mary is saying these things. 
Now we want to hear what Tom is saying. See how interestingly you can 
make Tom talk. 

P. Tom is saying, “Look at my big bubble!” 

T. I think Tom is saying, “Mary, do you think it will burst?” And 
Mary says, “I hope not, Tom.” 

. Big bubbles on the pipe. 

. Tell me all of it. 

. I can blow big bubbles on the pipe. 

. Look at my big bubble. It is the biggest one I have ever blown. 

. Look at the big bubble I have. 

. Look at my big bubble. I am afraid it will burst. 

. “Look at my big bubble before it bursts.” What else do you 
think he is saying? 

P. Mary, I think my bubble is going to bump yours. Then they will 
both burst. 

T. Now what is little tiny Bob with his little tiny pipe saying? 

P. Bobby is blowing his first bubble. 

T. What do you think he said after it was blown? Do you think he 
said, “Be careful! Don’t touch it!” What else might he have said? 

. I don’t want it to burst. 

. “I blew a little bubble,” he said. 

. I blew a bubble. 

Yes. Probably it was his first bubble. 

. This is my first bubble. , 

Bobby said, “Look at my little bubble.” 

“Oh, dear,” said Bobby, “‘ Mine is going to burst.” 
Look at my little bubble. It is going to hit the table. 
. Look at my bubble. It burst. 

. After they finished blowing bubbles, what do you think they said? 
. Now it is time to go to school. 

. Did they leave the bow] and the soap on the table? 
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P. “Let us clean the table before we go to school,” said Tom. 

P. “Now we must put our things away, because it is time to go to 
school,” said Tom. 

P. “We must clean the floor,” said John. 

T. I can see that you enjoyed the picture I brought for you. I wish 
that someone would bring a picture for me to see. 

P. Yl bring one, Miss " 

T. Thank you. Perhaps I can make you a story about it. Perhaps 
you can make a story about it. We can tell our stories to the class. 


SUPERVISOR’S ESTIMATE OF PROGRESS 


Miss succeeded in 

1. Stimulating the children’s ideas. 

2. Developing a desire on their part to share their ideas 
with the teacher and class. 

8. Leading the pupils into the use of a pleasing variety of 
sentence forms rather than falling into the monotony 
of the constant use of the declarative sentence. 

4. Keeping a fair proportion between teacher and pupil 
recitation for first grade activity. There were thirty- 
four teacher recitations and fifty-three pupil recitations. 

5. Using stimulating statements at times to gain responses 
from pupils rather than depending entirely upon ques- 
tions. This gives variety to the lesson as well as a 
truer emphasis on the use of the question as we know 
it in life. 

6. Making the children conscious of the fact that it was 
desirable to give the whole thought (sentence power). 


TEACHER’S LESSON PLAN 


Grave II.—Eneiiso Composirion—Oran 


_ Teacher’s Aim 
To get the children to see a story in the picture. 
To develop power in telling the story after they see it. 


Children’s Aim 
To find the story in the picture. 
Subject Matter Method of Procedure 
A picture of a very small boy who 1. Develop a life setting for an 
is cutting his own curls. incident similar to the one pictured. 


2. Show picture. “Let us see what 
this little boy thought of his curls.” 
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3. Ask questions in such a way that 
the answers given by children will be a 
story in point of sequence. 

4. Guide telling of story and accept 
only correct language forms. 


Assignment 


Stimulate children so that they will ask teacher for stories from time to time, 
thus giving her an opportunity to get before them a variety of stories presented 
in an appealing way as well as in correct form. 
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STENOGRAPHIC REPORT OF THE LESSON 


. Did you have curls when you were little, boys? 


Yes. I had curls when I was little. 


. Why did you not keep them? 
. Because curly hair is for girls. 
. We do not enjoy stories that begin with because. 


I had mine cut because curly hair is girls’ hair. 


. Oh, do you think so? Let us see what this little boy thought of 


his curls. (Turns picture toward class) I wonder what he is doing. 


girl. 
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. He is cutting his curls. 
. [ wonder why he is cutting them. 
. He is cutting them because he does not want to look like a girl. 


I think— 
I think he is cutting them because he does not want to look like a 


Why do you suppose he cut them on this particular day? 

I think it was hot. 

I think his mother went down town and he had a good chance. 

I think he knows that his mother is going to be away a long time. 
Why do you suppose he waited for his mother to go away? 
Because— 

What? : 
I don’t think he wanted her to know it. 

Why? 

She might spank him. 

I think he wanted a long time so that he could cut them short. 
Why should she spank him? 

Because it was— 

I beg your pardon? 

It was a naughty thing to do. 

. I wish I had a very nice story of just how it all happened. _ What 


foal we call the boy? 


Pi 


Bobbie. 
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. Tell us all that you think. 

- I think that Bobbie would be a good name for him. 

. I would like to call him Jimmy. 

. I would like to call him James. 

I think George would be-a nice name for him. 

Let us call him Bobbie. Who is ready to begin our story. 
One day Bob’s mother went down town. 

Bob thought it would be a good chance to cut his curls. 

I wonder where he went. 

He went to the sewing machine and got the scissors. 

Bob sat down on the floor and cut his curls. 

Bob cut his curls one by one. 

I wonder how he felt? 

He felt very glad when they were off. 

I wonder what Bob said. 

Bob said, “They won't call me girl now.” 

Have I five children who could come up front and tell me the story 
at they think happened in this picture? 

. One day Bob’s mother went to New York. 

. He said, “Oh, now I have a good chance to cut these curls.” 
He took the scissors and cut the curls one by one. 

. “Now they won’t call me girl,” he said. 

When his mother came home she felt very sad. 

Did you ever hear of a mother crying when her little boy’s curls 
were cut? 

P. Yes, I have. 

T. Mothers think that boys are not babies after they lose their curls. 
Does anyone want to talk about the story which has just been told? 

P. I think they spoke clearly. 

P. They did not use too many “ands.” 

T. I enjoyed the story. Have we five more people who would like to 
tell us little stories that will “fit each other” in making the whole story? 

P. One day Bobbie’s mother left him alone. 

P. Bobbie thought, “‘ Now, I can cut my curls.” 

P. He went to the sewing machine and got the scissors. 

P. Bobbie cut every curl. 

P. When they were off he said, “Now the boys won’t call me a girl.” 

T. Wouldn’t it be nice to have the whole story told by one person? 
I am tired of having Bobbie get the scissors from the sewing machine. 

P. One day Bobbie was left all alone. He thought it would be a good 
chance to cut his curls. Bobbie went to the sewing table and got his 
mother’s scissors. He cut his curls off one by one. Bobbie said, “They 
won’t call me girl now. I feel nice and cool, too.” 
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T. Thank you. I brought this picture and you told me the story. 
If you find a picture which you like, bring it to school. If you ask me to 
tell you a story about it, I shall. 


SUPERVISOR’S ESTIMATE OF PROGRESS 


This teacher succeeded in stimulating thirty-eight pupil 
responses in twenty minutes. All of these were complete and well- 
planned sentence units except one recitation. One was an entire 
story. In each instance a child who had offered an incomplete 
thought or sentence was given an opportunity to contribute it 
after he had made it standard. Very often the teacher used a 
“stimulating statement” to gain a response from the pupil rather 
than a direct question. This gives variety to the lesson as well 
as a truer emphasis on the use of the question as we know it in life. 

The teacher placed stress on the correct sentence idea since this 
is basal in all composition. 


TEACHER’S LESSON PLAN 


GravE IT.—EneuisH ComposiriIon—OraL 


Oral lesson to be followed by a written lesson copied from the blackboard. 
Teacher’s Aim 


To provide a situation in which the children will have a real desire to tell 
their own thoughts. 


Emphasis 
Development of the sentence sense. 
Pupils’ Aim 
To tell what they think is happening in the picture. 
Subject Matter - Method of Procedure 
Picture 1. Use questions to help the 


An opened umbrella upside down children formulate the story in the 
with a dolly inside is drifting slowly _ picture. 
out tosea. Two barefoot children wade 2. Do not require the whole para- 
into the surf in an attempt to rescue it. graph from any child until the whole 
On the shore a baby watches, wide- thought is clearly in the minds of all 
eyed. the children. 
8. Secure as many whole stories from 
individual children as possible. 
4. Accept no incomplete statements. 
5. Have one story preserved in writ- 
ing for children’s story books. 
6. Supervise the copying of the 
story. 
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STENOGRAPHIC REPORT OF THE LESSON 


T. Who would like to hold the picture? Who would like to talk? 

P. I think they took a parasol with them and opened it up and‘put it - 
in the water with the doll in it. 

T. What do you think, Jennie? 

P, I think when Betty, Lucy and John went down to the pond, Betty 
thought she would take the doll with her. 

P. She took a parasol and put the doll in it and sent it off in the water. 

T. What do you think, Henry? 

P. I think the doll is crying, “Save me, save me!” 

P. I think Betty wanted to give the doll a ride: Just as she put the 
doll in the parasol, a current started the umbrella going, taking it away 
from her. 

T. How did they look? 

P. Unhappy. 

T. How else did they look? 

P. Frightened. 

T. Look at this little boy’s hair. It is almost standing on end. Did 
you ever get so frightened that your hair felt as though it were standing on 
end? Does anyone think of an interesting name for this picture? 

P. The Picnic. 

. Frightened Children. 

. Dolly’s Ride. 

The Ride. 

. Dolly’s Ride in the Parasol. 

Let’s look at it again. Who can tell me who this person is right 


. That woman is the nurse. 

Whom do you think she is nurse for? 

I think she is the nurse for the three children. 

. Would someone like to name these three children? 

. I would name the little boy Jack. 

I would name the girl Betty. 

I would name the tiny little girl Jean. 

I wonder where these three children went one day with their nurse? 
One day the nurse took Jack, Betty and Jean for a picnic. 
Who can tell me where they went for their picnic? 

To the park. 

Tell me all of it. 

They had the picnic in the park. 

I wonder what they wanted to do after dinner. 

After dinner they went wading in the water. 

. I wonder what they thought they would like to do next. 
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P. Betty said, “Let’s put dolly in the parasol and give her a ride.” 

T. I wonder if they did. 

P. So they opened the parasol and put dolly in, but just then a current 
came up. ‘ 

T. Do you think it was a current? What else might have happened? 
. Just then a strong wind came up and blew the parasol out of Jack’s 
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. What do you think the children said? 

. The children were, Oh! so very much frightened! 

. I wonder what they said. 

“Oh! Oh!” they cried. 

. What do you suppose the little girl said? 

“Oh! Oh! my doll, my doll!’ Jean and Betty cried. 

. Who would like to tell the story which we found in the picture? 

. One day the nurse took Jack, Betty and Jean for a picnic in the 
park. After dinner they went wading in the water. Betty said, “Let’s 
put the doll in the parasol and give her a ride.” So they opened their 
parasol and put dolly in. Just then a strong wind came up. It blew the 
parasol out of Jack’s hand. They were Oh! very much frightened! “Oh! 
Oh!” cried Betty and Jean, “ My doll! My doll has floated away!” 

T. Can you think of anything else this girl might have said? 

P. “Oh! My doll, my doll, she may get drowned.” 

P. Jean, Betty and Jack yelled at the top of their lungs, “My doll 
is drowning, my doll is drowning!” 

T. I wish someone would give us another story to enjoy. 

P. One day Jack, Betty and Jean went for a picnic. They went to 
the park. Jack said, “Let us give dolly a ride,” so they opened the par- 
asol and put dolly in. A strong wind came. It blew the parasol out of 
Jack’s hand. “Oh! Oh!” cried the three children, “my doll is drowning.” 

T. I wonder who suggested taking the shoes and stockings off right 
after lunch. Think of something different if you can. 

P. One day the nurse took the children for a picnic. The picnic was 
in the park. After dinner the nurse said, “Would you like to take off 
your shoes and stockings and go wading?” Jack said, “Give dolly a ride.” 
So they put dolly in the parasol and sent her off in the water. A strong 
wind came up. It blew dolly right down the stream. She had a very 
long ride. : 

T. Another story. 

P. Picnic Day. One day the nurse said: “Children, would you like 
to go on a picnic in the park to-day?” The children said, “Oh, yes!” 
So nurse packed the lunch. Then they went off. About an hour after 
dinner the nurse said, “‘ Would you like to go wading in the water?” The 
children said, “Oh! yes,” so they took off their shoes and stockings and 
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went wading. MHarriet had brought her dolly with her. Jean had 
brought a parasol. Betty said, “Let’s give dolly a ride,” so they opened 
the umbrella and put dolly in. Just then a strong wind blew, and the 
parasol with dolly went away in the deep water. Betty, Jean and Jack 
screamed at the top of their lungs, “‘Oh! my doll, my doll!” 

P. They might not have been in wading until the parasol went away. 

P. He said Harriet and Betty. 

P. He said umbrella and parasol. 

T. See how frightened the nurse is. She is doing all she can. 

P. Why don’t they go home and get on their bathing suits? 

T. I wonder what kind of a day it was. Perhaps it was so warm in 
the city they wanted to go to the country for some fresh air. 

P. Vacation Time. The last day of their vacation, Jack said, ‘“‘ Mother, 
may we go on a picnic to-day? We have not a chance for another day.” 
Their mother said, “Yes,” so they packed their lunch and went to the 
park. They had lunch. An hour later the nurse came and said, “Do 
you want to go wading?” ‘The children cried, “Oh! yes!’ They took off 
their shoes and stockings and went in wading. Jean said, “We could 
give the doll a ride, couldn’t we, Jack?” Jack said, “‘yes,”’ so they put 
the doll in the parasol. A strong wind came up and threw Jack right 
over into the water. 

T. What happened to the doll? 

P. The doll went sailing down the river. 

T. May I take some thoughts from each child’s story and make a 
story for the class? 

(Teacher writes a story on the board which the children copy later 
under her supervision.) 


SUPERVISOR’S ESTIMATE OF PROGRESS 


Miss asked her questions so skillfully as to eliminate, 
almost completely, the possibility of the children’s giving incom- 
plete sentences. Only complete statements were accepted. 

The story grew sentence by sentence in such a gradual and 
- smooth way that the children felt no hesitancy in telling the whole 
story. They had been amply supplied with ideas and seemed to 
feel confidence in their challenging power if aided by a careful 
selection of words. The last two stories show in a very marked 
way what oral work in constructive English under the guidance of a 
skillful teacher can empower individual children to do. 


CHAPTER II 


THIRD GRADE LESSONS 


TEACHER’S LESSON PLAN 
Grave IIJ—Eneuisa Compositrion—ORAL 


Oral lesson in preparation for written composition. 


Teacher’s Aim 
To help pupils to arrange and present ideas with ease and good form. 


Emphases 
Power to use complete and well formed sentences. 
Skill in building short paragraphs. 


Pupils’ Aim 

To write one episode in the story of Cinderella. This story is being written 
as a class project. Each child wishes to be able to tell it well and to keep his © 
own version of it in some permanent form. For this purpose individual booklets 
are being made which the children illustrate with original drawings or pictures 
cut from story books. 


Subject Matter Method of Procedure 


Part V of the story of Cinderella. 1. Have story retold briefly from 
beginning for stimulation and practice 
in re-creating. 

2. Tell Part V. 

8. Help children to discover para- 
graphs in the story. 

4. Give children opportunity to re- 
tell Part V. 

5. Have children retell in para- 
graphs with well planned sentences. 

6. Stimulate codperative help be- 
tween pupil and pupil. 

7. Give needed help in spelling and 
punctuation by means of blackboard 
story. 

8. Give any needed help at seats of 
pupils during written composition class. 
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STENOGRAPHIC REPORT OF THE LESSON 


T. We would like to hear the story of Cinderella to date, John. 

P. Long, long ago there lived a girl named Cinderella. She had two 
ugly step sisters. They made her eat in the kitchen so she could wash 
the pots and pans. After she had done her hard tasks she would sit in 
the cinders. This was in order to keep herself warm. Soon everyone 
called her Cinderella. Soon after the prince gave a ball. He invited the 
two ugly stepsisters. 

T. You may take up the story there, May. 

P. After the two ugly stepsisters had gone, Cinderella went over to 
her place in the fireplace. She began to cry. She wanted to go to the 
ball. Soon her fairy godmother came in. She asked her what she was 
crying for. The fairy godmother changed a pumpkin into a coach. She 
gave her a gown and a pair of slippers. Then Cinderella went to the ball. 
She danced with the prince. No one knew who she was. 

T. Who would like to help May? 

P. May, you said, “She began to cry. She wanted to go to the ball.” 
We knew what she was crying for, so it was not necessary to say that she 
wanted to go to the ball. 

T. Thank you, Betty. 

P. I wish you hadn’t begun a sentence with then. 

P. Thank you, John. 

T. You may go on with the story, Charles. 

P. Cinderella’s fairy godmother said, “Be sure you get home before 
the clock strikes twelve.’’ The first night she remembered. The second 
night she forgot. 

T. Would anyone like to help Charles? 

P. Charles, you used “get.” 

T. Who can use a better word? 

P. Reach. 

T. Yes, give us a sentence. 

P. The second night Cindereller reached home after the clock struck 
twelve. 

P. Cinderella was not pronounced correctly. . 

T. Who will give me the mark for the “a” to show how it is pro- 
nounced? 

P. A dot above a line. (Teacher marks on board.) 

T. Yes, pronounce the word. 

P. Cinderella. 

T. I will tell you Part V. (Teacher tells story.) 

T. I will tell it once more. Listen for the paragraphs. (Teacher 
retells story.) } 
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. You may retell Part V, Joe. (Joe retells.) 

. Mary, how many paragraphs do we have? 

. I think we have two because the ideas change in the second part. 

. How many of you agree with Mary? 

. What will be the heading for your first paragraph? 

. The Striking of the Clock. 

. Is that the main idea in the paragraph? 

. What happened. 

. That is not definite. How many know what I mean when I say 
Tt is not definite’? 

P. It means that it is not just exactly right. 

T. Well, it might be right. It means a little more than that. 

P. It means it is not plain enough. 

P. The Lost Slipper. 

T. Good. I will write that one on the board. Who has a heading 
for the second paragraph? 

. The Change of Cinderella’s Clothes. 

. In the Dark. 

The Rags. 

. The Ragged Girl. 

Another one? 

The Girl in Rags. 

What Happened to Cinderella. 

Do you think that is definite? 

Cinderella’s Clothes are in Rags. 

Yes, we will use that one. How do we spell Cinderella’s clothes? 
. Cinderella. 

. I’m afraid you did not hear me. George, you may spell. 
. C-i-n-d-e-r- e-]-]-a-’-s c-l-o-t-h-e-s. 

T. Think of your first paragraph. When you have all of your sen- 
tences thought out, go to the front of the room. Allen is thinking. I can 
tell by the look on his face. Alfred, you are going to help us to-day, aren’t 
you? 

T. How many sentences? 

P. I have two sentences. When Cinderella heard the clock strike 
twelve, she left the ballroom as fast as she cotld. She dropped one of her 
glass slippers at the door. 

P. I have two sentences. When Cinderella heard the clock striking, 
she ran from the ballroom and out the door. She lost one of her glass 
slippers. 

P. I have two sentences. When the clock struck twelve, Cinderella 
ran out of the ballroom, and as she ran down the steps she dropped one of 
her glass slippers. 
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- Who would like to help Jane? 
. You joined two thoughts with and. 
. How many sentences did you say you had? 
. I said that I had two sentences, but I gave only one. 
. I think two shorter sentences would have been better. 
- You said she dropped her slipper. She must have had it in her hand 
instead of on her foot. 

T. How many like the word dropped? Not many of you. Then we 
will have to find a better word. 
Lost. 
. Slipped. 
. How do we change slip into slipped? 
. We double the final consonant and add e-d. 
. Slid. 
- Came off. 
- Do we like any of these words better than dropped? Then we 
shall use dropped. Think the second paragraph through. 

P. I have two sentences. Cinderella’s beautiful clothes changed into 
rags. She rushed away into the dark. 

P. IT have three sentences. The prince picked up the slipper. Cinder- 
ella’s clothes changed to rags. She ran out into the darkness. 

P. I have two sentences. Jist— 

T. Just. 

P. Just then Cinderella’s clothes were changed into rags. She ran 
out into the dark. 

P. I have two sentences. As Cinderella ran into the dark, her clothes 
changed into rags. 

T. Will you put up your hand when you come to your first period? 

P. As Cinderella ran into the dark, her clothes changed into rags. 
(Hand.) . 

T. How many sentences did you have? 

P. I had one sentence. 

T. Did Cinderella’s clothes change before or after she started to run? 

P. Before. May I change my sentence? After Cinderella’s clothes 
changed to rags, she ran into the dark. 

P. I have three sentences. The prince picked up Cinderella’s slipper. 
Instantly her clothes changed to rags. She ran into the darkness. 

T. How will you begin your story to-day? 

P. Cinderella heard the clock strike twelve. 

P. Cinderella heard the clock striking twelve. 

P. When Cinderella left the ballroom the clock was striking twelve. 

T. What happened first, the leaving of the ballroom or the striking of 
the clock? 
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P. When the clock was striking twelve, Cinderella was leaving the 
ballroom. 

T. Let us hear yours, Douglas. 

P. While the clock was striking twelve, Cinderella was leaving the 
room. 

P. When the clock was striking twelve, Cinderella rushed from the 
ballroom. 

T. We shall see which row remembers how to spell the most words. 
If you forget a word it will be a mark against your row. 

T. First row begin. (Teacher writes on board while pupils dictate. 
Each child gives one word or a mark of punctuation. When a word is 
given it is spelled.) 

. as, a-s, as 

. the, t-h-e, the 

. clock, c-l-o-c-k, clock 

. Was, W-a-S, Was 

. striking, s-t-i-r-k 

Who can help with this word? 
s-t-r-i-k-e 

What does the e say there? 

It is silent. 

What do we do to make it striking? 
Drop the e and add i-n-g. 

Spell the whole word. 

Striking, s-t-r-i-k-i-n-g, striking. 
Twelve, t-w-e-l-v-e, twelve 

Comma 

Cinderella, C-i-n-d-e-r-e-]-l-a, Cinderella 
Rushed, r-u-s-h-e-d, rushed 

From, f-r-o-m, from 

The, 

Ballroom, b-a-]-l-r-o-o-m, ballroom 
Period. 

. Second sentence, Nancy. 

. She dropped one of her glass slippers. 
. Who can tell it without the word dropped? 
. She lost one of her glass slippers. 

(The teacher writes the second sentence on the board, giving it the 
same treatment as the first.) 

T. Second paragraph, first sentence. 

P. Immediately Cinderella’s clothes changed into rags. 

T. Is that the first thought in the paragraph? 

P. The prince picked the slipper up. 
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Who can tell this a better way? 
The prince picked up the slipper. 
Allen is going to show me where I begin this sentence. (Allen 


points to the proper place on the blackboard, indicating indention.) 


i 
t oe 


Why do I begin there? 
It is a new paragraph, and should be indented a little. (The 


children give the third sentence in the same way.) 


rec 
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The 

Princes, p-r-i-n-c-e-s, princes 

What have we if we write it that way? 

Princes 

What does it mean? 

It means two or more princes. 

How do we correct it? 

Erase the s. (The remainder of the sentence was given correctly.) 
Now, Helen, your sentence. 
Immediately Cinderella’s clothes changed into rags. 
Immediately, im- 

me 

m-e- 

di 

d-i 

ate 

a-t-e-l-y, immediately 

Cinderella’s, C-i-n- - d-e-r- - e-l-- ]-a-’-s, Cinderella’s 
I like to hear words spelled in syllables. 

Dress 

Next. A mark against the fourth row. 

Clothes, ¢-l-o-t-h-e-s, clothes. (Remainder of sentence given cor- 


) 


The next sentence, Paul. 

She rushed away into the darkness. 
We have used rushed once in the story. Shall we use it again? 
Flew 

Only creatures with wings can fly. 
Ran 

Hustled 

Made haste 

Raced 

Hastened 

Those are good. 

Rushed 

I’m sorry you haven’t listened. 
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. Hurried 

How do we spell hurry? 

. Hurry, h-u-r-r-y, hurry. 

What shall we do to make it hurried? 

Change the y to i and add ed. 

Begin the sentence, Roy. 

. She hurried away into the darkness. (Each word was given and 
re in turn.) 

What did Cinderella do after her clothes changed to rags? 
Disappeared. 

That is a splendid word. 

Can anyone think of another word for picked up? 

Found 

Took 

Handled 

Saw. 

Those might do. Can we use another word for changed? 
Turned 

Became 

Can anyone think of another word for darkness? 
Blackness 

. Midnight 

Pitch dark 

. Now we shall write our stories on our own papers. 
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STORIES WRITTEN BY THE CHILDREN 


While the clock was striking Cinderella was just leaving the ballroom. She 
lost one of her glass slippers. The prince picked it up. 
Cinderella ran into the darkness. 


When the clock struck twelve Cinderella made haste out of the ballroom. 
She lost one of her glass slippers. 

The prince picked it up. Immediately her clothes changed into rags. She 
ran out in the dark. 


When the clock was striking twelve Cinderella left the ballroom. Cinderella 
lost one of her slippers. 


The prince picked it up. Cinderella ran out into the darkness. Immediately 


her clothes changed into rags. 


As Cinderella ran one glass slipper came off. 
The prince picked it up. Instantly her dress pets into rags. She ran 
out into the darkness. 
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When Cinderella heard the clock striking twelve she fled from the ball. She 
ran so fast that her slipper came off. The prince who followed her picked it up. 
In a minute her dress was in rags. She went on to her house. 


When Cinderella heard the clock striking twelve she rushed out of the ball- 
room. As she ran she dropped her glass slipper. The prince fond it. 
When Cinderella got out into the darkness her dress became rags. 


Cinderella fled from the ballroom as the clock struck twelve. She dropped 
one of her slippers on the stairs. 

The prince picked it up. Instantly Cinderella’s clothes turned in to rags. 
She ran into the darkness. 


As the clock was striking twelve Cinderella rushed out of the ballroom. As 
she was hustled out she dropped one of her glass slippers. 
The prince picked it up. Cinderella ran into the dark. 


When Cinderella heard the clock strike twelve she ran out of the ballroom as 
fast as she could. She dropped one of her little glass slippers on the way. 

The prince picked it up. Sunddely her wonderful clothes changed into rags. 
She fled in the darkness. 


Cinderella waited till the clock was striking twelve. She rushed from the 
ball room. Cinderella lost one of her glass slippers. 

The prince picked it up. Immediately her clothes changed to rags. She 
rushed into the darkness. 


When Cinderella heard the clock strike twelve she rushed through the ball- 
room. She lost one of her glass slippers. 
Cinderella’s clothes changed into rags. The prince found the glass slipper. 


When Cinderella left the ball room the clock was striking twelve. She ran out 
as she ran she dropped one of her slippers. 
The prince picked it up. As Cinderella ran her clothes changed into rags. 


As the clock was striking twelve Cinderella dashed from the palace. While 
she was going down the stairs she lost one of her glass slippers. 

The prince picked up the slipper. Instantly Cinderella’s clothes turned into 
rags. When she reached home it was quarter of one. 


When the clock was striking twelve Cinderella dashed out of the dancing room 
into the darkness. She dropped her slipper as she ran. 
The prince ran after her he picked up the slipper. Cinderella’s dress dis- 


appeared. 


As the clock was striking twelve Cinderella ran from the ballroom. She lost 


her slipper. ' 
Immediately after she left the castel her clothes changed into rags. 
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As the clock struck twelve Cinderella left the ballroom. When she was going 
down the steps one of her slippers came of. The prince picked it up. 

Immediately Cinderella’s dress changed into rags. Cinderella ran out into 
the darkness. She ran home as fast as she could. 


As the clock was striking twelve Cinderella ran out of the ball room. She 
dropped one of her slippers. The Prince picked it up. 
Immediately her clothes turned into rags. She ran out into the darkness. 


When the clock struck twelve Cinderella ran from the ball. While she was 
runing she lost one of her slippers. The prince picked it up. 
Cinderella rushed into the dark instantly her cloth .. . 


When Cinderella heard the clock strike twelve she ran out of the ballroom. 
As she ran down the stairs she lost her slipper. 
Immediately the prince picked it up. Cinderella’s clothes changed in to rags. 


When the clock was striking twelve Cinderella hustled out of the room. As 
she ran one of her glass slippers slipped from her foot. 

The price picked it up. Instantly Cinderell’s beautiful gown changed to 
rags she disappeared in the dark. 


When Cinderella heard the clock striking twelve. She ran from the ball room. 
As she hurried down the stairs she dropped one of her slippers. 

The prince picked up the slipper. Cinderella’s dress changed into rags. She 
hurried out in the dark. 


When Cinderella hered the clock struck twelve she ran from the ballroom. 
When she was raning as fast as she could she lost one of her glass slippers. 
Then the prince pick up the glass slipper. Instnly 


When Cinderella hard the clock striking twelve. She hurried threw darkness. 
One of her glass slippers slipped from her foot. While she was in the dark 
her dress changed to rags. 


As the clock struck twelve Cinderella ran. She lost her glass slippers. 
Immediately her clothes changed to rags. 


The clock struck twevle. Cinderella ran down the steps. She lost one of her 
glass slippers. The prince picked it up. Cinderella’s butful dress chaned into 
rags. The little raget girl ran home in the dark. ‘ 


SUPERVISOR’S ESTIMATE OF PROGRESS 


The following steps in the teacher’s procedure seemed to make 
for sound progress in pupil powers: 
1. She did not read the story, but told it. This gives the 
children both confidence and stimulation. 
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2. The pupils were led to retell the episode as a whole before 
they dissected it through study. 

3. The teacher gave the pupil the correct word to use when 
he was using the incorrect one and permitted him to 
go on without loss of time and thought. 

4, Spelling rules were used to a real purpose. 

5. The story was written on the board at the pupils’ dicta- 


tion. 


6. The correct paragraph form was made vivid. 
7. The children spelled possessive words with the thing 


possessed. 


8. Pupils showed syllabication of words in spelling. 
Suggestions for future lessons: 
(a) A few pupils need individual help in sentence idea— 
sentences beginning with as, when, while, etc. 
(b) Drill on spelling of words involving the rule about 
doubling the final consonant. 


(c) Drill on in, into. 


Require pupils to give many sen- 


tences to illustrate. 


TEACHER’S LESSON PLAN 
Grape III—Eneuisn Composirion—OraL 
Oral lesson to be followed by written lesson copied from the blackboard. 


Teacher’s Aim 


To share an original story with the class and to stimulate them to tell it in 


their own words. 
Pupils’ Aim 


To tell the story they find in the picture. 


Subject Matter 
Picture 
A dog is running away with a doll. 
A little boy and girl give chase. The 
little girl clasps a second doll in her 
arms. 


Method of Procedure 


1. Use questions to guide the chil- 
dren in telling the story they find in the 
picture. 

2. Keep the story in sequence. 

3. Share an original story with the 
class. 

4. Stimulate children to retell the 
story. 

5. Have the story on the blackboard 
to aid in visualizing for correct language 
habits. 

6. Supervise children’s copying of 
the story. 
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STENOGRAPHIC REPORT OF THE LESSON 


T. I am going to show you this picture and see what you think about 
it. Let us name the children. 
P. Mary and Joseph. 
P. The boy’s name will be Joseph and the girl’s name will be Mary. 
P. I think the names of these two children ought to be Jack and 
Betty. 
. I think they should be Helen and Bobby. 
. I think Arabella and Jack. 
. Now suppose we take two very short names. 
. We should call them Ned and Molly. 
. Where are these children going? 
. They are going after the dog. 
. Yes, but perhaps when they started from home they had a different 
place in mind. 
. I think they are going to the Drug Store. 
Where do you think they are going, Jane? 
. I think they are going to school. 
. I think they are going to pick some flowers. 
. I think they are going to some girl’s house to play house. 
. Do you think they may be invited to a party? I think by the way 
they are dressed it would show they are going to a party. While they 
were walking along, what happened? 
. The dog took the girl’s doll. 
. How did he happen to take Molly’s doll? 
. He found it on the porch in the swing. 
Has anyone else an idea? 
. She might have been playing with the doll and dropped it. 
The dog might have jumped up and caught it. 
He took it from Molly’s doll house. 
To whom does the dog belong? 
The dog belongs to Ned and Molly. 
How many think the dog belongs to both of them? Are Ned and 
ly brother and sister? 
Ned and Molly are brothers and sisters.‘ 
How many brothers and sisters are there? 
One. Ned and Molly are brother and sister. 
Where are they going? 
. Ned and Molly are going to a party. 
. What happened while walking along? 
. The dog took one of Molly’s dollies away from her. 
. The dog grabbed Molly’s doll. 
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. How did the dog happen to grab it? 


The dog grabbed the doll by the end of the dress. 
The dog jumped up and grabbéd Molly’s doll by the end of the 


The dog jumped up and grabbed Molly’s doll. 
The dog took Molly’s doll. 

Another word to use in that sentence. 

The dog caught Molly’s doll. 

The dog snatched Molly’s doll. 

The dog took hold of Molly’s doll. 

The dog grabbed Molly’s doll. 

The dog seized Molly’s doll. 

What happened after the dog snatched the doll from Molly’s arms? 
He ran away. 

Where did he run? 

The dog ran down the street. 

Where do you think he would go? 

The dog entered the woods. 

The dog took the doll to the play house. 

The dog took the doll home to play with it. 
What do you think Ned did? : 

He ran after the dog to catch it. 

Ned chased the dog for quite a while. 

Away ran Ned to catch the dog. 

Ned chased after the dog for quite a while. 
Ned chased the dog to the play house. 

Ned ran to the fields to catch the dog. 

Ned pursued the dog. 

Suppose he ran after the dog for quite a while; what happened 


when he finally caught the dog? 
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Ned punished the dog. 

Do you think Ned would punish the dog? 

No, I don’t think so. I think the dog was only playing. 

Ned would take the doll away. 

He would pet the dog so he could take the doll away. 

What was Molly doing all the while Ned was chasing the doll? 
Molly was standing, waiting for Ned to catch the doll. 

Molly began to cry. 


. She might have begun to cry although she doesn’t look like it. 


What did Ned say when he gave Molly her doll? 


P, 


I have your doll, Molly. Here it is. 


T. What did the dog say when Ned took the doll away from him? 
P. Excuse me. 
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Why did you take it away from me? 

The dog tried to say, “I was only fooling.” 

The dog tried to say, “I was only playing with the doll.” 

The dog was saying, “I only tried to fool you.” 

The dog tried to say, “Please let me have it.” 

The dog tried to say, “I was only fooling.” 

The dog tried to say, “Poor Dolly.” 

The dog tried to say, “I'll let you have the doll.” 

The dog wagged his tail saying, “I was only trying to fool you.” 
“‘Can’t I have some fun? I was only teasing.” 

The dog said, “‘Please Ned, let me have the doll.” 

The dog said, “Please let me have the doll.” 

The dog said, “May I have it afterwards?” 

The dog said, wagging his tail. “I was only seeing how fast you 
could run.” 

P. After Ned had taken the doll, the dog stood up to beg for it. 

P. The dog seemed to be saying, “I was just trying to run you out.” 

P. The dog seemed to say, “I was only playing a joke.” 

P. The dog seemed to say, “I was only trying to play with you.” 

P. The dog seemed to say, “Please, Master Ned, please let me have 
that doll.” 

P. The dog seemed to say, “I thought you would catch up with me.” 

P. The dog seemed to say, “I wonder if I could have another one to 
play with.” 

T. Before we begin our stories, let us give the dog a name. 

P. J think the dog’s name should be Jack. 

P. I think the dog’s name should be Rover. 

P. I would like to call the dog Buster. 

T. I will read my story first: Ned and Molly were two children who 
lived on Madison Square. They were invited to their cousin’s house for 
the afternoon. “I think I shall take Molly and Minnie,” said Jane. 
These were the names of her two beautiful Dolls. “Well,” said John, 
“Tl take Stubby.” This was John’s pal, his dog. As they were walking 
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along, Jane dropped Minnie. “Now I'll have some fun,” said Stubby. 


He seized the doll and raced away down the street. ‘Oh, Minnie, Oh, 
Minnie, my poor baby!” called Jane. Jack started on arun. He chased 
Stubby up and down the street. At last he caught him. Stubby looked 
playfully up at Jack as if to say, “We had a nice race, didn’t, weJack? 
I could have beaten you if I had not been carrying a doll!’ 

T. Do you know what I tried to tell about in the first part of my er 
The first paragraph? 

P. The invitation. 


P. Ned and Molly’s invitation. 
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P. Getting ready to go. 

P. Wha, the children took. . 

P. Molly and the doll. 

P. Ned and Molly. 

T. Second paragraph? 

P. The Runaway. 

P. Buster’s pranks, 

P. Buster’s joke. 

P. The Race. - 

P. Ned and Buster’s race. 

P. Buster’s tricks, 

Teacher writes this outline on the blackboard. 

1. Molly and the dolls. 
2. Buster’s joke. 

T. Would you like to tell the first thought of my story in your words? 

P. Ned and Molly were two children who lived in Madison Square. 

P. Ned and Molly were brother and sister who lived in the city. 

P. Ned and Molly lived on a beautiful shady street in a country town. 

P. Ned and Molly were brother and sister who lived in Madison 
Square. 

P. Ned and Molly were two children who lived on a hill. 

P. Ned and Molly were twins. 

P. Ned and Molly were brother and sister who lived on a shady street 
in the country. 

P. Ned and Molly lived on a shady country road. 

P. Two pupils lived on Madison Square. 

P. Two pupils who lived in Madison Square were called Ned and 
Molly. 

P. Ned and Molly were two children who lived in Madison Square. 

T. Second thought? 

P. Molly decided to take her two dolls, Jane and Helen. 

P. Molly said, “I will take my two dolls, Jane and Helen.” 

T. Third thought? 

P. Ned decided he would take Buster along to play with him. 

P. Ned said, “I will take Buster along. He would like the country.” 

P. Ned said, “I will take Buster, I think.” 

P. “I think I will take Buster, my dog.” 

P. “I think I will let Buster come along.” 

T. Next thought? 

P. Molly’s doll dropped. 

T. Next thought. 

P. Buster seized it. 

P. Buster ran away with the doll. 
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. Buster ran to the park, and there he had to stop. 
. Away ran Buster. 

. Buster took to his heels. 

Away ran Buster down the village street. 

Ned was soon in full pursuit. 

Very good. Next. 

Molly yelled, “Help, my doll, my doll!” 

Ned ran after the doll. 

Ned pursued the dog. 

Ned ran down the village street. 

What happened after Ned followed the dog? 
After a while Ned caught up to a fence which he could not jump. 
Buster soon came in contact with a fence which he could not jump. 
Next thought? 

Ned caught Buster. 

There Ned caught him. 

. On seeing this, Ned ran faster than ever. 

Then what did Ned do? 

Ned seized the doll. 

Ned took the doll. 

Ned grabbed the doll. 

Ned snatched the doll.. 

Ned gently took the doll away. 

He made the dog drop the doll. 

He petted the dog and rescued the doll. 

Ned seized the doll from Buster’s mouth. 
Ending? 

. Buster stood on his hind legs. 

. Buster stood up, wagging his tail. 

. Buster looked into Ned’s face as if to say, “I was only playing 
with you.” 

(Teacher writes story on blackboard.) 

T. Read the whole story. 

P. Ned and Molly were two children who lived on Madison Square. © 
They were invited to their cousin’s house to a party. Molly decided to 
take her two dolls, Jane and Helen. Ned said, “I think that I will take 
my dog, Buster.” 

On the way, Molly’s doll dropped from her arm. Buster seized it. 
Away ran Buster down the village street. Ned was soon in full pursuit. 
Buster soon came in contact with a fence which he could not jump. At 
this point, Ned caught Buster. Ned rescued the doll. Buster looked up 
into Ned’s face as if to say, “Ned, I was only playing.” 

T. Has someone a title for this story? 
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P. The Kind Brother. 

P. Ned and the Dog. 

P. Buster. 

P. Five Little Friends. 

P. Ned and Molly. 

P. The Race. 

P. Buster’s Adventure. 

P. One Summer Day. 

P. Rescuing the Doll. 

P. On the Way to the Party. 
P. The Runaway. 

P. Rescuing the Doll. 
(Teacher supervises the copying of the story.) 


SUPERVISOR’S ESTIMATE OF PROGRESS 


The pupil recitations in this lesson show varied ideas, an expres- 
sive vocabulary and great skill in the use of the sentence. There 
were one hundred forty-five pupil recitations in the lesson and but 
thirty-nine teacher recitations. This would tend to show that a 
number of factors were present. Some of them were: 

1. Questions which in this setting held interest for individual 
children. 

2. An attitude on the part of the teacher and class which 
showed plainly that each child’s contribution to the 
lesson was very much desired and appreciated. 

3. A willingness on the teacher’s part to contribute her own 
original composition. 

4. A firm conviction on the part of the teacher that a correct 
sentence idea is fundamental in all composition. 


CHAPTER III 


FOURTH GRADE LESSONS 


TEACHER’S LESSON PLAN 


Grape IV—EneusxH Composition—ORAL 
Oral lesson in preparation for written composition. 


Teacher’s Aim 


To furnish opportunity for the children to use desirable language habits in 
~ solving a real problem. 


Emphasis 
Use of commas in series of groups of words. 


Pupils’ Aim 

To write one episode in the story of “The Constant Tin Soldier” in words of 
their own choice under the guidance of the teacher. The entire story will be written 
as a class project. Each child will keep his own booklet containing it. Some 
children draw illustrations for their booklets. Others buy books at the five and 
’ ten cent store, from which they cut the pictures and paste them in the books 
which they write. 


Subject Matter Method of Procedure 
Part I of “The Constant Tin 1. Be sure that the children get a 
Soldier.” perfect impression of the episode as a 
whole. 


2. Insure good paragraphing by 
careful study on the part of the chil- 
dren. Make the children responsible 
for discovering the number and content 
of paragraphs. 

3. In the reproduction by the pupils 
insist upon proper organization by para- 
graphs. 

4. By questioning strive to secure 
helpful criticisms between pupil and 
pupil. 

5. Develop use of comma in series of 
groups of words. 
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STENOGRAPHIC REPORT OF THE LESSON 


T. Would you like to write Part I of “The Constant Tin Soldier” for 
your booklets? (Teacher tells Part I.) 

T. I will tell the story-again in a different way. (Teacher retells 
story.) 

T. How many paragraphs did you hear when I told the story? 

P. T heard three paragraphs. 

T. Who will give me a suggestive name for the first paragraph of the 
story? What do I mean when I say “a suggestive name”? 

. You mean a name that will suggest the story. 

. The soldiers come to life. 

. Did it tell that the soldiers came to life? 

. It told that they were made. 

. Description of the tin soldiers. 

. How many like that name for the paragraph? (Many raise hands.) 
. While that name is being written on the board let everyone think 
what he would tell in the first paragraph. Who is ready to give the first 
paragraph? 

P. Five and twenty tin soldiers lay in a box. They all wore blue 
uniforms, held muskets, and held themselves very straight. 

T. Who will help Helen? 

P. Helen, you used held twice. Why not use a different word the 
second time? 

T. Can you suggest a better word? 

P. They wore blue uniforms, carried muskets, and held themselves 
very straight. 

T. Will someone else tell the same paragraph? 

P. Five and twenty tin soldiers lay in one box. They wore red and 
blue uniforms, carried muskets, and held themselves very straight, indeed. 

T. How many sentences did you hear in that paragraph? 

P. TI heard two sentences. 

T. I wonder if anyone can give that same paragraph with more than 
two sentences? 

P. Five and twenty tin soldiers lay in a box. They wore red and blue 
uniforms. They were shiny for they had just been made from some tin 
spoons. There was one soldier whom I am going to tell you about. 

T. How many paragraphs were you to tell? What was the first 
paragraph about? 

P. Description of the tin soldiers. 

T. What was the one new thought that was given us? 

P. The soldiers were made from spoons. 

T. How many spoons did it take? 
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. It took two spoons. 

. How many sentences did Wallace have before I stopped him? 

. Wallace had three sentences. 

Who has a suggestive name for the second paragraph? 

. The one-legged tin soldier. 

. The crippled soldier. 

. The wounded tin soldier. 

. Those are all good. How many like “The crippled soldier’’? 
(Many hands.) 

T. While Jack is writing the heading of the paragraph on the board 
let us all think about it. Betty, you may tell the second paragraph. 

P. They all looked alike except one. He had only one leg. He stood 
as well on his one leg as the others did on their two. The one-legged 
soldier is the one I am going to tell you about. : 

T. Are there any helpful criticisms? 

P. May I tell the paragraph in a different way? There was one soldier 
in the box that had but one leg. He could stand as firmly on his one leg 
as the others on their two legs. 

P. I don’t like “the box that had but one leg.” It would be better to 
say, “There was in the box one soldier that had but one leg.” 

T. Who has a suggestive name for the third paragraph? 

P. The cardboard castle. 

P. The tin soldier’s surprise. 

P. The tin soldier’s first sight. 

T. Irving, you may write on the board the one you like best. (He 
writes, “The tin soldier’s first sight.”’) 

T. While Irving is writing the name on the board who will tell the 
paragraph? 

P. In a little while the tin soldiers were placed on the table. The one- 
legged tin soldier saw a beautiful cardboard castle. 

T. Can anyone offer help? 

P. Wallace didn’t tell all he should have told in that paragraph. 

P. I couldn’t understand his last sentence. 

T. Who will tell us the third paragraph giving all the details? 

P. The owner of the tin soldiers was a little boy who received the 
soldiers for his birthday present. He set them out on a table before him. 

The first thing the one-legged tin soldier saw was a beautiful pasteboard 
castle. 

P. It wasn’t pasteboard that the castle was made of. It was card- 
board. 

T. There isn’t much difference between pasteboard and cardboard. 

T. Who would like to tell the whole story? Use your own ideas and 
tell the story in your own way, but follow the outline we have made. 
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P. Five and twenty tin soldiers lay in a box. They were made of 
bright tin. Their uniforms were colored red and blue. 

They were all alike except one who had only one leg. There“was not 
enough tin to finish his one leg. He stood as firmly on one leg as the 
others did on two. 

The little boy received them for his birthday present. They were 
carefully lifted out of the box and stood up on the table. The first thing 
the one-legged tin soldier saw was a marvelous pasteboard castle. 

T. Any helps? I think Louise told the story very well. 

P. Louise, you said they were stood up on the table. It would have 
been better if you had said they were placed on the table. 

P. I think stood up is more telling than placed. 

P. Placed upon the table is better than on the table. 

P. Louise, I like the word “marvelous” which you used. 

T. On the side board I have placed a sentence which I have taken 
from the story. All read the sentence. 

P. (In unison.) They wore blue uniforms, carried muskets, and held 
themselves very stiff. 

T. What are we talking about in this sentence? 

P. We are talking about the tin soldiers. 

T. How many different things do we learn about the tin soldiers? 

P. We learn three things in this sentence about the tin soldiers. 

T. What are the three things? 

P. They wore blue uniforms, carried muskets, and held themselves 
very stiff. 

T. How should you write this sentence? 

P. I would place commas after “blue uniforms” and “carried 
muskets.” 

. Why do you place the commas there? 

. I would use the commas because we are naming three things. 

. We are telling three different things about the soldiers. 

. We have three groups of words in a series. 

. What is a good way of remembering how many commas we should 
use 
We use one less comma than the number of groups. 

. Now we will change it. ‘They wore blue uniforms, carried 
uskets, and held themselves very stiff, indeed.” 

Would you suggest a change or addition? 

Place a comma after stiff. 

Why do that? 

Do that because “indeed”? emphasizes the thought. 

“Indeed” emphasizes what thought? 

“Indeed”? emphasizes how stiff they were. 
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T. Jane and Alice may write at the board. (Teacher dictates the 
sentence. Pupils write.) 

T. Jane, why did you place an apostrophe after “themselves”? Does 
themselves show ownership? 

P. No. (Jane removes apostrophe.) 

T. Suppose a stranger should ask why you used these commas, what 
would you tell him? 

P. We use commas there because there are a number of things. 

P. We place commas after “uniforms” and “muskets” because we 
should use commas to separate the groups of words in a series. 

T. Explain the comma after “stiff.” 

P. We have the comma after “stiff” because that is the end of the 
telling part of the sentence and “indeed” makes the thought clearer. 

P. I think it would be better to say, ““We have the comma before 
‘indeed’ to set it apart because it emphasizes the thought.” 

T. Does any one wish help? If not, we will write the story now. 


STORIES WRITTEN BY THE CHILDREN 


Five and twenty tin soldiers lay in one box. They wore red and blue uni- 
forms, carried muskests, and stood very stiff, indeed. 

The soldiers were made of shining tin spoons. There was one soldier who had 
but one leg, because there was not enough tin for his other leg. 

The soldies were sent to a little boy for his birthday present. He placed 
them upon the table. The soldier who had but one leg saw a beautiful cardboard 
castel. 


Once upon a time there were some tin soldiers. They wore red and blue 
uniforms, carried muskets, and held themselves very stiff. The had just been 
made from atin spoon. They were very shiny. 

Excepting one, they all had two legs. The soldier without a leg I am going 
to tell about. I will tell his fortune. 

The tin soldiers were given to a little boy for his birthday. First of all he 
took them out of the box. The tin soldiers saw a beautiful cardboard castle. 


Five and twenty tin soldiers dwelt in a box. They were made out of spoon. 
The wore red and blue uniforms, carried muskets, and held themselves very stiff. 
They were not all alike. They did not have enough tin for ones leg. The 
little boy recieved the box of soldiers for his birthday. He set them on the table. 
The tin soldier stood on his one leg as well as the others stood on there two legs. 
As soon as he was set on the table he saw a beautiful card bord castle. 


Five and twenty tin soldiers lay in a box. They wore blue and red uniforms, 
carried muskets, and held themselves very stright. They were shinny because 
they were made from a shinny spoon. 
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They all look alike exsept one and he only had one leg because there was not 
anof tin for the other leg. He could stand on one leg just as well as the other 
could stand on tow legs. 

These tin soldiers were given to a little boy for a birthday present. he stood 
them up on a table with his other toys. The first thing the one legged soldier 
saw was a charming pastboard castle. 


Five and twenty tin soldiers lay in a box. They were very shiny for they 
had just been made from a bright tin spoon. They wore bright blue uniforms, 
carried muskets, and held themselves very stiff, indeed. 

There was a soldier which had but one leg. He could stand as stright on his 
one leg as the others on their to legs. They had been given to a little boy for 
his birthday present. 

One day they were taken on a table when the one-legged tin soldier saw a 
marvelous castel. 


Five and twenty tin soldiers had been made from a tin soup spoon. They 
wore blue and red uniforms, carried muskets, and held themselves very straight, 
indeed. 

They all looked alike except one. He had only one leg. He stood just as 
well on one leg as on two. A boy placed him on a table. Beside him was a 
pasteboard castle. 


Five and twenty tin soldiers lay in the bottom of a big box. They were all 
bright and shinny. 

They all looked alike except one. He had but one leg. He could stand on 
one leg as good as the others could on two. 

One day the little boy that owned them put them on a table. The first thing 
the tin soldier saw was a card board castle. 


Five and twenty tin soldiers lay in one box. They wore red and blue uni- 
forms, carried muskets, and held themseves very stiff, indeed. 

They were all alike except one who had one leg. He could stand as firmly as 
the others who had two. This is the soldier I am going to tell you about. 

The soldiers were given to a little boy for a birthday present. He put them 
on the table with the other toys. The soldier who had but one leg saw a beautiful 
past bord castle. 


Five and twenty tin soldiers lay in one box. They wore red and blue uni- 
forms, carried muskets, and held themselves very stiff, indeed. 

The soldiers were all alike except one who had but one leg. He could stand 
on his one leg as well as the others could on their two legs. This soldier is the 
one I am going to tell you about. 

The owner of the tin soldiers was a little boy. He recieved them on his birth- 
day as a present. One day the litte boy took the soldiers and placed them on a 
table. The first thing the one legged soldier saw was a past board castle which 
was very beautiful. 
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Twenty five tin soldiers lay in a box. They wore red and blue uniforms, 
carried muskets, and held themselves very stiff, indeed. They were all shiny 
for they had just been made of a tin spoon. 

All the soldiers were alike but one. This is the one I am going to tell about. 
He had only one leg. There was not enough tin for the other. 

The soldiers were given to a little boy. He opened the box and stood the 
soldiers on the table. A wonderful pasteboard castle 


Five and Twenty tin soldiers had been made from a spoon. They had red 
and blue uniforms, carried muskets, and held themselves very straight, indeed. 
They all looked alike exsept one which had but one leg. 

There wasn’s enough tin for the other leg. He could stand on one leg just as 
good as the others on there two. 

One day the boy took the soldiers out of the box. He set them on the table. 
The first thing the cripple saw was a past bord castle. 


Five and twenty soldiers lay in a box. They wore red and blue unifuarms, 
carried muskets, and stood very tall, indeed. 

Thay were much the same all exsep one that I am going to tell you about. 
He had but one leg but he stood just as straight as the others. 

The box of soldiers was given to a littly boy for his birthday. When the boy 
placed the soldiers on the table there was a lovely castle. 


Five and twenty tin soldiers lay in a box. They wore red and blue uniforms, 
carried muskets, and held themselves very stiff, mdeed. They were made of a 
shining tin spoon. 

They all looked alike but one for they did not have enough tin to finsh him 
with. But he stood just as well on his one leg as the others could on the two. 

These soldiers had been given to a little boy for his birthday present. He 
put the soldiers on a table with a lot of other toys. The first thing the one leged 
soldier saw was a marvels cardboard castle. 


Five and twenty tin soldiers lay in a box. They wore red and blue uniforms, 
carried muskets, and held themselves very stiff, indeed. Thay were made of a 
tin spoon. The one I am going to tell you about had only one leg. He had been 
the last one made. A little boy was given them for his birthday. He set them 
out on a table the first thing the soldier saw a beatfull card broad castle. 


Five and twenty soldiers lay in a big box. They wore red and blue uniforms, 
carried muskets, and held themselves very stiff, indeed. They were made of a 
shining tin spoon. 

They all looked alike but one. There was not enough tin for his leg. He 
stood just as stiff as the rest did with their two legs. This little boy recieved this 
present. He set them out on the table. The first thing the one legged soldier 
saw was a beautiful paste board castle. 
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Five and twenty soldiers lay in a box. They wore blue uniforms, carried 
muskets, and stood very stiff, indeed. 

They were exactly the same except one who had but one leg. They did not 
have enough tin to make the other leg. 

They belonged to a boy who received them as a birthday present. He 
took them out of the box one by one. He placed them on the table with many 
other toys. The first thing the one legged soldier was saw a beautiful castle. 


Five and twenty tin soldiers lay in a box. They all wore red and blue uni- 
forms, carried muskets, and stood very stiff, indeed. 

All the soldiers looked a like exsept one. He had only one leg. He could 
stand on his one leg as well as the others could on their two legs. He had one 
leg because there was not enough tin to make his other one. 

The soldiers were presented to a boy for a birthday present: He took the 
soldiers out of the box and put them on the table. The first thing the tin soldier 
saw was a paste bord castle. 


Five and twenty tin soldiers were in a box. They were all bright and shining 
having just been made from a tin spoon. They were dressed in red and blue, 
carried muskets, and stood very straight, indeed. 

All the soldiers were the same except one. He had only one leg because there 
was no tin to make the other leg. 

These soldiers were given to a little boy for his birthday. The little boy took 
them out the box and set them on the table. The little lame soldier’s first sight 
of the world was a handsome cardbord castle. 


Four and twenty tin soldiers lay in a box. They wore red and blue uniforms, 
carried muskets, and stood very stiff, indeed. They were very shiny for they 
were made from a bright tin spoon. 

They were all alike exept one which had but one leg. He stood as well on 
his one leg as the others did on their two legs. 

These soldiers were given to little boy for a birthday present. The first 
thing the one legged tin soldier saw was a beautiful cardbord castle. 


Once upon a time there were five and twenty tin soldiers all hudled in a box. 
They all were shiny and bright for they just were made from an old tin spoon. 

They all looked alike exsept one. He had but one leg. There was not enugh 
tin to make his outher leg. He could stand just as well as the outhers just the 
same. 

They were given to a little boy for his birthday. He was delighted with 
them. He at once put them on the table. The first thing the tin soldier saw 
was a beautiful past bord casle. 


Five and twenty soldiers lay in a box. They wore blue uniforms, carried 
muskets, and held themselves very stiff, indeed. 

All the soldiers were alike except one which had but one leg. Just the same 
he could stand just as stiff as the others could on there two legs. 
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A boy recived these soldiers for his birthday. He put them on the table. 
The first thing that the one legged soldier saw was a huge cardbord castle. 


Five and twenty tin soldiers lay in a box. They wore blue uniforms, carried 
muskets, and stood very stiff. ‘They were made from a tin spoon. 

They were all the same except one. He was the last one made and they did 
not have enough tin to give him two legs so he only had one. 

The soldiers were given to a little boy. One day he took them out and set 
them on a table. The first thing he saw was a beautiful card board castle. 


Five and twenty tin soldiers lay in a box. They were all shiney as they 
had been made of new tin. They were all alike except one that had one leg. 
He could stand on that just as well as the other soldiers could on their both legs. 
It is of this one that I am going to tell you. 

The box of soldiers had been given to a little boy for his birthday. 

One day the little boy opened the box and placed the soldiers on the table. 
The first thing the one legged soldier saw was a beautiful cardbord castle. 


Five and twenty tin soldiers lay in a box. They were just made of a tin spoon. 
They wore red and blue uniforms, carried helmets, and held themselves very stiff, 
indeed. 

They were given to a little boy for his birthday. He stood them on a table. 
One soldier had but one leg. He could stand as firmly as the outhers. The first 
thing the wounded soldier saw was a cardbord castle. 


Five and twenty tin soldiers lay in a box. They were very bright for they 
were made of a spoon. They were colored red and blue. They carried muskets, 
and stood very stiff, indeed. 

They were all alike but one who had one leg. He is the one who I am going 
to tell you about. 

These tin soldiers were given to a little boy for his birthday. 

They were taken out of their box and stood on the table. The firse thing the 
one legged tin soldier saw was a magnifent castle. 


SUPERVISOR’S ESTIMATE OF PROGRESS 


The teacher did well to fix the story in the pupils’ minds as a 
whole. She insured good paragraphing by careful study and by 
insisting upon an orderly arrangement of ideas in the retelling of 
the story. Much responsibility for constructive thinking was 
thrown upon the pupils. Under the leadership of the teacher the 
pupils gave each other helpful criticisms and suggestions. The 
teacher’s questions were so skillful that the interest of the class did 
not lessen with her emphasis on the formal aspects of written 
language, such as the use of the comma in series of groups of words. 
As you read the children’s stories, did you notice how very success- 
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fully the teacher taught the use of the comma in a series of groups of 
words? She seemed to have the ability to adapt her own phrase- 
ology of the subject to her class. 

It is apparent that the teacher only partially succeeded in 
removing the difficulties in spelling before presenting the compo- 
sition lesson. The following commonly used words should have 
been anticipated and thoroughly taught as a spelling lesson: 


shiny castle one-legged 
except their legs pasteboard 
cardboard two legs alike 


Suggestions for future lessons: 


(a) Pupils need an enriched vocabulary, not words to use 
merely for the sake of use, but a stock of telling words 
from which may be made a choice of distinction when 
occasion arises. 

(b) Aim to anticipate difficulties and to forestall errors 
rather than spend time in correcting mistakes. This 
means careful planning and skillful presentation. 
““An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure” 
was never more true than here. 

(c) If, in your judgment, papers show too many errors, 
either the subject matter is too difficult for pupils 
or the teaching below par. Adapt the subject matter 
to pupils. 

(d) Place stress on sentence and paragraph idea in all oral 
and written composition. 


TEACHER’S LESSON PLAN 
Grapvr [V—EneuisH Composition—OrRAL 


Oral lesson in preparation for written composition. 


Teacher’s Aim 
To give the children an opportunity to tell a short original story in well-formed 
sentences. 
Emphases 
Power to arrange ideas in simple sequence. 
Conscious effort toward correct sentence structure. 
Pupils’ Aim 
To share with the class the story which they find in the picture. 
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Subject Matter Method of Procedute 
A picture of a boy who is just dis- 1. Have the children give their ideas 
appearing over the top of a high board about what is happening in the picture. 
fence. There is a dog in hot pursuit. 2. Develop simple outline in order 
In his haste the boy drops his hat from to insure sequence in and good para- 
which roll six large apples. graphing. 


3. Seek to get a number of varied 
oral stories, and help children to further 
perfect good sentence structure. 

4, Encourage in every way those 
children who try to help others with 
ideas of real worth. 

5. Supervise writing of stories as to: 

1. Margin 
2, Penmanship 
3, Spelling 


STENOGRAPHIC REPORT OF THE LESSON 


. What do you think the boy is doing? 

. I think he is going over to a neighbor’s house to steal some apples. 
. He is going over a fence in an orchard. 

. I think he has been stealing apples and saw the farmer coming. 

. I think he went to the store to get apples and a dog saw him and 
chased him. 

I think he is painting the other side of the fence. 

I think that black is a shadow. 

I think his mother told him to get some apples and he is just going 
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What do you suppose the dog is doing? 

J think he is chasing the boy. 

Why is he chasing the boy? 

The boy was stealing the apples. 

. I think the dog is a very vicious dog. 

. Why is the boy going over the fence? 

. I think he has been playing with the dog and is hungry and the dog 
wants to go with him. 

T. Be careful of “and.” ‘ 

P. I think that when he dropped the apples the dog ate them so he 
threw pebbles at him and the dog chased him over the fence. 

P. Some boys were training their dog to do tricks. Another boy 
came by and they wanted to see if they could make the dog obey and told 
him to chase the boy. The boy was frightened and went over the fence. 

P. He would not take the trouble to climb over the fence for apples 
because there are apples on this side. 
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P. Maybe those on the ground are rotten. 

P. I think the man who owns the place has apples on one side and 
peaches on the other. The boy on the other side called him: When 
half over the dog saw him and chased him. 

P. I think the dog was eating apples and the boy came over the fence, 
thinking they might be good. 

T. What do you think is going to be the result? 

P. I think the boy is going to get sick from eating the apples. 

T. Is anybody going to have him escape without punishment? 

P. I am going to have him have a stomach ache in bed and not tell his 
mother but decide never to steal apples again. 

T. Why not tell mother? 

P. She wouldn’t let him play in the orchard again. 

T. I am glad you see a story in the picture. Before we tell our stories 
we must make an outline. Let us make a general one that will fit all 
stories. 

P. Visiting the apple orchard. 

P. Over the fence. 

T. How many like Visiting the Orchard? Suppose we call it A Visit 
to the Orchard. (Writes on board.) 


I. A Visit to the Orchard. 


T. What shall we call our second paragraph? Try to get suggestions 
that will fit everyone’s story. I am going to wait until almost everyone 
in the class can give one. 

P. Chased by a dog. 

P. We may not all have the dog chase the boy. 

T. What could we call it then? 

P. The Adventure with the Dog, because everyone must have some 
adventure with the dog. . 


II. The Adventure with the Dog. 
T. What will the third be? 
III. Result. 


I am going to see if you can tell an interesting story with a good 
closing sentence, using not more than seven sentences. I am sure some 
can tell it in five. 

What are some of the things which we must be careful about? 

P. Not to use a great many little sentences—combined in one sentence. 

P. To follow the outline. . 

P. To stop at end of a sentence. 

P. To speak distinctly. 
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T. What is very important at the end? 

P. A good closing is very important. 

T. Who is ready? 

P. One day Tom went out to the orchard with his dog. He became 
peeved at the dog and kicked him. The result was that Tom was chased 
over the fence to his home. He never again kicked dogs because he was 
afraid they would chase him. 

. Edward, you didn’t tell about the apples. 

. Edward, what is another word for peeved? 

. Annoyed. 

. It was not finished. 

. I would not say it was not finished. What would improve it? 

. I think it would be nicer if it were longer. 

. Farmer Brown had a mighty good apple orchard and a mighty 
good watch dog to guard it. Jack thought he would like some apples so 
he climbed over the fence to pick some. Soon he heard a dog growl. 
Hurriedly he climbed over the fence, leaving hat and apples behind him. 
He got just what he deserved. 

. I don’t think “mighty good” is a very good expression. 

. I liked the first sentence. 

. Why did you like it? 

. It made you interested right away. 

. How many think he told a good deal in six sentences? 

. Have we a girl who can tell the story? 

. The farmer that lives next door to John owned two orchards. 
There was a peach orchard and an apple orchard with a fence to separate 
them. John was in the apple orchard eating apples to his heart’s content 
when he heard his friends call to him. He started to climb over the fence 
when a dog came after him and tore a piece from his pants. He said he 
would never go in that orchard again. 

P. JT think it was very good. It was funny. 

P. I think trousers would be better than pants. 

P. One afternoon Billy was very hungry. The house was locked so 
he could not go in to get a cracker. He went to Farmer Brown’s orchard 
to get some apples. When he had eaten about five apples Farmer Brown’s 
dog chased him. He dropped his hat and all the apples he had in his 
hand. He was very glad he was not caught by the dog. 

T. How many think he told a great deal in six sentences? You think 
it could be improved. Perhaps you could help him out. 

P. Billy said he would never go to the orchard again. 

T. Who has a better one? 

P. Never again would Billy venture in the orchard. 

P. Billy said that was the first and last adventure in the orchard. 
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P. Billy said, “Apples are easier to look at than to get.” 
T. Now you may write. Please raise your hands if you are in doubt 
about the spelling of words. I will come to your seat and help you. 


STORIES WRITTEN BY THE CHILDREN 


Tom’s Misfortune 


All the boys in Maryland liked to fish and one of the places to fish was in 
Farmer’s Brown’s peach orchard when the peaches were ripe. On the other 
side of a fence was the apple orchard. To-day Tom Green went to fish but he 
had to climb the fence and get apples to eat because the peaches were not ripe. 

He was picking some apples when Farmer Brown’s dog chased Tom over the 
fence again. 

So he had to fish without eating any apples. 


Bobby’s Poor Old Leg 


Bobby’s mother told him she was going down town and for him to go over and 
get some apples. Farmer Brown told him he could take a bushel so he took them. 
The dog bit him because he had been taught to bite people. Bobby jumped 
over the fence and away he went home. 

His leg was very badly cut and his mother asked him what he had done. He 
told the truth and she said she was sorry. 

The result was that his leg was so bad he could not use it for a long while. 


Jim’s Visit to the Orchard 


One day Jim thought he would visit the apple orchard of Farmer Green. 
Jim took a pail to put the apples in that he picked. 

When he had picked a few apples Farmer Green’s dog came rushing out at 
him. Jim left his apples and hat there because the dog had frightened him so. 

When he arrived home his mother said, “Jim, why are you so pale?” Jim 
was so frightened that he had to tell her. For doing such a thing he had to go 
to bed with a dose of castor-oil. 


No Weeks Alouance for Sam 


One morning as Sam was going on an errand he saw a little farm house with 
three orchards, a peach, an apple, and a plum. Sam decided to go in and have a 
feast on apples. 

He ate himself sick with apples and decided to go home forgetting all about 
his errand. 

Sam started over the fence and he was just about over when he heard a low 
growl. Down on the ground right under his feet was Farmer Whites dog. Sam 
got back over the fence and ran to the other side of the orchard where he climbed 
over the fence and ran home. 

When he got home his mother said he could not have his alouance for two 
weeks to come. 
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They Go Together 


In the early spring Billy liked to go over and eat green apples in Farmer 
Smith’s apple orchard. Farmer Smith didn’t like the boys to steal the apples. 

One day Billy was eating peacefully when the new watch dog came and fright- 
ened him. Billy didn’t know whether or not the dog was vicious so he got over 
the high fence as fast as he could. 

That evening lying in bed trying to wash the castor-oil taste out of his mouth 
with a wet wash-cloth he said, “Green apples and castor-oil are very good friends.” 


Billy’s Adventure to the Apple Orchard 


Billy’s mother had gone to the city leaving house locked up not knowing he 
would be home before she arrived. When Bill came home very hungry indeed 
he was. Bill climbed over the fence and ate a number of apples. 

Boo-woo! came the farmer’s dog. Bill climbed to the top of the fence and 
jumped down on the other side. 

He said when he was safely home, “‘ You'll never catch me in the apple orchard 
again. Oh, say, I left my hat and pail that I threw over before I started.” 


Visiting the Orchard 


Henry had just moved in a house just opposite an apple orchard. As he 
was playing he felt very hungry. With the help of the patch fence he succeeded 
in reaching the other side. 

Farmer Brown had trained his dog to chase anyone who came to the orchard. 
As Henry was about to eat an apple he saw the dog coming. 

When he reached the other side safely he said to himself, “I am never going 

over to that orchard until the dog dies.” 


Tom’s Interruption 


Tom’s mother asked him to go to the store and get some apples. Tom loved 
apples and ate almost every one. He went to Farmer Brown’s apple orchard 
to fill his basket so that his mother would not scold him. 

The farmer’s dog chased Tom out of the orchard and home. 

Tom arrived home with an empty basket. He had a bad stomach ache and 
it certainly served him right. 


Tom’s Adventure 


“TI think I will go over to the orchard,” said Tom. Tom started to climb 
the fence. 

He was on his second trip for apples when he heard a low growl. He turned 
round and saw the farmer’s dog. He hurriedly climbed the fence and ran for 
home. 

“‘Apples are better to eat than to get,” said Tom. 


Jack’s Black Eye 


Jack had seen a great many boys go over the fence to Farmer Brown’s orchard. 
Jack went into the house, got his hat and started to go over the fence. 
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After he was there for a little while Farmer Brown’s dog came after him. 
He was in such a hurry that when he got to the top of the fence he fell over 
the other side right on some boys that were going by. 

The boys were so mad that they gave him a black eye. When he got home 
his mother made him stay in the house for the rest of the day for taking apples 
that did not belong to him. 


Tom is Fooled 


Tom went over to a neighbor’s apple orchard to get some apples one day. 

He was half way over the fence when he heard a low growl. He shivered 
when he remembered that in his fairy book it said that wolves growled when 
they were hungry. Suddenly a dark form shot out from behind some nearby 
bushes which caused him to be so frightened that he dropped his stolen apples, 
his cap, and scrambled to his own side of the fence. 

It was a long time before he learned that it was not a wolf that had frightened 
him but only Farmer Brown’s watch dog. 


Jack Visits the Orchard 


Jack said to himself, “I think I will go and get some apples over in the 
orchard.” After picking a dozen and eating ten of them he thought it was about 
time to go home. 

As he started the big dog of the farmer ran after him. He dropped the apples 
and his hat also. He was very glad when he was safely home. 

He said, “I will never go to that orchard again.” You may be sure he never 
did. 


Enough for One Day 


Jim took a bucket and climbed over the fence to Farmer Gray’s orchard. 
He filled his bucket with apples and filled his stomach, too. 

As Jim was starting for the fence he was chased by the farmer’s bull dog. 
He ran for the fence leaving his bucket and*hat behind. Jim was over safely 
but his hat was not. 

The result was that he received a bad stomach ache and a spanking besides 
which paid for his hat which was eaten by the dog. 


Tom’s Adventure With Apples 


Tom went over to Farmer Brown’s apple orchard across the road. He had 
been picking away merrily for some time. 

The farmer’s dog heard some one so he went over to see who was stealing his 
master’s apples. Tom saw the dog coming and ran to the fence as fast as ever 
leaving his apples and cap behind him. 

His mother asked him where his cap was and where were the apples he tried 
to steal from Farmer Brown. Tom held his head in shame. Mrs. Jones, his 
mother told him he must not steal, no matter what he wanted for he would some 


time be pinched for stealing. 
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Stealing Apples 


Glentworth and his dog were playing near the apple orchard. In a little 
while Glentworth grew hungry so picked some apples. 

The dog tried as hard as he could to climb the wooden fence with his master, 
too. Poor dog couldn’t climb it. 

That night Glentworth had the worst stomach he ever had. He said he 
wouldn’t tell ma because she might give him some castor-oil. 


Howard Receives a Spanking 


Howard’s mother gave him a pail and told him to buy some apples. On his 
way he went through Farmer Brown’s orchard. 

Farmer Brown had a very dangerous dog. This same one chased Howard 
over the fence. Howard left his pail, his hat and everything behind. 

When he reached home his mother said, “‘ Howard, where are the apples.” 
Howard did not answer but you may know that Howard received a spanking 
for not bringing the apples home. 


Billy and Farmer Brown’s Dog 


One day Billy went to Farmer Brown’s apple orchard to get some apples. 

He picked five apples when Farmer Brown’s dog chased him over the fence. 
He dropped his apples and his hat. His mother said that he had to. buy his own 
stockings when he got holes in them. 

Unfortunately the dog bit a hole in his stocking. Billy got home safe but he 
had to pay for his stocking just for the sake of getting some apples. -” 


Picking Apples 


“Um, um,” said Billy as he saw some nice red apples in Farmer Brown’s 
orchard. “I guess I will have some of those.” 

Over the fence he started not seeing Farmer Brown’s dog staring at him. 
He had picked about two apples before he heard a low growl. He turned around 
to see the farmer’s dog looking straight in his face. 

He quickly gave a jump to get over the fence and reached there just in time. 
He said, “I'll never go over there again.” 


Tom’s Lesson 


Tom was going to make a visit to the apple orchard. He had picked about 
a dozen apples when Farmer Green’s dog came in. 

Tom jumped down from the tree and started for the fence. Unluckly for 
Tom he did not make the fence in time. The dog caught his coat and Tom went 
over the fence. ' 

As a result of all this Tom could not wear his coat to the church picnic that 
had been planned. His mother would not let him go at all causing Tom to say, - 
“This is the first and last time I’ll go into that orchard.” 
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Jack Goes to the Orchard 


Jack lived next door to a farmer who had two orchards. There was a fence 
separating the two orchards. Jack climbed over the fence to the apple orchard 
and started to pick some. 

He had picked two or three apples when the farmer’s dog came after him. 
As he climbed the fence he dropped his hat and apples. 

He landed safe on the other side. He said he would never go in that orchard 
again. 

John Goes to the Orchard 


John took his bucket and went to the apple orchard to get some apples for 
his mother. He was half way over the fence when he dropped his bucket. 

Farmer Brown’s dog came along and in fright John dropped his hat and started 
for home. 

John said to his mother, “Mother, I do not want to go over in the apple 
orchard again. I think I am too small to handle a dog.” 


Over the Fence 


Tom and Ned had just bought a dog that they were trying to train. Teddy 
the next door neighbor, passed by. Tom and Ned told Jack, their dog, to chase 
Teddy to see whether Jack would mind them. 

The dog chased Teddy all over but finally Teddy came to a fence that he could 
not climb. 

The result was that Teddy said he hoped that he would never lay eyes on that 
dog again. 

Farmer Brown’s Dog is in Action 


It was the day before Hallowen so Jimmy went over to Farmer Brown’s 
orchard to get some rotten apples that were lying on the ground. Jimmy had a 
bucket of apples when a dog came. 

He was so frightened that he started to run. Mr. Dog of course ran after 
him. When Jimmy reached the fence he dropped the pail with all the apples 
and his hat because Mr. Dog was so close to him. 

After he had reached home safely he said, ‘‘Next year I will ask Farmer Brown 
for apples and not take them because I used to think apples were easy to get 
but now I think the other way.” 


Tom’s Visit to the Apple Orchard 


Tom lived in the village of Cherryville. In back of his house lived a farmer 
with a fine apple orchard. The boys went over the fence that separated Tom’s 
house from the farmer’s to get apples. 

One day Tom went over the fence to get some apples. While he was over 
there was heard a low growl and he turned to see the farmer’s dog rushing toward 
him. Tom went over the fence so fast that he dropped his hat, apples, and pail 
that he had to bring the apples home in. 

When Tom reached the other side of the fence he thought that apples were 
good enough to eat when they were not stolen. 
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Lucky Billy 


Farmer Brown had two lovely apple orchards, Billy Jones one afternoon 
went into his orchard. 

He was about half way over the fence that he had to climb when he heard 
Farmer Brown’s dog. Billy certainly was frightened so that he did not have a 
chance to get any more apples than three which he dropped with his hat. 

When he reached home his mother was away. Billy was very glad of this 
because he then did not have to have a punishment. He went out into the yard 
and played happily with his new wagon. 


SUPERVISOR’S ESTIMATE OF PROGRESS 


I am impressed with the fact that in this oral lesson the children 
and teacher alike had a very meager supply of vivid ideas. It 
seems that the teacher’s own contribution might have been of more 
value if she had composed several short stories expressive of the 
picture and given them in part or whole at different steps in the 
lesson. Questions are artificial stimulation for the children when 
a picture is used about which a story is to be told. One vivid idea 
if well presented will often get more rich responses from pupils 
than many questions. The teacher was successful in keeping the 
stories brief and the sentences and paragraphs well formed. 


Suggestions for future lessons: 


(a) Teach children to omit unnecessary details. Leave 
something to the imagination of the hearers or readers. 

(b) Avoid the use of and, but, so, etc., as sentence beginnings. 

(c) Do not accept in oral composition what you would not 
credit in written composition. 

(d) Review use of comma in series, and the use of the 
possessive. 

(e) Avoid the one sentence paragraph. 

(f) As the last step in the lesson, before children write their 
stories, read or tell to the children at least one good 
story the teacher has written. 

(g) Constantly stress the sentence idea. 


CHAPTER IV 


FIFTH GRADE LESSONS 


TEACHER’S LESSON PLAN 
GrapE V—Eneusn Composrtion—OraL 


Oral lesson in preparation for written composition. 


Teacher’s Aim 

To provide a situation in which children can use and perfect needed language 
habits while attaining a desired goal. 
Emphasis 

Ability to plan paragraphs and to punctuate all sentences correctly. 
Pupils’ Aim 

To prepare Part IV of the story of Joan of Arc for their story books. Each 
member of the class is writing his own version of the story of Joan of Arc. He 


will bind the whole into a book and illustrate it with pictures of his own making 
or choosing—the latter in case he prefers to cut pictures from old story books. 
Subject Matter Method of Procedure 
Part IV of the story of Joan of Arc. 1. Recall incidents in Part III. 

2. Have children get clearly in mind 
the central idea around which each para- 
graph is constructed. 

3. Have children retell story by 
paragraphs, using as many new words 
as possible. 

4, Drill on all needed language 
habits. 

5. Encourage thoughtful comment 
by pupils. 

6. When all study work is over, have 
pupil retell Part IV as a whole. 


STENOGRAPHIC REPORT OF THE LESSON 


T. Who remembers what Joan had become in Part III of our story? 
P. The Dauphin had just made Joan of Arc the leader of his armies. 
T. What step did he take before doing this? 

P. He sent to Joan’s birthtown and there found that she always had 


been a good child. 
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T. Can anyone suggest a better word than birthtown? 

P. Birthplace. 

T. Now we shall find out some of the things Joan did as leader of the 
French army. (Teacher tells story.) 

(Teacher retells first paragraph.) 

Who can give the best name for the first paragraph? 
What the soldiers thought of her. 
P. I think there is more than that in the first paragraph, Lucy. 
P. Joan leads the soldiers. 
‘x 
fe 


~ 


. Or, Joan as a what? 
. Joan as leader. 

T. Good. (Teacher retells second paragraph.) Name for the second 
paragraph? 

P. Joan’s fearlessness. 

P. Joan’s braveness. 

P. “Joan’s bravery”’ is better. 

P. Joan’s courage. 

T. Yes, all of these topics really mean the same thing. (Teacher 
retells third paragraph.) Name for the third paragraph? 

P. Joan’s wound. 

T. Good. When we write the word English what kind of letter do we 
begin with? 

P. We use a capital letter. It’s the name of a particular thing. 

T. Joe, you may go to the board and write the word English. (Joe 
writes English correctly.) What kind of letter will you begin Orleans 
with? 

P. A capital letter. — 

T. Who can use another word for gave in this sentence: They gave 
Joan a suit of white armor. 


P. Presented. I 

T. Can you give a sentence using that word? _ 

P. They presented Joan with a suit of white armor. 

T. Who can give us another word for bravely? 

P. Valiantly 

P. Gallantly. 

T. Perhaps. We might use it. ’ 

P. I think valiantly is better. Gallantly means more for show or looks. 
P., Courageously. 

T. Do you know how to spell it? 

P. c-0-u- r-a-g- e-u-s- ly, 

P. No, 0-u-s. 

T. John, you may write the word on the board. (John writes word 


correctly.) 
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T. I wonder who can give me the first paragraph, using two new words. 

P. The Dauphin presented Joan-with a white charger and a suit of 
armor. The soldiers thought she was an angel. They fought coura- 
geously. 

T. Does anyone wish to give helpful criticism? 

P. What color was the armor? 

P. The armor was white. 

P. Sarah, your sentence would have been richer if you had used 
white with armor. 

P. What did you say instead of horse? 

P. Charger. 

P. That is a good word. 

P. She left out something important—that they won battles. 

T. Yes, from your paragraph one could not tell who won. Can any- 
one tell another word or group of words to use instead of armor? 

P. Mail or coat of mail. 

T. Good. How do you spell mail? 

P. m-a-i-l. 

T. Susie may tell this paragraph again. 

P. The Dauphin gave Joan a white suit of armor and set her up— and 
gave her a place at the head of the army. She fought so bravely that the 
men thought she was an angel. 

T. Criticism? P 

P. Susie, you left out that they won many battles. 

P. You did not tell about the horse, Susie. 

P. Joan didn’t fight. She only led the men. 

P. Susie, you said gave instead of presented and you also said armor 
instead of mail. 

T. There is nothing wrong with that, only I had hoped Susie would 
use some of our new words. 

P. May I tell the paragraph my way? 

The Dauphin gave her a white coat of mail and a white horse and bade 
her take her position at the head of the army. The rough men that she 
led thought she was an angel. She led them so bravely and they fought 
so courageously that they won many battles. 

T. Suggestions or corrections? 

P. Edward, how do you pronounce courageously? (Teacher spells the 
word.) 

P. I do not know. 

P. You said cour’-ageously, and you should have said courage’-ously. 
The second syllable is the strong syllable. 

P. Joan would have been better than her in the first sentence. 

T. Who can use another word for greatest, when speaking of battle? 
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P. Largest. 

T. Largest is hardly the word to use. Largest means size. We want 
a word that tells of the nature of the battle. 

. Worst. 

. Hardest. 

. Most terrible. 

. Fiercest. 

. A history book would probably use what word? 

. Important. 

. Yes, because there we are most interested in the result. Alice will 
retell the second paragraph. 

P. Joan was only a girl when she led the battles. She would lead them 
into the thickest part of the battle. They won one of the most important 
wars named Orleans by Joan’s fearlessness. 

T. Who would like to help Alice? 

P. Joan did not lead the battle. She led the men in battle. 

P. I think you had too many battles in your story, Alice. 

P. Was it a war? How is a war different from a battle? 

P. A battle is part of a war. 

P. You said the battle was named Orleans. It was called Orleans 
because Orleans was the place where they fought. 

T. Will you tell the same paragraph, Ted? 

P. The famous battle between the French and English was named the 
Battle of Orleans. Joan’s courage made the soldiers very brave and she 
led them into the thickest part of the fight. The rough men thought she 
was an angel. 

T. Any criticism? 

P. The last sentence belongs to the first paragraph. 

P. Was it named the Battle of Orleans? 

T. It was called the Battle of Orleans. They do not have a christening 
party for a battle. The name is taken from the place where it is fought. 
If you had been listening, you would have known that. Your question is 
out of order. 

T. Roy, will you retell the last paragraph? (Roy retells.) 

T. Who can use another word for drawn out? 

P. Taken out. ‘ 

P. Replace. 

T. Do you all accept the last word? Replace means to place back in. 
She wouldn’t want the shaft taken out and put back in again. 

P. Withdrawn, I think, is better. 

T. Yes, that is the very word I had in mind. Who will give the para- 
graph again? 

P. During one of the battles in which Joan took part an arrow pene- 
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trated her coat of armor. When her soldiers saw that she was bleeding, 
they took her out of range and withdrew the shaft. Still she did not like 
to leave her armies in the face of the English. Even though she was hit 
badly, she went back to lead them. 

T. Criticism? 

P. Jack, I like the way you said—I forget just what you did say, but 
it was something like penny—about when the arrow went in. 

T. What did you say, Jack? 

P. Penetrated. 

T. What does it mean? 

P. If I take a piece of paper and stick a pencil through, that would be 
penetrating it. It means to go through. 

P. Jack, I think you forgot to put in that Joan didn’t do any 
fighting. 

P. That goes in the second paragraph. 

T. I like that recitation very much, Jack. 

T. Is there any word that you wish to use in your story that we have 
not had in the spelling lesson, or is not on the board? 


P., Penetrated. (Teacher writes words on board as given.) 
P. Charger. 

P. Mastiff. 

T. Why do you want that word? 

P. Isn’t that another word for horse? 

P. No, that is a big dog. 

T. Never mind, Roy. It shows you are thinking. 

P. Pierced. 

P. Armor. 

P. Steed. 

P. Warrior. 

T. How would you punctuate this sentence: She heard a voice call, 


“Go and save France from England!” (Teacher writes on board without 
marks of punctuation.) 

P. The sentence should be punctuated by a comma, quotation marks, 
and an exclamation point. 

T. Betty, you may write the sentence on the board and punctuate it. 
(Pupil follows direction.) pad 

T. May we have this part retold once more from the beginning? 
George, you may begin. ; 

P. The Dauphin presented Joan with a white coat of mail and set her 
at the head of the army. The rough men that she led thought Joan was 
an angel. She led them so bravely and they fought so courageously that 
they won many fierce battles. 

The famous battle between the French and the English was called the 
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Battle of Orleans. Joan led her brave soldiers into the thickest part of 
the fight. 

During the terrible battle an arrow penetrated Joan’s armor. When 
her soldiers saw that she was bleeding, they took her out of range and 
withdrew the shaft from her breast. Still she did not like to leave her 
armies in the face of the English. Though she was wounded badly, she 
returned to the field of action. 

T. Criticism? 

P. The story followed the outline. It was told smoothly and in an 
interesting way. 

T. When we write our stories let us remember all the points about 
which we have spoken, such as punctuation, paragraphs, and capital 
letters. 


STORIES WRITTEN BY THE CHILDREN 


The Dauphin presented Joan with a suit of mail. Then he told her to take 
her stand at the head of the Army. 

Joan led the army into the thick of the fight. The rough men thought she 
was an angel. They fought so courageously that they won many battles. The 
English fell before them. 

Joan did not do any fighting. But she led them bravely on. Once an arrow 
pierced her armor. She was taken out of range and the shaft was removed from 
her. Even though she was hurt badly she went back to battle. 


The Dauphin presented Joan with a suit of white armor and a charger. She 
was placed in front of the army. 

The rough men thought Joan was an angel and fought bravely. She led 
them through the thick of the fight. 

Joan was wounded by an arraw. She was carried out of range. The shaft 
was drawn out. Wounded as she was she went back into the battle. 


Joan having the head of the army was given a white suit of armor and a 
gallant steed. 

Joan led her army into the midst of the battle. Although she did not fight 
she led bravely. 

A arrow penetrated her armor while she was on her steed at the front ranks. 
She thus was moved. The shaft was with drawn, from her shoulder where she 
was shot. When this was done she went back to the front ranks. 


Joan was presented with a suit of white mail and a steed of the same coler. 
She made the soldiers like her by leading them so nimbly and cheering them 
up, when they were thinking of home. 

Joan had fearless courage when she was leading the armies. When she was 
leading them they won many battles. Joan led the soldiers in the thickest part 
of the fight and the British fell before them. : 
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In the battle of Orleans Joan was wounded by an arrow that penetrated her 
armor. When the men saw her bleeding they took her off the field and withdrew 
the arrow. But she would not let the French face the English without her leading, 
so she went on the field again. 


The Dauphin presented Joan with a suit of armor and a white charger. Some 
rough soldiers thought she was an angel because she was so brave. 

One of the most important battles was the battle of Orleans. She led the army 
courageously into the thickest of the fray. The English fell very fast. 

In this same battle Joan was wounded by an arrow. Her men seeing the 
danger carried her out of range and pulled out the shaft. Wounded as she was 
she went back to the French army to fight. 


The Dauphin presented Joan with a white coat of armor and a white steed. 
The rough men thought that she was an angel. 

Joan led her armies bravely and her men took courage. Joan did not fight 
herself but led her men into thickest of the fight. One of the most important 
battles was that of Orleans. 

In this battle Joan was wounded. She was carried out of the field, and the 
arrow was withdrawn. Even though she was hurt she went back. 


The Dauphin presented Joan with a coat of mail and a steed. She had her 
place at the head of the armies. The rough men thought she was an angel. They 
fought so courageously that they won many batiles. 

One of the many battles France won was that of Orleans. Joan would led her 
men into the thickest part of the fight. The English were defeated. 5 

Joan was wounded, and was removed from the fight. Though she was hurt 
she went back to led her armies again. 


The Dauphin persented Joan with a suit of white armor and gave her a white 
horse to ride on. He gave her the position at the head of the army. All the rough 
men thought she was an angel. 

One of the worst battles was the battle of Orleans. Joan led her men in the 
thickest of the fight. : 

In the same battle Joan was wounded with an arrow and was removed from the 
fight. They withdrew the arrow and she went back to her army hurt as she was. 


The Dauphin presented Joan with a suit of white armor and a white horse. 
He then put her at the head of the army. The rough men thought she was an 
angel and they won many of the battles. 

The battle of Orleans was one of the greatest battles ever fought. Joan led 
her men right in the middle of the furious battle. 

Joan was wounded in one of the battles by an arrow. She was carried out of © 
range. Though the wound hurt she went back to the battle. 


The Dauphin presented Joan with a white charger and a white suit of mail. 
She was given her position at the head of the army. 
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Joan led the army fearlessly. The soldiers thought she was an angel and 
fought courageously. They won many battles. They won the most important 
battle of Orleans. 

Joan was wounded in this battle and was taken out of range so that the arrow 
could be withdrawn. Hurt or not hurt she went back to lead her armies. 


The Dauphin presented Joan with a fine coat of mail and a beautiful white steed. 
He made her leader of the French armies. The rough soldiers thought she was an 
angel. 

One of the greatest battles was the battle of Orleans. She did not fight herself. 

Once when she was leading her men in the fiercest of the battle a arrow pierced 
her armor. She was carried out of range and removed the arrow. She did not 
want to leave her men so she went back to her men wounded as she was. 


The Dauphin gave Joan a white horse and a suit of white armor and put her at 
the head of the army. 

The rough soldiers thought Joan was an angel. When they looked at her it 
gave them courage. They fought hard and as a result won many battles. The 
English fell in numbers. 

During this war one of the battles was the Battle of Orleans, and in this battle 
Joan was wounded. Some of the soldiers carried her out of range and removed 
the arrow. Hurt as she was she went back to the army. 


The Dauphin presented Joan with a white suit of armor and a white horse. He 
gave her the postion as leader. She led the soldiers in many battles. Joan 
fought so bravely that the men thought she was a angel. 

Joan led her men in the most important battle of Orleans. Her courage was 
so great that she led them in the fierce part of the fight. 

While she was fighting an arrow penetrated through her armor. The soldiers 
withdrew her from the fight. Even if the wound was so bad that she could not 
fight she went back to her men. 


The Dauphin gave Joan a white suit of armor and a white horse. He placed 
her at the head of the army. The soldiers thought she was an angel and fought 
bravely. 

One of the greatest battles was the French against the English. Joan lead the 
army in the thickest battle. 

Joan was wounded with a arrow. She was carried away from the battle course. 
Though she was wounded she went back to lead the armies. 


The Dauphin presented Joan with a white suit of armor and a white horse. 
Then he set her at the head of the army. : 

One of the most important battles was the battle of Orleans. She fought so 
bravely that some of the rough men thought she was an angel. 

Once she was shot by an arrow and had to be taken out of range and have the 
arrow withdrawn. Wounded as she was she went back to lead the army. 
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Joan was presented with a white suit of armor. She also had a white horse 
which she rode on through the midst of the fight. 

The men of the battle were greatly encouraged by Joan’s fearlessness. They 
thought she was an angel. 

Joan had not been in the battle very long before she was wounded by an arrow. 
It pierced her on the arm, Her wound was severe. The shaft was drawn, and it 
was not long before the wonderful leader Joan of Arc was into the ranks again. 
It was the battle of Orleans. 


The Dauphin gave Joan a suit of armor and a white horse. France was winning 
many battles. The greatest battle was the battle at Orleans. The rough men 
thought she was an angel and fought very bravely. 

Joan did not fight but she led the army into a thick battle. Her fearlessness 
made them win. 

In the greatest battle she was wounded by an arrow. She was carried away. 
After awhile she went back to led her army. 


The Dauphin presented Joan with a suit of armor and a gallant steed. He told 
Joan to lead the armies to the battles. 

Some wariors thought she was an angel because of her bravery. Joan lead the 
ranks to the front in the battle of Orleans. 

Joan was wounded in this same battle by a arrow. She was carried out of 
range of the arrows. Her fellow men withdrawn the shaft and even if she was hurt 
she went back and lead the soldiers. 


Joan was presented with a white coat of mail and a splendid white charger 
placed at the head of the armies of France. The rough men thought she was an 
angle and fought more bravely. 

Joan couraged her soldiers and they won the greatest battle of the French and 
English which was the battle of Orleans. The English fell at thier feet. 

During the thickest of the fight a arrow penetrated her armor. The soldiers 
seeing her fall rushed and carried her out of the rampart. The shaft was pulled 
out but she went back to the fight because she did not want her armies to lose. 


The Dauphin presented Joan with a suit of white armor and a white horse. 
Then he sent her at the head of the army. 

Joan made a good leader. The rough soldiers thought she was an angel. The 
soldiers fought bravely and won many battles. Joan did not do any fighting 
herself. She led her army into the thickest of the fight. The English were 
defeated many times. 

The most important battle was at Orleans. Joan was wounded by an arrow. 
She was drawn out of range. The arrow was pulled out. As much as the wound 
hurt, Joan went back and led her army. 


The Douphin gave Joan a white horse and a suit of armor. The Douphin led 
her to the head of the army and Joan led the army into war. 


’ 
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At last Joan led her army in the thickest part of the fight. All the rough 
soldiers thought Joan was an angel and fought more bravely. Joan’s armies won a 
lot of battles and the English fell before her. 

After a while Joan was wounded and carried out of the battle. after the arrow 
was removed Joan arose and again led her armies. 


The Dauphin gave Joan a suit of armor and her position as a leader of the 
army. The rough men thought she was an angel and with her courage they won 
many battles. 

The worst battle was that of the Orleans. Joan lead the army throught the 
thickest part of the war. 

In this battle Joan was shot in the arm with an arrow. Some of the soldiers 
that were near pulled out the shaft. Joan as she was jumped on her horse and 
rode away with the army. 


The Dauphin presented Joan with a white suit of armor and a white steed. 
She was put before the army and she led them bravely. 

Joan’s courage made the men fight courageously. The rough men thought 
she was an angel. 

Joan was wonded by an arrow. she was taken form the head of the army. 
The arrow was drawn out of her and hurt as she was she went back to her place. 


The Dauphin present Joan with a suit of white armor and a white horse. When 
Joan led the brave soldiers in the biggest part of the battle. They fought hard 
because they thought that Joan was an angel. 

They fought in the town of Orleans. The English fell heavy before them. 

While Joan was leading her men she was struck by a arrow. She was wounded 
and was removed from her horse. While the men removed the arrow from her 
body, the wound became sore. Although she was wounded she still led the army. 


The Dauphin lost no time in presenting Joan with a white coat of mail and a 
white horse. Then he bade her take her position at the head of the army. The 
rough warriors thought she was an angel and fought so bravely that they won 
many battles against the English. 

The most important battle was called the battle of Orleans in which Joan was 
wounded by an arrow and taken out of range where the arrow was withdrawn and 
she went back to fight. She fought so bravely that she won the battle. 


SUPERVISOR’S ESTIMATE OF PROGRESS 


It will be noted that this lesson is the fourth in a series of 
lessons projected by the teacher and class. The children’s spirited 
and thoughtful recitations show quite plainly that the project still 
stimulates them to constructive thinking. The teacher succeeded 
to a marked degree in subordinating the formal work in the form- 
ation of language habits to the rich content or thought of the 
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story. Under her guidance the children grew to appreciate the 
necessity of acquiring certain language habits before they could 
hope to accomplish the purpose which they had set for themselves. 
Paragraphing, spelling, and punctuation were the skills which the 
children worked consciously to perfect. 


Suggestions for future lessons: 


(a) An occasional sentence is begun with a small letter. 
This may indicate carelessness in capitalization or 
faulty sentence idea. Detect the individuals, deter- 
mine the cause, and correct it by giving individual 
help. 

(6) How do you know when subject matter is well adapted 
to the class? Absence of errors indicates that the 
teaching is very thorough or the subject matter too 
easy. Remember that power is developed by the 
doing of difficult tasks. 

(c) Teach correct use of a and an. 

(d) Each lesson indicates the needs of pupils and deter- 
mines the aims and emphases of subsequent lessons. 
If the next episode of the reproduction lesson does not 
present the desired difficulties, recast parts of it and 
effect the proper changes. 

(e) Place stress on the sentence and paragraph idea in all 
oral and written composition. 


TEACHER’S LESSON PLAN 
Grape V—Encusn Composition—OrRaL 


Oral lesson in preparation for written composition. 


Teacher’s Aim 
To guide children in writing a short story. 
Emphases 
Orderly arrangement of ideas. Vocabulary. 
Pupils’ Aim 
To tell the story which they find in the picture in words of their own choice. 
Subject Matter Method of Procedure 
Picture 
It is a bright sunny morning. Ona 1. Present picture. Stimulate chil- 


stile sits a boy deeply engrossed in a dren to comment on the story in it. 
story book. Near him on the grass lie 2. Develop outline. 
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his school books, slate, and lunch, as if 3. Have individual pupils tell their 
they had been tossed there in haste or _ stories orally to stimulate for 
disdain. 1. Vocabulary. 


2. Variety of sentence structure. 
8. Correct sentence form. 
4. Emphasize new words used by 
children. 
5. Supervise written work at the 
seats. 


STENOGRAPHIC REPORT OF THE LESSON 


T. This morning, children, I found a picture. I thought you would 
like to write a story about it. (Shows picture.) Does anyone see the 
story in this picture? 

P. I think he has left school awhile ago and has an interesting book 
someone has loaned him. 

P. I think he was on his way to school and did not do his homework 
-and stopped to do it. 

P. I think he reached home and then left home to go out to study his 
lessons but by mistake he took the book he was reading. 

T. How many think he is returning from school? 

P. I think he is going to school, because he has his lunch. 

P. I think he was going to school, because his slate is clean. 

P. I think the book looked so interesting that he thought he would 
look at the pictures and he read a sentence and got so excited that he 
kept on reading until he finished the book and then it was about noon 
hour. 

T. Be careful of “and.” 

P. I think he played hookey. 

T. What makes you think so? 

P. He doesn’t look anxious to get to school. If he just wanted to see 
a picture he wouldn’t climb up on the fence to look at a picture. 

T. Suppose he is starting to school. Does he go with good intentions? 
Yes, he has good intentions when he starts out. What leads him astray? 

P. He has a very interesting book and sees a picture in there and says, 
“T have time to read five minutes and can finish this story.” 

T. I think the book is called “Men ofthe Red Sea.” Does that 
sugges tanything to you? 

P. Sounds like pirates. . 

T. What would be the result of stopping there? 

P. TI think he would be very late for school that day. 

T. What effect would that have? 

P. I think the teacher would wonder why he did not come to school 
and send a note home to his mother. Then he would get a licking. 
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P. I think staying away from school would lead to punishment when 
he showed up again. 
T. What might that book be about? ‘Men of the Red Sea.” 
P. I think it is an old story before the Revolutionary War. 
T. Why would he be interested in it? 
P. Because of pirates. 
P. I think he had taken the book to school to read between periods 
and got so interested in it that he sat down to read on the way. 
. What do you think is the plot to the story—the key? 
. I think he just doesn’t want to go to school. 
I think he wants to go to school but the book leads him off. 
. What is going to happen to him? 
I think he is going to be late. 
He will have to stay after school. 
Any other results? 
. His mother might make him weed onions. 
. What effect might it have on some innocent people? 
. If the school he went to was like the Evergreen, the children might 
lose the banner. 
T. Yes, he would spoil the team work. 
P. I think “Loitermg on the Way” would be a good title. 
T. Any other titles? 
P. The Interesting Book. 
P. One Dangerous Peep. 
T. Yes, how many like that? 
P. The Tempting Book. 
T. Before we write our story what must we have? 
P. An outline. 
T. What do you think would make a good title for our first paragraph? 
What must you do when you start your story? 
P. Introduce people. 
T. What shall we call this boy? 
P. John. 
P. Fred. 
P. Thomas. 
T. We might call him Tom. What about Tom? 
P. Tom starts to school. 
T. Yes, can you say it in other language? 
P. Tom on his way. 
T. I like that. On his way where? 


aa Ba Be Ba Ba- Be a Be-Be| 


I. Tom on his way to school. 


T. Now the second. 
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P. The coaxing book. 

T. Can you think of another word? 
P, Tempting. 

T. We will call it tempting. 


II. The tempting book. 


Now the third. What happens? What is the result? 
P. You might have Result. 
T. Yes, what is the result of one dangerous peep? 


III. Late for school. 
And what happens? 
IV. Tom’s punishment. 


T. I wish someone would tell the story as he is going to write it. 

P. Tom started off to school. He had his lunch wrapped up in a large 
napkin. He had school books and also a book of adventure which he had 
found in his grandfather’s trunk. He had not looked in the book before 
starting for school. When he reached the meadow he thought he would 
look in it. He turned right to a picture that interested him very much. 
He thought he would read just a little while. His little while was a long 
while. When he reached school it was almost time for lunch. The 
teacher asked him why he was late. Something told him to tell the 
truth. He did not want to but he did. He was given hard examples and 
also had to stay after school. He also told his mother. His mother 
punished him by making him weed three rows of lettuce. 

P. It was Friday morning. Tom had strapped his books and slate 
- together. Slinging his burden over his back, he trudged on until he came 
to the edge of the meadow and there was a fence where he could rest him- 
self. “It will not matter,” he said, so he sat down. He took a book, but 
to his surprise he had brought a very interesting book instead of his school 
book. “I will only stay here a little while,” he said. He read page after 
page until he had finished the book. He thought it was too late to go to 
the morning session so he waited until noon. 

The school master asked him why he was tardy. “I read a book on 
the way to school and I didn’t think you would want me to be late.” 

“You may stay one hour.” ‘ 

After a long tiresome time he reached home. The schoolmaster had 
given him a letter to give his mother. After reading the letter his mother 
said, “I think you had better learn to go to school and not read books, so 
you may whitewash the fence.” 

T. What words did Mary use that you liked. What unusual words? 

P. Burden. 

P. Trudged. 
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P. Slinging. 

T. There was something else about Mary’s story I liked. She kept us 
interested by quotations, They brighten up a story, don’t they? 

Now we are ready to write our story. How many would like to 
write their stories on the board? (Three write on board.) 

I hope you can think of interesting beginnings. 

Before we begin I would like to have you give some new words you 
think you might use. (Teacher writes on board as children give them.) 


whistling merrily 
drowsy onward 
beckoning dull 
mocking venturous 


T. Ready. Take writing positions. 


STORIES WRITTEN BY THE CHILDREN 
The Interesting Book 


Off to school trudged Carl with his books and slate under his arm. His lunch 
tied up in a red handkerchief with a long stick going through the knot was slung 
over his shoulder. 

Carl was very interested in books full of adventures. His grandfather had 
given him one the night previous. Upon reaching a fence he sat on it for he had 
within his mind to finish the book since he had been interrupted the day before 
when he was reading an exciting part. Living on a farm, he did not have time at 
home to read “‘unnecessary books” as his mother called them. 

He finnally finished the book and upon reaching school found he was an hour 
late. Carl was a truthful boy and when he was asked by the school-master why he 
was late and had spoiled the class record he answered hesitatingly, ““I—I thought it 
was early and read the rest of the book that I have here with my school books.” 

An hour doing long division examples after school was Carl’s school punishment. 
When he reached home late, his mother sent him out into the garden to weed three 
extra long rows of lettuce. I think you will agree with me that Carl never hesitated 
on the way to school again. : 


One Dangerous Peep 


Bob was slowly walking down the front path looking at the new book about 
pirates, which his mother had given him. 

He thought he would cut across the old meadow and get to school early so he 
could read. He came to an old gate at the end of the meadow. He said, “I have 
plenty of time. I will take but one look at it. If I am late I will tell the teacher 
that I had an accident or something. I'll just take one peep and go on.” 

This one peep happened to be along peep. He opened to a picuture where a 
pirate ship was in chase of a merchant ship. My, how exciting Bob thought the 
picture was! He read one sentence, then another and another untill he had finished 
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a chapter. “I had not better go to school for the morning session. I'll eat my 
lunch and then sneek in to my seat for the afternoon session. Then the teacher 
will think I have been there all the time,” is what his evil mind thought. 

The teacher had noticed the vacant seat in the morning. When the bell rang 
his master questioned Bob why he was absent. He was going to tell he was sick 
but something told him to tell the truth. He did but he recieved no kindness. 
After staying after school a long time he was sent home with a note. When his 
mother read the note she was terrified. She said, “Bob, for this you may peel a 
pot of potatoes for supper for one whole week. After that I don’t think you will 
linger when you go to school.” 


One Dangerous Peep 


About fifty years ago in an old country town if you had watched carefully you 
might have seen a youth come to the door and shout good-bye to his mother. 
Then he slung his books over his shoulder and started down the road. This boy’s 
name was Tom. 

At last he reached a friendly old stile. He said, “I guess I will take a rest here. 
There’s plenty of time.” 

Tom glanced at his books. Could it be true thought Tom. Yes, there was the 
book he had found. The Men of the Red Sea, yes, it was. He jumped from that 
stile like a jack rabbit. He said, “‘T’ll read a sentence or so.” 

He read a little bit over time and then started for school. He was just ten 
minutes late. He told the teacher the truth of it. The teacher said, “I am glad 
you told the truth but you must stay after school.” 

His mother had him weed a row of unions. But Tom never loitered on the way 
to school after that I am sure. 


One Dangerous Peep 


“Tom, are you ready for school,” asked his mother who had been busily fixing 
his lunch. 

“T will be there in a minute,” cried Tom in a faint voice. 

Tn a few minutes he was starting off to school. “I think I will take a short cut 
through farmer Jones’ field. When I come to the fence I can study a bit.” 

Instead of taking out his history book he took out a book that he had been 
reading. 

The first peep he looked into the book he found a picture that he hadn’t seen 
before. “I will just read a little to see what it is like,” he thought. 

After a while he heard the last tingling of the school bell. “I will read a little 
more,” thought Tom. “TI will get there by the time the late bell rings.” 

When Tom reached school he was just one half hour late. Tom’s school master 
asked him why he was late. “I took a book and sat down on Mr. Jone’s fence to 
read. I didn’t think I would be late.” 

The school master’s reply was, ““I do not want you to go home when the other 
boys do, Tom.” When the time came for Tom to go home there was a letter on 
his desk to take home to his mother. 
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When Tom reached home he was very tired. His mother said, “Tom, you 
may help me hoe the garden tomorrow forthe punishment for loitering to school.” 

When Tom was through with the garden he promised his mother he would 
never again loiter to school. 


A Tempting Story 


Through the woods came Bob carrying his books. The trees and flowers 
beckoned him to stay. The sun cried and said, “Foolish boy, why do you go to 
school today? Play in the forest.” 

How could Bob resist it. Soon he came to a field. Mr. Sun beemed down on 
poor Bob till he was nearly suffocated. He sat down on a fence and took up his 
books to look through. One book caught his eye. It was read. This book was 
called Men of the Red Sea. One small, tiny peek was enough. He was half way 
through the bad story already. 

“I guess I can’t get to school without running or being late. Oh, dear, why 
did I ever take heed of that awful sun!” sighed Bob. 

Of course he was late. His teacher was very sorry to have Bob late. He 
stayed after school one whole hour. 

The sun saw Bobby in the room and laughed. He said, “Ha, Ha, Ha, why 
didn’t you take my advice?” 

The trees, flowers, and the book mocked him. Bob never read another book 
on his way to school again. 


One Dangerous Peep 


Early on a spring morning, Tom started for school with his school books slung 
over his shoulder. Tom discovered with them a book that henever saw before. 
He happened to turn to a picture that seemed very interesting. 

Tom was so anxious to read the book that he forgot about school. He sat down 
on the fence and read. “I will just read for a little while,” said Tom. But he 
read many chapters. 

Tom ate his luch and went to the afternoon session. He was late for school 
that afternoon and this absence and tardyness lost the banner for his school. 
Just imagine what happened to Tom when his mother received the note! ‘Tom, 
on the morrow you may weed those onions. That might teach you not to stay 
out of school,” said his mother. 


One Dangerous Peep 


One Friday morning Tom, slinging his burden over his sholder, trudged on 
for school. 

Reaching the stile on the bordering fence of his father’s land, he stopped to 
rest. While he was sitting on the stile he saw strapped between his arithmetic 
and his geography a book that was not a school book. On agzamining it he found 
that he had left his school book at home and had taken this instead. Tom opened 
the book and found such an interesting pichtoor that he started to read the book. 
First one sentance, and then another, then one page, and then another until he had 
finished two or three chapters. 
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When he at last relized it was so late he said, “I will eat my lunch now and go 
to school for the afternoon session.” 

When he arrived at school the school master asked him why he was not there 
in the morning. Tom told the school master all that had happened. The school 
master said that Tom would have to stay after school. When he was let out at 
four o’clock he went home with a note for his mother. When his mother read the 
note she said, “You will have to white wash fence all tomorrow.” ‘Tom did not 
like this because the next day was Saterday and he wanted to play Base Ball, or 
something else. 


One Dangerous Peep 


John’s mother started him off to school. He had a very interesting book which 
his grandfather gave him. He carred his books and slate to school with him. 

John remembered the book and ran across the field to sit on the fence and read. 
When he turned the page he saw a very interesting picture. He read the book all 
through, then remembered the school. John ran all the way but was late. 

John reached school when it was lunch hour. The boys teased him because he 
broke their roll of honor. 

The teacher asked him why he was late. John told her the truth and she wrote 
a note to his mother. His mother punished him and made him pick the weeds 
out of the four rows of corn. That tought John not to be late for school again. 


One Dangerous Peep 


One summer morning Bob started for school. His books were slung over his 
' shoulder. One of them looked very much like a dime novel. 

As he was walking in the woods he saw a fence in a cool shady spot. He sat 
down on the fence to rest. While resting, his eye fell on the novel he had intended 
to read in school. 

He opened it and read the first page, that was enought to want to read it all. 
During this time school bells had rung and when he had finished he heard the noon 
wishtle. Up he jumped and raced for school. When he arrived at school the 
children were mocking him. His teacher kept him in for one hour when she heard. 
But when he got home—let us draw a curtain over this part. 


One Dangerous Peep 


Away started Tom as happy as ever. As he neared school he had to climb a 
fence. Just as he reached the top bar out fell his most interesting book. It 
opened to a picture. He shut up the book but decitled to take just one more peep 
at the picture. Alas! That peep was too much for Tom. 

“T must read just this short chapter.” 

When he finished that “short chapter,” which was very long, he rushed to 
school only to find that he was late. Tom was kept after school for one whole 
hour. He was also made to weed the garden when his mother learned the cause 
of his getting home late. 

That was enough for poor Tom. Never again was he to be seen loitering on 
his way to school. 
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An Unexpected Shower 


“Bob,” cried his mother, “you must~hurry to school or you shall be late! 
Do hurry.” “Yes, mother, I’m just going,” came up the old staircase of the farm. 
He slung his books over his shoulder, whistling merrily as he trudged along. As 
he came to a fence he said to himself, “I am going to rest here and take a look at 
my book called “Men of the Red Sea.’’ He read on and on until a bit of lightning 
and terribly loud thunder reminded him of school. He jumped down from the 
fence, picked up his books and began torun. Just then it started to rain. “Oh 
dear,” he cried. “Its raining cats and dogs.” 

On reaching the school house cold and wet he had to give the reason of his 
lateness. Upon a threat from the master Bobby shivered more and more. Late 
that afternoon Bob was seen weeding his mothers long row of onions, 


One Dangerous Peep 


It was Friday morning. Tom had just started to school with his school books 
strapped together while his slate dangled from his belt. Slinging his burden over 
his shoulder he trudged merrily onward. Upon reaching a stile he decided to rest 
his weary limbs. He took a book from the tight hold of the strap and climbed up 
to the topmost bar of the stile. When he opened the book he found a picture of a 
bloody battle staring him in the eyes. “I started early,” said Tom to himself, 
“so it won’t matter if I read a little of this book.” But'Tom became so deeply 
interested that he forgot the time. When he finished the book it was to late to go 
to the morning session. “I will eat my lunch here and go to the afternoon session,” 
he said to himself. 

Upon reaching school the school master asked why he did not attend the morning 
session. ‘Tom told him the reason and was comanded to stay after school. When 
Tom reached home he had to tell his mother the same story. “So you can not 
attend school in the morning!’ she said, “You may white-wash the fence on the 
morrow.” 


One Dangerous Peep 


“Hurry, Tom, or you will be late. Why it is nearly eight o’clock and you are 
trying for that banner, aren’t you?” said Tom’s mother. “I am nearly through 
my arithmetic. I have only three more examples. I can do them in school,” 
said Tom. Tom slung his books over his shoulder’s and picked up a red handker- 
chief which contained his lunch and started down the path whistling merrily all 
the way. 

He had hurried quite away when he stopped to rest a very few minutes at the 
old gate which led to the schoolhouse. As Tom looked over the books he noticed 
a book named “Men of the Red Sea” ‘Oh, that is the book grandfather gave me. 
But I have never had time to look at it,” he said to himself. The tempting book 
was opened just for one little peek. ‘‘My, what an interesting picture!” thought 
Tom. “I will just read one litile paragraph and then go to school.” 

Chapter after chapter was read until the book was finished. Tom realized that 
it was nearly noon. He rushed into the school just in time to hear the school- 
master say, “If Tom Brown had been here this morning we would have won the ~ 
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banner.” Tom felt very much ashamed to think it was his bad habit that had 
caused the other children to lose the banner. 


s The Interesting Book 


One morning Tom started for school early because he had been late for the last 
three days. The teacher said that if Tom would be late again he would have to 
stay after school for one whole hour. 

When Tom was crossing a field with green grass he notised a fence. He then 
said, “That will be a fine place to read my pirate book!” He read, and read, and 
read until it was becoming late for school. 

Tom ran as fast as he could but he was late. He knew that the teacher would 
punish him for being late the forth time. 

She then said, ‘Tom, why are you always late? The last time you came late 
and I said that I would keep you after school for one hour. After school to-night 
you may stay and do some long divison cards for me.”” When Tom came out of 
school he said to himself, “I will never stop to read a book again!” 


One Dangerous Peep 


One bright May morning, from a house came a boy. He lookeded as though he 
were going to school with his books strapped so neatly together, and so he was. 
The sun was streaming down and trying with all his might to say, “Foolish boy. 
Why not stay here and play?” 

Like a flash the boy remembered a book he had broughten with him. He took 
one peep. What a dangerous one it was. All about a hidden treasure and of 
pirates. In another minute he was in the midst of the story. When at last he 
remembered school the sun was shinning over head and he knew it was noon. At 
last he reached school, exhausted. To his dismay it was half past one. The 
teacher looked at him. Poor boy, he not only received a hard beating form the 
teacher but a scolding from his mother. Never again did he read a book on his 
way to school. 

One Dangerous Peep 


“Here is your lunch, now hurry on to school,” and Fred’s mother sent him 
whistling down the front path towards the old brick schoolhouse. His books and 
slate were strapped into a neat bundle and so also was an interesting story book. 
As he turned off the dusty road into a small path he kept thinking more and more 
about the book at his side. At last when he came to a bordering gate, he climed 
to the topmost rail. He slowly took the book out of the bundle trying to make ~ 
himself think that he was tired and needed rest. , Fred really did not mean to 
loiter but he read and read until he finished the book. 

Then as he awoke from his revery he discovered the time. Hastily pushing 
the book into the strap he dashed off at a mad rate and never stopped until he 
reached the schoolhouse, one hour late. Poor Fred had learned his lesson. 


Careless Carl 


The morning sun shone brightly and greeted Carl a “Good morning.” He 
dressed very quickly for he wanted to see what his new book was like. Carl was 
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made a present of this book because he was on the Honor Roll three months in 
succession. He ate his breakfast fast and started off to school. 

When he reached the old fence that separated his father’s farm and the meadow 
he said to himself, “I have lots of time before school opens because it was just 
about half past seven when I left and school doesn’t open until half past eight.” 
He sat down on the fence and read that book. He just couldn’t resist the tempta- 
tion. It was too much for him. “I shall only read about five minutes,” he said, 
“because I want to play.” Five minutes to him was just about two hours to the 
teacher. “It is almost noon hour,” said the naughty little boy, “I shall wait 
until this afternoon, then go to school.” Carl slung his books over his shoulder and 
trudged along the old path. At last he reached the school. 

“Why, Carl Holstein, where in the world have you been,” cried the angry 
teacher. Carl burst into a flood of tears. He didn’t want to tell what he had 
been doing. Yet his conscience pricked him and told him that he must. ‘“I—I—I 
was reading,” sobbed Carl. “Here is a note to take home,” stammered the 
teacher, “‘also you may stay two hours after school.’’ When he got home his mother 
made him clean the cow-stable. He never lingered on the way to school after 
that, Pm sure. 


One Dangerous Peep 


Peter started to school with good intentions but they were not completed. 
For homework Peter had to study history, geography and arithmetic. Instead 
he had brought with him an interesting book called “‘Men of the Red Sea.” 

Peter had never read or looked at any of the pictures in this book. One 
dangerous peep led him into a great deal of trouble. Upon opening the book he 
turned to a very interesting picture. “I think it will be all right if I read a little 
because I left the farm too early this morning to be late.” Peter read one chapter 
after another until he had almost finished the book. Suddenly Peter looked up at 
the sky. The sun was in the middle of it. Peter was very late for the morning 
session because it almost was lunch time. “I’m not going to school this morning 
and get a scolding from the teacher or a whipping either because I saw him use the 
stick on Jimmy the other day. I don’t want a whipping from him because I get 
enough of them at home.” 

Peter ate his lunch in the fields. He did not go to school in the afternoon 
because he was afraid to. When he reached home he told what he had done. 
“Well,” said Mrs. Manning, “you can go out and weed five long rows of lettuce. 
Maybe tomorrow you will go to school with your lessons learned. I shall see 
that you do not take that other book to school.” 

That night Peter received another severe scolding from his father and still 
another the next day from his teacher. 


Tom Finds a New Danger 


One morning Tom awoke to find the sun peeping into his room. As he turned 
over to take another nap his mother’s voice floated up the stairs, “Tom, how many 
times do I have to call you?” Her voice had a note of warning in it so Tom thought 
it time to get up. 
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In his hurry Tom took his books from the table and rushed out. On his way 
he came to a friendly stile on which to rest. f 

He lay his books under a large bush. To his surprise a large red book was 
with them. He started reading it, forgetting school. When he had finished it he 
started on a run to school arriveing there half an hour late. His mother forbade 
him to go camping with his chums as a punishment. 


A Tempting Story 


One early spring morning little Bob was skipping happily to school. Over his 
shoulder he had slung some books. 

While he was walking across the meadow, he spied a red book lying on the 
ground. Bob picked it up and turned the pages carefully. Suddenly an inter- 
esting picture caught his eye. 

He sat down on the fence near him, and began to read the story. The story 
proved to be so very exciting that Bob did not hear the late bell ring in the little 
red school house not far away. 

Soon he remembered that he ought to be in school. He jumped off the fence, 
picked up his books, and hurried off to school. He was a half an hour late. 


The Interesting Book 


One Friday morning early Tom started for school. He strapped his books 
and slung them over his shoulder. Looking over his books to see if they were all 
there, he saw that he left one school book home and brought and other called Men 
of the Red Sea. 

Tom soon crossed the pasture, climbed the fence, and sat down to read. He 
read and read until he thought it was time for school and started for it. 

When Tom reached school the bell ran for noon session. Tom got in line and 
went up into the room with the others. The teacher said, “Why weren’t you 
hear this morning?” Tom replied, “I started to read a book, and forgot all 
about school.” 

The school master said, ““You may stay two hours tonight.” When Tom 
reached home he told his mother the story. His mother said, “If you don’t know 
enough to go to school, you many weed the garden all day tomorrow.” 


The Temptation of a Book 


Bud lived on a farm. He had no brothers or sisters. Bud’s mother set him ~ 
off to school with his books straped neatly together. Bud had strapped the books 
himself for if his mother had done so she would have noticed an extra one. Bud 
had borrowed the book from a boy friend. 

Bud said to himself, “That book is sure a dandy.”” Just then he spied a fine 
place on a fence to read. So he did. He read chapter after chapter and forgot 
all about school. 

Noon hour came so Bud ate his luch. Then he trudged on to school. When 
he arrived he was just in time. The first bell had all ready rung. Bud was 
honest and told the truth. The school teacher was cruel and gave Bud a hard 
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beating. When he got home he received an other beating. He never again let a 
session go for the sake of a pirate story. 


The Interesting Book 


“Tom, are you ready for school?” asked his mother who had been fixing his 
lunch. In response to this question a country boy of about eight went into the 
kitchen. Soon Tom, with his books slung over his back started to school. 

“Tl take a shortcut across Jones’s field,” thought Tom, for sturdy boy though 
he was he did not like to walk. As he reached the old wooden fence he remembered 
that Jimmie, a school-mate of his, had loaned him that book that told all about 
those fighting pirates. 

As he opened it he spied a picture. He thought he would take just one look. 
Then he read the lines beneth the picture. 

“TI must turn to that page and read about it,” thought Tommy. He did not 
know how long he had read, but he glanced at the sun and noticed that it was about 
noon. 

Almost shaking with fear he stepped inside the schoolhouse. Instantly every 
one looked at him. After about a minute of hard staring the scholars got back 
to work. The school master took Tommy outside and closed the door. 

“Tommy,” he said, ““What does this mean? You will have to be very severely 
punished. You may stay after school untill I go home.” Tommy also had to 
take a note home to his mother and as a result he was deprived of the pleasure to 
go in swimming. He had to weed onions while the other boys had a fine time. 
Tommy repented ever having read that book while going to school and said that 
he would never do it agian. 


Conceited Dick 


“Tt is a shame—such big children and such noise,” scolded the school master 
as he walked up and down his platform of the Red School house. “If we all were 
as good and clever as Dick Moor, I would have no trouble whatsoever.” Dicky 
blushed. Several hours passed and the dismisal bell rang. 

“Mother! Mother!,” cried Dick, all excited, “I am the smartest one in the 
whole school!” 

“Mother is not feeling well, honey, study your lessons, then go out and play,” 
was the sound of a voice from upstairs. : 

“No lessons for me,” said Dick. But he did not say this to his mother, oh no. 
He went up in the attic to look at the books. He pulled a large green book out of 
a box, about pirates and robbers. Dicky started to read it. ‘The book was too 
big to be finished. 

When Dicky was on his way to school he held his head high. He was conceited 
about what the teacher said. ‘“‘I will read this book when I get to farmer Brown’s 
stile,” said the boy to himself. So he laid his lunch down and read on. He did 
not hear the school bell in the distance. After reading for five minutes he ran to 
school. 

The teacher’s face grew stern as well as his voice as he said, “Late, why Dicky 
Moor, you are a disgrace to the Red Schoolhouse.” His rod was lifted and, oh, 
the rest is too painful to write. 
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One Dangerous Peep 


Bright and early one morning Tom started for school. His books hung over 
his shoulder as he whistled along the way. He had a book with him, bearing the 
tempting name, The Men of the Red Sea. As he had not had a chance to look at 
it yet he decided to do so now. Having seated himself on a fence, he opened to the 
picture of what seemed to him a very interesting battle. “I started very early 
this morning,” he said, “‘so I will have time to stop and read a while.” 

True to his word, he did so. The story was longer than he had thought and 
when he finished and was starting for school he heard the whistle blow for twelve 
o’clock. Then he was excited. What would the teacher say? He surely would 
receive some punishment for it. He sat down and ate his lunch. Then gathering 
all his courage he went to school. 

““Why were you not here this morning?” asked the teacher. For a minute he 
was tempted to say he was sick. But after second thoughts he told the teacher 
the whole story. I will leave you to imagine what happend to Tom. 


SUPERVISOR’S ESTIMATE OF PROGRESS 


The story in the picture seemed to have a genuine appeal for 
the children. The teacher was successful in not coming between 
the pupils and the picture. Her first question threw the responsi- 
bility of the finding of the story on the class at once. The responses 
show that they began immediately to look for the story. The 
teacher and class worked together in a very smooth and rapid 
manner in constructing the simple outline which served as a guide 
in telling the story.. The children did not feel that an outline was a 
useless task. The oral stories show quite plainly that the pupils 
realized the value of varied and well formed sentences and an orderly 
arrangement of ideas, together with a ready vocabulary. 


Suggestions for future lessons: 


(a) Observe that some compound words are hyphenated, 
while others are not. Coined words are usually 
hyphenated. Use the dictionary. 

(b) Guard against verbosity by eliminating all words not 
necessary to the thought. Often one well chosen word 
is better than a group of words. Develop a richer 
vocabulary by finding these words. 

(c) Discourage too frequent use of the progressive form of 
the verb. The simple past or perfect tense is often 
better. : 

(d) Constantly stress the sentence idea. 


CHAPTER V 
SIXTH GRADE LESSONS 


TEACHER’S LESSON PLAN 


Grave VI—Enerish Composirion—Orab 
Oral lesson in preparation for written composition. 


Teacher’s Aim 
To give guidance to pupils who are working constructively with ideas in order 
to tell a story in the best way of which they are capable. 


Pupils’ Aim 

To write one episode in the story of ‘Robin Hood” according to their own plan 
and in words of their own choice. The entire story is being written as a class 
project. Each child will have a complete copy of the story, told in his own 
words. The children should be tireless in their search for appropriate and colorful 
illustrations. 


Emphases 
Variety in sentence structure. 
Punctuation. 
Subject Matter Method of Procedure 
Part III of the story of Robin Hood. 1. Help children to discover and to 


visualize paragraphs in story. 

2. Prepare simple outline for use in 
retelling of story. 

8. Encourage many pupils to give 
constructive help in choice of words. 

4. Give varied and spirited drill on 
needed punctuation forms. 

5. Provide definite stimulation for 
vocabulary and beginnings of stories, in 
order to encourage originality, 


STENOGRAPHIC REPORT OF THE LESSON 


T. Where did we leave the story of Robin Hood last lesson? 

P. We left it where he and the stranger were having a quarrel on the 
shaky bridge. 
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T. This afternoon we shall prepare Part III for your Robin Hood 
Booklets. The Meeting of Robin Hood and Little John. The Fight. 
(Teacher tells the story.) 

T. I am going to tell it again. See if you can tell me how many para- 
graphs there are. 

P. I think there are five paragraphs because the thought changes five 
times. 

P. I think there are four paragraphs. The ideas seem to me to change 
four times. 

. We shall see. What is your idea for the first paragraph? 

. Robin’s thought. 

The rules, because Robin is telling the stranger the rules. 

The beginning of the fight. 

Can you use a broader word than beginning? 

. Preparation for the fight. 

. I like that better. (Teacher writes outline on board as pupils 
give it.) 

The rules of the fight. 

Do you like “‘the rules of the fight” ? 

The rules for the fight. 

Third paragraph. 

The fight begins. 

‘The beginning of the fight. 

. The struggle to win. 

That is a good one. Last paragraph. 

Who won the fight. 

The victor. 

What thought do these headings not include? 

Robin’s need for men is not mentioned. 

Robin welcomes the stranger into his band. 

That is good. You may retell today’s story, John. (John retells.) 
Any suggestions for John? 

. John told a good story in clear, plain English. 

. You may retell the first paragraph, George. 

. Robin threw his bow and arrow behind him. He quickly cut a 
stout staff and came back on the shaky bridge to fight. 

P. What did Robin say? 

P. It doesn’t tell the rules of the fight in the first paragraph. 

P. That isn’t the rules of the fight. 

T. Who will tell the first paragraph, giving the quotation? 


RRS 


So) tee la et Ne ich se fe aa a 


P. Robin threw his bow and arrow back on the shore and said, “Wait 


till I get a stick.” 
P. I should think instead of till you should say until. 
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T. You may use either word, although wniil is usually preferred. 

P. Did he have but one arrow? You said he threw his bow and arrow 
in back of him. 

P. Well, I don’t think he threw his quiver. He just threw the 
arrow he had in his bow. 

T. Would you say “in back of him” ? 

P. I would say, “back of him” or “behind him.” 

T. You may tell the second paragraph, Alice. 

P. When Robin was on the bridge again, he said, “Whoever knocks 
the other off of the bridge is the victor.” 

IT. Who can use a more telling word for was? What was Robin’s 
position when he spoke? 

P. Robin stood. 

P. Of is better than off of. 

T, Albert, you may retell the next paragraph. 

P. Then they started to strike each other. Bang! smash! crack! went 
the blows. Soon they were both tired. Finally the stranger gave one 
mighty blow that threw Robin into the river. _ 

P. Would you say, “That threw Robin into the river”? 

P. What would you say? 

P. I would say, “That knocked Robin into the river.” 

T. Lucy will retell the last paragraph. 

P. When he got up on the shore, he shook hands with the stranger 
and said, “I need you in my band of Merry Men.” 

P. Would you say, “When he got up on the shore”? 

P. I didn’t know just what to say. I tried to think of a better way 
but couldn’t. 

P. I think it would be better to say, “‘When he reached shore,’’ or 
something like that, or you would think he was lying on the shore and 
got up. 

P. You could say, “When he was safe on shore.” 

T. Who would like to try to improve on the last paragraph? = You 
may try, John. 

P. When Robin reached the shore, he gave the stranger his hand and 
said to him, “You have shown your mettle and I am sure that you will 
just be right for a position in my band of Merry Men.” 

P. I don’t think Robin was giving positions. I think you should 
have said, “You will be just right to join my Merry Men.” 

P. Well, he gave that position to—— 

T. I don’t know that you would exactly call it a position. 

P. I would say it, “I am sure you will be just right to jom my Merry 
Men.” 
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P. I think “You would be just fitted for my band of Merry Men” 
would be better than “just right.” 

T. Yes, I think that is better. 

P. I think it would be still better to say, “I am sure you will be an 
excellent man for my band of Merry Men.” 

T. Sally, you may write on the board this sentence: Robin Hood 
threw his arrows on the shore behind him and said, “‘ Wait till I get a stick.” 

Frank, this one: 

Robin threw his arrows on the shore, saying, “‘ Wait till I get a stick.” 

P. May I make a suggestion? 

Just Robin is not enough in that sentence. It should be Robin Hood. 

T. June, this one: 

**Wait till I get a stick,” said Robin Hood, throwing his bow and 
arrows to the shore. 

T. Who can improve that sentence? 

P. I would change “‘to the shore”’ to “‘on the shore.” 

T. (Names three children.) You may write this sentence on the board: 
Bang! Smash! Crack! Bang! fell the blows. 

(Each pupil wrote and punctuated as follows: 

Bang, smash, crack, bang fell the blows.) 

P. I think it would be better to put an exclamation mark after each 
word in the series. 

P. Wouldn’t that make each word a separate sentence? 

T. No, for an exclamation may be one word or it may be a whole 
sentence. 
. Read the exclamation. 
. Bang! Smash! Crack! Bang! 
. Read the rest of the sentence. 
. Fell the blows. ; 
. Read the entire sentence. 
. Bang! smash! crack! bang! fell the blows. 
. You may change this sentence so that the quotation comes first: 
Robin Hood threw his arrows on the shore behind him, saying, “ Wait 
until I get a stick.” 

P. “Wait until I get a stick,” said Robin as he threw his arrows on the 
shore behind him. : 

P. Robin put his arrows on the shore, saying, “‘ Wait until I get a stick.” 

T. Criticism? 

P. You did not place your quotation first. 

T. Try again. 

P. “Wait till I get a stick,” said Robin, throwing his arrows on the 
shore behind him, 
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T. Who can give it still a different way? It will not be necessary to 
give the quotation first this time. 
P. Robin said, as he threw his arrows on the shore behind him, “ Wait 
until I get a stick.” 
P. As Robin Hood threw his arrows on the shore, he said, “ Wait until 
I get a stick.” 
P. (Very rapidly and very softly.) Throwing his arrows on the shore, 
Robin said, “‘ Wait till I get a stick.” 
P. I think you said it too fast. I could hardly hear you. Will you 
please say it again? 
T. Yes, won’t you try to speak a little louder. It is hard for those in 
the back of the room to hear you. 
P. (Louder.) Throwing his arrows on the shore, Robin said, “‘ Wait 
till I get a stick.” 
. Can you use another word for mighty when speaking of blows? 
. Terrible. 
Severe. 
Heavy. 
Powerful. 
Terrific. 
Fierce. 
Fearful. 
Hard. 
What word can you use instead of bravely? 
Heroically. 
Gallantly. 
Valiantly. 
Boldly. 
How many quotations shall vou use in your story? 
I shall probably use three. 
Where? 
First, second, and fourth paragraphs. 
That will be splendid. In which paragraph shall you probably use 
that series of exclamations? 
The third. It describes the battle. 
. How shall you begin your story? 
“Wait until I cut a stout stick,” said— 
. Robin cast his bow and arrow— 
. As Robin threw his bow and arrow— 
Throwing his bow and arrow— 
Having cut a stout staff, Robin— 
. You may begin to write your stories now. 
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STORIES WRITTEN BY THE CHILDREN 


Robin threw his quiver of arrows and his bow to the side of the river bank 
and said, “You wait till I secure a cudgel. ‘The first one to throw the other into 
the river shall be the champion.” 

Bang! crash! smash! bang! went the cudgels together. At last the stranger 
gave Robin a threating blow and knocked him into the river. 

Robin swam quickly to the shore. As soon as Robin reached the shore he shook 
hands with the stranger and said, “‘ Will you join the Merry Mens club?” 


Robin threw his bow and arrows on the bank behind him. He said, “Wait! 
till I get a stick.” 

After Robin had secured a stick he said, “The first one who knocks the other in 
to the river is the champion. 

Then they began clubing each other. Bang! crash! slam! bang! went the blows 
as they struck each other. They fought till they both were exhausted. Then 
with one hard blow the stranger sent Robin sprawling into the river. 

Robin swam to the shore and made friends with his opponent, because he had 
fought so fairly. Then he said, “I want you to become a member of my band of 
merry men.” 


Robin threw his bow and quiver of arrows on the shore and said, “‘ Wait! until 
I get a stick.” ' 

They agreed the one who knocked the other into the water was the winner. 

Soon they began clubing each other. Bang! crash! slam! biff! bang! went the 
clubs. They fought until they were weary. Then the stranger gave one mighty 
blow that sent Robin headlong into the river. 

Soon Robin was on the shore and made friends with his opponent because he 
fought so fair and bravely. Then Robin said “Will you join my band of Merry 
Men?” 


Robin threw his bow and arrows behind him saying, “I will get a stick and 
challenge you.” 

When Robin came back he said, “The one who throws the other into the water 
is the champion.” 

Bang! crash! smash! bang! went the cadels as they came together. They fought 
till both were tired out. Then with one powerful blow the stranger knock Robin 
into the water. 

The outlaw swam to the bank and said to the stranger, ““My man, you have 
fought so bravely that I want you to be one of my Merry Men.” 


Robin threw his bow and arrow in back of him. He said, “Wait until I get a 
stick then maybe you will be satisfied.” 

As he walked on toward the bridge he said, ““Now I have a stick, we'll fight- 
now. ‘The one that is knocked in the water first is the conqueror.” 

They fought their utmost. You may be sure the stranger won. “Splash!” 
went Robin into the water. When he reached land he was drenched. 
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He walk up a little slope where the stranger was standing and shook hands 
with him. 


Robin threw away his bow and arrow and said, “‘ Wait until I get a stick.” 

They said, “The one that first knocks the other over wins the fight.” 

Bang! crack! smash! bang! went Robin and the stanger. Then the tall man 
gave one mighty blast and knocked Robin in the water. 

Robin swam ashore and said, “I think you are a good man to join my band of 
Merry Men.” So they shook hands and were friends. 


Robin threw his quiver on the bank and secured a cudgel. 

Then the stranger and Robin said, “The one that knocks his opponent in the 
water first will win.” 4 

Bang! smash! bing! crash! went the sticks. After both were fatigued the 
stranger gave Robin a powerfull blow and the outlaw fell into the water. 

As soon as Robin reached the shore he shaked hands with the stranger and 
said, “Will you join my Merry Men?” . 

Robin threw his quiver of arrows behind him saying as he did so, “ Wait untill 
I get a stick.” 

They agreed that whoever was thrown into the water first would be conquered. 

Bang! crash! smash! bang! went the sticks. 


Robin Hood laid down his bow and his arrows. He then said to the stranger, 
“Wait until I get a cudgel.” 

Robin said, “‘ Whoever falls into the river first is the loser. 

They both began to fight. Bang! bing! crash! snack! went the cudgels. They 
both were getting tired out. Whith one blow the stranger knocked Robin in the 
water. 

When Robin saw that the stranger was so good at fighting, he said, “You may 
join my band of Merry Men. 


“T will get a stick,” cried Robin, “And fight you.” 

The rules of the fight were that the first man who knocked the other man in the 
water would be the winner. 

They hit each other hard till finally the stranger dealt Robin such a blow that 
he was knocked into the water. 

Robin swam to the shore and said, “You are a brave man. Will you join my 
Merry Men?” 


Robin throwing his bow and arrows on the shore went to secure a stick to defend 
himself. 

The stranger and Robin agreed that the first one who was knock off the bridge 
would not be the winer. 

Bang! smash! went the sticks. Neither one was gaining until finally the 
stranger with a strong blow knock Robin off the bridge. 

Robin swam to shore, then walking over to the stranger he said, “Stranger, I 
invite you to join my band of Merry Men.” 
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Robin laid his arrows down and said, “‘ Wait till I have secured a stick!” 

Robin made the rules of the fight and this is what he made: “The fist one who 
is knocked in will be beaten and the other will be the victory one.” 

Bang, smash, crash, crack went their sticks. After a while they were tired out. 
the stranger hit Robin such a blow that he went sailing into the river. 

Robin swam a shore. Then he went up and shook hands with the stranger 
and said, “‘ Will you join my band of men.” 


“Alright then,” said Robin as he cast away his quiver of arrows and secured 
himself a stout cudgel. 

“The one that knocks his opponent in first shall be the victor,” said Robin. 

Crash!- --- bing! Bang! crack-k-k-k crash! crik! wiz-z-z! went their blows 
until a final wizzz crash! sent master Robin in the River. 

Robin swam quickly to the shore were he quickly shoke hands with the stranger 
and said, “I want a man in my band like you.” 


Robin threw his quiver of arrows on the bank and said, “Wait, until I get a 
cudgel.” 

They made the rule that whoever first should knock his opponent in the water 
should be victor. 

Bang! crash! boom! went the cudgels of each opponent. The stranger gave 
Robin a powerful blow which knocked him into the water. 

Robin swam out and was so glad that he had fought so bravely. - Robin shook 
hands and said, “You may join my band of Merry Men.” 


Robin threw his bow and arrows behind him saying as he did so, ‘* Wait until I 
get a staff.” 

Robin said, ‘‘The one that is not knocked into the river is the winner.” 

Bang! smash, crack, bang went the clubs: At last they were both tired. The 
stranger gave Robin one hard blow and he fell into the river. 

Robin swam to the bank and said, “You are the very one I want for my Merry 
Men.” 


Robin threw his bow and arrows on the bank and secured a stick. 

Robin said, “‘The one that throws his opponent into the river wins.” 

Bang! smash! crack! bam! went their clubs. Suddenly the stranger delt Robin 
a smart blow that piched him into the river. 

Robin swam to the shore and shook hands with, the unknown traveler and said, 
“Would you like to join my band of Merry Men.” 


“Wait until I get a stick,” said Robin, as he threw his arrows on the bank. 

The one that throws the other into the river first will be the winner. 

Bang! crash! bing! bang! went Robin and the stranger. They fought very 
bravely until they were quite exhausted. At last the stranger gave Robin a blow 
that sent him into the water. 

Robin swam to the bank of the river he shook hands with the stranger and 
asked him if he would join the band of Merry Men. 
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“Tm no coward!” said Robin. ‘You wait for me. I'll be back in a twinkle 
of an arrow.” 

When he came back he had a thick staff and said, “Now whoever knocks the 
other off the bridge will be the victor.” 

Then they started the fight. Blow after blow landed on there backs and other 
places. Then the stranger gave Robin a blow over his head which stagered him 
and he fell into the stream. 

“Where are you now me fine man.” “I’m in the stream,” said Robin good 
naturedlly. 

When he reached the shore he said to the stranger, “You beat me a good battle, 
will you be on of my Merry men.” 


Robin threw his bow and arrows on the shore and said, “ Wait until I get a stick.” 

“The one that knocks the other into the water will be the victor,” said Robin. 

Then they started to club each other. Bang! biff! crack! smash! went the blows. 
The stranger gave Robin one powerful blow and sent him into the water. 

Robin swam ashore and said, “I admire you and want you to join my Merry 


” 


men. 


Robin threw his arrow and quiver on the bank and said, “‘ Wait till I get a staff!” 

The two men agreed that the first man that was knoted off lost. 

Bang! boom! bang! boom! went the two cudgels. They both were fatigued, 
but the stranger gave one hard blow, and in went Robin into the water. 

Robin swan to the shore and said, “‘ Will you join the band of Merry Men?” 


Robin threw his bow and arrow aside, and secured a staff. 

Robin and the stranger agreed that whoever hit each other in the water first 
should be the winner. 

Bang! crash!, smash! Soon they were both tird out. That moment the 
stranger gave one blow, and Robin was sent flying into the water. 

Robin swam ashore, and shook hands with the stranger. He asked him to 
join his band of “‘ Merry Men.” 


Robin threw his quiver of arrows on the shore saying “ Wait till I get a cudgel.” 

The rules of the battle were whoever knocked the other in the water first. 

Robin Hood and the stranger went bang! smash! crack! for hours until they 
were exhausted. The stranger knocked Robin such a blow that sent him spinning 
headlong into the stream. 

When Robin reached the shore he shook hands with the strainger and said, 
“T need you for my band. Will you join the mary men? 


Robin through his bow and arrows upon the shore and said, “Wate till I get a 
staff and we will have a duel.” 

When Robin came back he said, “The one who nocks the other in the water 
first wins the fight.” 

The sticks clashed and suddenly with a mighty blow the stranger sent Robin 
head first into the river. 
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Robin swam to the shore, he shoock hands, he said, ‘‘ Will you be one of my 
Merry Men?” 


Robin Hood said, “You wait until I through my bow and arrow down, and £ 
get a stick.” Robin through his bow and arrow down on the bank. 

Robin said the rules would be that the one who knocked the other off would be 
the champion. 

Chrash! band! crack! the stranger and Robin were beggining to get weary. 
The other man gave Robin one hard smack with his staff and Robin went splash 
into the water. 

He swam swiftly to land. He came up and shook hands with the stranger. 
Robin said he could be one of the Band of Merry Men. 


At this speech Robin slung his quiver, bow and arrows on the ground. Robin 
cut a stout cudgel. 

The rules of the fight were that the first one who fell into the water would be 
loser. 

Then the fight begane it raged corageously until both were exhausted. All at 
once the stranger hit Robin so hard he fell into the water and swam to the other 
side. 

Robin asked the stranger to come and be a member of the organized band and 
he could be assistant captain. 


SUPERVISOR’S ESTIMATE OF PROGRESS 


The oral lesson and the written papers show very positively 
that progress was made in the following language skills: 


1. Power to use appropriate words. 

2, Ability to make a constant effort for better forms, such 
as correct words and good paragraphs. 

3. Keen appreciation of the value of variety in sentence 
structure. 

4, Skill in the punctuation of different kinds of quotations, 
and of exclamatory words. ‘ 


The teacher showed rare skill in furnishing the children with 
an opportunity for giving orally the “beginning”’ sentences of their 
stories. This gave all the impression that their stories were being 
anticipated as a source of real pleasure and thus provided a very 
normal stimulus to all to make a positive effort to write with - 
thought and care. 
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Suggestions for future lessons: 


(a) Teach use of in and into. Give purposeful drill, using 
many sentences. 

(b) Avoid the one sentence paragraph. It is sometimes 
allowed for rhetorical effect only. 

(c) Teach children to recognize the interrogative sentence, 
and to use the interrogation point. 

(d) Board work is strongly recommended for weak pupils. 
Let pupils who need help most write at the board 
while the others write at their desks. At the end of 
the period take a few minutes to examine, with the 
class, the stories written on the board. Let the 
children correct errors and offer constructive criti- 
‘cisms. Occasionally let the best pupils of the class 
write their stories on the board. This helps to 
establish desired standards by placing good models 
before the children. 

(e) Teach the three kinds of sentences—declarative, im- 
perative, and interrogative. Emphasize the fact that 
any one of these may become exclamatory. Note the 
commonly used words mis-spelled in these stories. 
List them and use them for spelling lessons. 

(f) Place stress on the sentence and the paragraph idea in 
all oral and written composition. 


TEACHER’S LESSON PLAN 
Graps VI—Enc.iisH Composition—ORAL 
Oral lesson in preparation for written composition. 


Teacher’s Aim 


To give children a picture which will arouse their desire to tell the story which 
they find in it. 


Emphases 
Gaining ideas. 
Orderly arrangement of ideas. 


Pupils’ Aim 
To tell the story in the picture in a way which will interest others. 
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Subject Matter 
Picture 
A farmer and a boy are hoeing in a 
cabbage patch when a second boy comes 
along the street with his fishing rod over 


his shoulder. He signals to the boy in. 


the patch who looks up wistfully. The 
farmer keeps on hoeing. 


COMPOSITION STANDARDS 


Method of Procedure 

1. Present picture. Ask no ques- 
tions. The children will talk when they 
are ready. 

2. Assist the children as they present 
and test their ideas about the story to 
be found in the picture. 

3. Lead pupils to formulate a useful 
outline around which to build their 
stories. 

4, Use dictionaries for spelling helps. 

5. Supervise written work at the 
seats, 


STENOGRAPHIC REPORT OF THE LESSON 


T. (Holds picture before class and smilingly awaits comments.) 
P. I think they are weeding cabbages and one boy is going fishing. 
P. He is holding up two fingers as if he had caught two fish. The 


other boy looks envious. 


Has anyone another idea? 


. He has no fish. 


Wits wR 


has two poles. 


. [ think maybe he is telling the boy who is hoeing to come. 
I think that is the time he is to sneak away. 


. I get the idea that he has just caught two fish. 
. Does anybody think that is not likely? 


Why? 


. If he had caught any fish he would show them. 
. Maybe the boy hoeing has no pole and he is showing him that he 


P. He might be going to help the other boy get away at two. 


T. We all agree they are hoeing cabbages. 


about the two people hoeing? 


No. 


The look in his eye. 


Wistful. 
What does that mean? 
. Longing. 


. I think it is a painful look. 
. Envious. 


oC a wot Page ots 


What would you say 


. I think they are father and son. 

. Do you think they feel the same way about hoeing cabbage? 
The boy is unwilling and the man is willing. 

. I think the boy was forced to do it. 

What tells you that he was forced? 


What kind of a look would you call that? 


Has anybody another word to describe it? 
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T. Any others? 
T. Does the father know that he is watching this boy who is going 


fishing? 
Fe ONO: 
T. How would you express that? He does not turn deliberately. 
P. Slyly. 
P. Furtively. 
T. When do you suppose this might be happening? 
P. Saturday morning because the boy is home from school. 
P. In the country school closes early. I think it is the end of June or 


July because the cabbages are so large. 

T. I wonder why he has had to hoe cabbages? Is it his regular work? 
How old do you think he is? 

o . en, 

T. How many think ten? How many think older? Why? 

P. He looks older. 

P. He looks tall and small boys would not do that work in the hot sun. 

P. I think he has had to do it for punishment. 

P. I think one of the work hands has gone away and he has had to 
take his place. 

T. I am wondering how he happens to be hoeing cabbages. 

P. He might have gone fishing and been late for supper. 

P. He might have had new trousers and tore them. 

P. When his mother was out he went swimming. 

P. His mother and father went to the village and left him to chop 
wood and he went swimming. 

P. I think he went swimming when he was supposed to work. 

P. I think he might have gotten F on his report card and had to work 
a certain number of hours a day. 

P. Perhaps he was sent to the store and spent the money for candy. 

T. Apparently he is doing it very unwillingly. Do you think he has 
been working hard? 

P. Yes. The father looks strict. 

P. He probably was working hard until the other boy came along. 

T. What do you think is going to be the result? JI am wondering 
whether he is going to go fishing. 

P. Perhaps the father sends him to the house for something and he 
runs away to go fishing. 

P. I think the boy is still waiting for him and when the father goes 
for a drink he runs away. 

P. I think he tries to sneak away and the father catches him and 
takes him to the woodshed. 

P. I think the father sees the boy and tells him he can’t go fishing. 
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T. How many of you are going to tell stories in which he gets away? 

P. I think he goes fishing and the father waits at home to take him to 
the woodshed but when he sees the fish he forgets the punishment. 

P. I think the father won’t give him any fish. 

T. I wonder whether you see anything else in the picture that makes it 
hard for him to be hoeing? 

. There is a brook nearby. 

. What might the brook say to him? 

“Fool if you do. Fool if you don’t.” 

. I wonder what his name is? 

Tom. 

. Jerry. 

. Another boy’s name for his friend. 

Jim. 

. We shall have to think of our outline. We have our ideas; now we 
must arrange them. How many paragraphs do you think we shall have? 

P. Probably ten or eleven. 

T. You are going to have conversation. 

P. Three or four. 

T. I think we shall probably have three, act counting the conversation. 
How many are going to have conversation? Why do you like to have it? 

P. Makes it more interesting. 

T. We must make some kind of an outline. We shall make a general 
one and everyone can make his own. We shall make one for three para- 
graphs. What shall we call the first? 

P. Punishment. 

T. That might be misleading. 

P. Hoeing. 

T. We shall call the first Hoeing (writes on board). 


I. Hoeing 


What will the second be? 

P. The Tempting Sight. 

T. What else? 

P. Temptations. 

P. Tempting Bob. 

T. How many like the first? The yaa All right, we shall call it 


II. Temptations 


SND NR 


: 


Now we shall have to have a broad one for the last. 
P. Result. 

P. Escapade. 

P. Catastrophe. 

P. Painful experience. 
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T. I think we shall call it ‘Result’ and that will fit all stories. I am 


going to give you outline paper of your own to make your outlines. Use 
dictionaries as spelling aids. 


STORIES WRITTEN BY THE CHILDREN 
Vacation Days 


Johnny was being punished. He had been made to work because he had dis- 
obeyed his mother and gone fishing when she had forbidden him to do so. 

This day he was working in the cabbage field with the hired man. (He was there 
to prevent escape.) 

Down the road, whistling merrily, came the next-door neighbor, Tim. Over 
his shoulder he held two fishing poles and as he passed he held high two fingers to 
show that there was enough for two, and said, in a hoarse whisper, ‘Come with me,” 
“You see I can’t,” replied Johnny in the same way, and pointed to the hired man 
who was hard at work hoeing cabbages. 

Then the hired man’s hoe broke and Johnny was sent to the house for mending 
materials, but instead of returning Johnny made his way quickly to the fishing 
grounds, were he soon found his friend. They had good luck and Johnny caught 
five nice trout. 

When he reached home his father was waiting for him with a switch. His 
father had heard of his son’s escape. Being a very strict man, he severely punished 
Johnny as was later known by the mornful howl that the boy gave sometime that 
night. Johnny, when offered a seat, for the next two days, declined the offer. 


Punishment 


Poor Tom! He had to work two hours hoeing cabbages before he could play. 
At the end of one hour and a half Tom was very tired because he had worked 
faithfully. Glancing down the road he saw Bob, one of his companions going 
toward the brook with a fishing pole. 
While he was doing this he had fallen behind in his work. His father was far 
ahead of him so Tom dropped his hoe and ran toward the house after his fishing 
ole. 
: Tom had not caught many fish before but he was in a good humor and managed 
when he reached the book where Bob already was to catch ten good fish within an 
hour. 
Tom’s father was waiting for him when he came home. His father was sur- 
prised when he saw the ten fish and said, “My son, tomorrow you need not work 
but you can go fishing. If you can catch another ten fish and can do so every day 
~ [will let you off from hoeing because I love fresh fish.” 


The Sad End of a Fishing Trip 


Jack Brown was always getting into mishchief. One time when his mother and 
father drove to the village he went into the pantry to get some of his mother’s 
good strawberry jam. The jam was on the top shelf. Just as he unscrewed the 
top his foot slipped. Jack fell to the floor, the jam coming after him. The jar 
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fell with a crash to the floor. Jack was covered with strawberry jam from head 
to foot. 

Just then his father and mother came home. As a punishment he had to hoe 
cabbages for a week. The first day, as he and his father were hoeing cabbanges 
Bill came down the road that was near the farm. Jack who was looking that way 
saw him put up two fingers as a sign that he had two fishing poles. Soon his 
father’s hoe broke and he went back to the house to get a new one. Quickly 
Jack climbed over the fence to join his friend and took one pole. Soon they 
reached the brook. Jack waded out to an old stump. After he had caught two 
fish the line caught in a rock. He pulled as hard as he could and suddenly the 
line broke. Jack fell into the water with a splash. When he came to the shore he 
was wet to the skin. 

When Jack reached home his father took him by the ear and pulled him to the 
wood shed. Some boys who were passing ran to the woodshed and peeked into 
the window to see the fun, as they called it. 


Fishing 

As a result of having gone fishing when he was supposed to have gone to the 
store, Tom was hoeing cabbages with his father. 

He worked vigorously until his friend Jim came by. He had a fishing pole, 
and two fingers of his right hand were held high up in the air. Tom knew what 
those two fingers meant. They meant that Jim was to meet Tom at two o’clock in 
the morning to go fishing. He did his work very poorly now though he managed 
to work till night. 

At half past one Tom awoke and dressed. Promptly at two o’clock Jim — 
appeared. They both went down to the river. 

Tom stayed longer than he had meant for it was seven o’clock when he came 
back to the house. Everybody was looking for him. His father saw the five 
fish and fishing pole and said, “Where did you get those fish?” 

“Down at the river,” said Tom weakly. 

‘Well you shall not have those fish or go fishing for a week,”’ his father said. 
When the fish came on the table all Tom could do was to watch the others eat 
them. 


All in the Course of the Day 


About two days before, Billy Jonson went in swimming, tho his mother had 
forbidden him. Now, as a penalty, he was compelled to hoe the long rows of 
cabbages in the one acre field by the roadside. He was forced to toil heavily as 
his father, hoeing nearby, kept a strict watch over him. The J uly sun was uncom- 
fortablly warm and Billy devoutly wished he was elsewhere. 

As if to tempt him farther, his chum Sam Berkins came along. In either hand 
was a pole and from his belt conspicously dangled a can of live bait. 

Billy’s excitement was at fever heat. He glanced at his father. He was intent 
upon hoeing cabbages. Next he glanced at his pal who held up two fingers mean- 
ingly. One instant later and he was by his chums side. 

“You sure excaped easily from your paw,” remarked Sam. ‘“C’mon, now. 
Hop lively for they’re abitin’ something fierce!” 
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So the two boys set off on a run for the millpond that was fed by the little 
silvery stream. The mill had been struck by lightning and was deserted but the 
wheel and dam were still there. After fishing awhile in the brook with great 
success, Sam said, 

“C'mon, Bill, dare you to-walk across the dam!” challenged Sam. 

“No,” replied Billy, “my pa says it’s too dangerous. He says the dam is old 
and crumbly. Id rather not.” 

“Tf you’re afraid I’m not,” returned Sam. “Come and watch me.” 

“Better not, you better not. Remember, that dam is very old!” 

“Well, P'm going if it is,’ replied Sam. 

So off he went. Billy however, remained where he was and fished. Sam 
walked along the top of the dam when suddenly it crumbled beneath him and he 
found himself in the cold water. As Sam could not swim a stroke, he was fear- 
fully frightened, too frightend to call for help. 

However, Billy grew tired of being along and went toward the dam to see where 
his chum was. 

“Oh Sam, oh Sam,” he shouted when he saw his pal’s plight. And with that, 
being an expert swimmer, he plunged in. 

It was a hard battle but Billy managed, with great exertion, to pull his friend 
to the top of the dam. 

Poor Sam was practilly exhausted but managed to stumble clumsily toward 
home. 

As the passed the fishing place, Billy snatched up the fish, tackle, etc, and 
continued with Sam. 

A short time afterward they reached home, soaked to the skin. 

“Billy,” said his father, “I have the greatest mind to whip you but as you have 
saved Sam’s life and brought home some fish I won’t.” 

The next day Mr. Berkins reported Billy’s act to the town authorities and 
came to Billy’s house and personally thanked him. 

A few weeks later a small box arrived addressed to Billy. 

““O, father, O father,” he cried, “look here, look here!” 

And there, snug in purple velvet, was a little gold badge with this inscription 
upon it: 

“To William Jonson 
this badge is awarded signifing his brave lifesaving act.” 


A Narrow Escape 


“Jim,” said a gruff voice near by, “I hear you are not promoted.” This voice 

came from Jim’s father. He hadn’t shown his report card because he wasn’t 
promoted. “In the morning for a week you will have to hoe cabbages,” said his 
father. ; 
Jim howed vigorously for six days but the last day, which was Saturday, he 
determined not to work. The boy had worked only about five minutes when a 
good friend of his walked by with two fishing poles. This temtation was too 
much for Jim for it did not take much to perswade him. 

At noon when Jim was supposed to eat dinner he slipped away and went fish- 
ing. While he was fishing his father thought he was hoeing so he went to the 
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village. He soon discovered that he had been fooled but when he saw the nice, 
fat fish on the suppertable he forgave Jim. 


A Sad Day 


Farmer Brown and his son Tom were very busy hoeing the cabbage field. 

Tom was working all right until his best friend went by to go fishing. He 
was wondering how he could get away when suddenly he heard snap! His father’s 
hoe had broken. He would not let Tom go because he could not trust him. You 
see he had to get some wine. 

While he was gone Tom sneaked away with his friend. On the way home he 
slipped and fell into the brook. When he came home his father took him into the 
wood shed where he was spanked. 

Poor Tom could not sit down for two hours afterwards. 


How Tom Escaped His Punishment 


Tom was a bad boy and for his punishment he had to hoe in the cabbages with 
his father. Tom did not like this. 

After awhile Jim Brown came by with his fishing hook. This made Tom all 
the more dislike to hoe the cabbages. 

In the afternoon Tom’s father went to the house for a drink and Tom slipped 
away to Jim’s house but he had no fishing hook. 

“T have another one,” said Jim. 

“Get it!” cried Tom. Off went Jim to the cellar for it. He came back with 
it in a minite and they both went fishing. 

Tom’s father came back with a stick but changed his mind when he saw the 
fine fish. 


Some Swim 


One day Chubb was being punished by having to hoe the cabbages for being 
bad. 

As he was hoeing he saw Chick his companion passing by, speaking to him in 
the deaf and dumb way meaning him to come with him. 

All of a sudden Chubb’s hoe split and his father told him to get another. 

When he was up at the barn he jumped on his donkey, got his pole, and galloped 
away. He picked up Chick and they both went down to the river. 

After he had succeeded in catching five trout thes. jumped on Chubb’s donkey 
and started for home. 

As they came to a dirt road they were going so fast that the fish bobbed up and 
down. This tickled the donkey in the flank and he threw the boys off into the river. 

When the boys came out they were sopped but luckily the donkey was waiting 
for them. 

After Chubb took Chick home he went home and locked the cellar door so 
nobody would find him untill he was dry. ~ 

At supper time his father, instead of punishing him, caressed him for the nice 
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A Blue Morning 


Mr Brown was finally able to get Art out of bed and, for punishment, to help 
him with his garden. Art disobeyingly had gone fishing with his friend and had 
not come back untill late. This made his father very cross with him, so the next 
lovely morning Mr. Brown aroused Art, very early, from his sleep. They both 
walked into the two acre garden of cabbages slowly. Art, with a scowl on his 
face, unwillingly took up the half-worn hoe and began very, very solemnly. 

Just about a few minutes after, one of his chums, Mack passed by with all his 
fishing utensils. Art cast an envious eye at him while the boy chum held up two 
fingers, meaning he had two rods. Now, of course, Art wanted to go but the 
question was, how was he going to get away? He decided just to sneak away by 
the large cabbages. His father had been bending over, so, straightning himself 
to stretch, he saw Art slyly trying to get away, but Art was caught in the act. 
Soon after, the “Woodshed” was trying its best to hold together while the two 
people were very busy. Art was sent to bed more gloomily when he got up. He 
was to stay there for the rest of the day. But Art knows by this time that he 
must obey his father and I’m sure he always will. 


Jim’s Good Excuse 


Mr. Brown quickly called his son one morning in July not to forget that today 
he was to be punished for breaking the palar window the day before with his ball. 
Jim fussed and persuaded to be allowed to play today but all in vain and soon he 
was out in the field hoeing cabbage under the hot sun. 

Everything looked tempting to Jim and he was forced to sneak away when his 
father was not looking when he saw his friend pass with his fishing pole to go 
fishing. Bob, his friend, held up two fingers, motioning that he had caught two 
fish. 

Jimmy got away without his fathers knowing it. He fetched his fishing pole 
and then started off merrily with his friend to go fishing. 

“This is much better than hoeing cabbage,” said Jimmy as they seated them- 
selves on a huge rock under a shady tree to fish. 

“T should say so,”’ said Jimmy. 

They fished for an hour or so and then started home. When they came to the 
cabbage field Jimmy’s father was nowhere to be seen. 

“‘He’s looking for me,” said Jimmy, “T’ll just go in and begin to hoe cabbage 
again,” and so saying he walked away and began to hoe cabbage. 

When his father came Jim said, “Mother wanted fish for dinner so I went 
and got her some.” 

“You're a good boy,” said his father, “I’m glad you didn’t run away to play.” 
You may have the afternoon off.” Jimmy gasped! What had changed his fathers 
disposition! 

A Week with Billy 


One fine morning when his mother was out and he was supposed to be doing 


his work, Billy went swimming in the brook near by, 
Of course mother found it out and then a punishment came. Father said, 


“Billy is to help me hoe the cabbages every day this week.” 
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Day after day he did it faithfully until one day Tom Brown came running by 
with a fishing line. Billy saw that he held up two fingers meaning that they 
were to meet at two o’clock because they were going fishing. None of this was 
seen by father. 

Suddenly father sent Billy up to the house to get him a drink. Now was Billy’s 
chance! He sneaked off to the woods where he found Tom waiting for him. ‘They 
came home about four o’clock bringing six fish. 

Everone was glad to have the fish but for a punishment Billy had none. After 
this Billy decided to be a good boy. 


Monday Morning 


It was early Monday morning in the middle of July when Tommy Brown 
crept out of bed, dres sing carelessly and quick as he could. This was the morning 
which Tommy was going fishing with Bobby Smith who lived across the road in a 
little red farm house. Tommy then ran down stairs but his barefeet could hardly 
be heard. Then with his fishing rod and other things he crept out of the door. 
Whom should he bump into but his father! “Oh!” exclamed Tommy in a fright- - 
ened tone. : 

“Thomas, were are you going?” asked farmer Brown in a stern voice. Tommy 
said nothing but slipped into the house and exchanged his material for the farm 
tools. 

Farmer Brown then took a hold of Tom’s ear and led him to the cabbage patch 
which was right across from the fishing pond. Mr. Brown soon saw to it that 
Tommy was hoeing the cabbage Bobby Smith then came by with his fishing out- 
fit. Tommy looked at him with an envious eye—my, didn’t he wish he could go 
with him! 

“Tommy, go in the house and get me a glass of water,” said farmer Brown. 

Tommy then thought of a brilliant idea. He skipped into the house and got 
his fishing rod and other things which he needed and ran out and met Bobby. 
They both happily ran to the pond and began fishing. Tom seemd to have good 
luck and caught many fish. 

When he got home his father was waiting for him with a strap. When he saw 
the lovely fish would make a good meal he prasied Tommy and said that every 
Monday morning he might go fishing. 


A Young Fisherman’s Temptation 


Bob had gone fishing yesterday, but unluckely he had stayed out too late. 
Now he was being punishish by hoeing turnips with his father. 

It was very early in the morning and all was going well until a friend of Bob 
came trudging gayly along the path leading to the river with a fishing rods over 
his shoulder. Bob looked whistfully after him until suddenly a large black cat 
strode into the garden. Bob saw his chance and was off like a shot whooping and 
shouting as he went, with his father in hot pursuit. But mister Ransom was too 
elderly a man to keep up with a spry young blade like Bob so he had to give up the 
chase. 

Just after the sun had gone behind the mountain Bob came loping home with 
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two nice big trout hanging over his shoulder. He took great care to slip quickly 
through the back door and up the back stair to his bedroom. 

In the meanwhile Bob’s father had been waiting on the front porelr for his son, 
but no son came home and so Mister Ramsom went up to Bob’s room where he 
found him sound asleep. 

The next morning the family had fried trout for breakfast. 


Punishment 


It was the last day of school and Bob was not promoted. He hated to tell 
his father, for he never studied in spite of father’s efforts to make him. When he 
got home his father was hoeing in the cabbage garden. Down to him went Bob 
and handed over his report card. Imagine fathers fury! 

“Heres a hoe, get to work!” cried the infuriated father. 

With a heavy sigh Bob set to work. After working for an hour he glanced up, 
there, just beyond the wire fence was his friend Tim with a fishing rod and worms. 
Tim was making motions with his fingers but Bob could not make head nor tail 
out of them. 

All of a sudden there was a snap accompanied with some foul language. 
Father’s hoe had broken. 

“Bob, go fetch me some wire to mend this hoe with.” 

Bob went to the barn, but he didn’t get any wire. No, sir, he didn’t. Instead 
he got his fishing rod and joined Tim. 

Two hours later when Bob got home one could have heard terrified screams and 
yells issue from the woodshed. 


“Wake, you lasy thing,” shouted Farmer Brown as he rudely shoved Perkins, 
his only son, to get up and work in the cabbage field because he had gone fishing 
when he should have come home. Mr. Brown was very strict so you can imagine 
how Perkins hustled. 

He and his father worked very hard at work hoeing cabbages untill Perkins 
eye saw Tim, his best friend, with two fishing pots and a can of worms. He beck- 
oned to Perkins to come with him. A shake of his head told the fisherman his 
situation. 

When Farmer Brown went to the house for a drink was Perkins chance to 
escape. He ran for his life to the fevorite fishing grounds where Tim was. 

When he came back he sneaked, crawling along the ground between the fur- 
rows. But it was to bad when Farmer Brown saw him. You can imagine the 
rest when he took Perkins Brown by the coat collar with a big stick in his hand. 


Blue Monday for Tom 


Monday dawned hot and clear. Tom had his fishing tackle already for a day 
of fishing. He was starting out the gate when his father called him back and 
told him that he must help hoe the cabbages because one of the cows had kicked 
John the hired man, and he could not do it. 

Tom and his chum Jeery had numbered all the ponds and other fishing places 
around there and it was a great temtation to Tom when Jeery came by holding 
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up two fingers, signifying that he was going fishing at a pond about a mile down 
the road. At last Mister Green broke his hoe and told Tom to get some bale 
wire out of the shed. 

This was Tom’s chance. He went fishing but caught nothing. When he 
arrived home his father asked him where the wire was. Tom answered that it 
was in the shed still. ‘‘Come,” said Tom’s father, “We will go to the shed 
together.”’ On the way Mr. Green picked up a stout hickory stick and when the 
shed door closed there was a sound of whacking. When they came out, the boy 
thought, “‘ Well, P'll never do that again.” 


Forgiven 


Bobby White labored in the hot sun hoeing cabbages. But he didn’t do it of 
his own free will, for he had planned a fishing trip for that day. However the 
hired hand had gone to town and Bobby had to fill his shoes. Once or twice he 
glance down to the brook at the spot were he and Tom Brown were to meet. At 
last Bobby saw him. There on the bank he stood signalling with two fingers that 
it was two o’clock and time to go fishing. But Bobby dared not answer back for 
fear of his father overhearing him as he stood hoeing near by. But here fate took 
a hand. 

“Bobby,” Said Mr. White, “Run up to the house and get me a drink.” Bobby 
went but not for a drink but for a fishing pole. He saw his chance. He could 
take his pole, make a detour, and find Tom Brown. So that is what he did. 
Cautiously he opened the barn door, went in, found his pole, and started off down 
the road with out anyone knowing a thing about it. 

Presently Mr. White became anxious and went to investigate. He found 
that Bobby’s pole was not their and he knew what had taken place. So he went 
back to work, after taking a drink. 

About half past four farmer White with a rod in his hand could be seen anx- 
ioulsy glancing down the road. At last he was rewarded for he saw Bobby coming 
down the road. He came through the gate bearing a string of five or six nice 
fish. Mr. White dropped the rod and murmered to himself, “Aint they speckled 
beauties though.” You see Mr. White was a great lover of fresh fish and when he 
saw those beauties he didn’t feel the least bit like thrashing Bobby. Instead he 
greeted him with a pleasant, “Where you been Bobby?” But he knew well enough 
where he had been and so did the cat for she smacked her lips in anticipation of 
the feast. 


Disobedient John 


John had gone swimming when his mother had told him not to do so because 
the pond was full of snappong turtles. For a punishment he was forced to do hard 
work in the field. 

While working, one of his playmates, Mike, came near the field with two 
fishing rods. He wanted John to go fishing with him. What a temptation it 
was for poor John. Crack! His father’s hoe had just broken in half. “T’ll 
have to go and get another hoe,” said his father to John. It was now Johnies 
chance to escape. He slipped under the wire fence while his friend was jumping 
up and down with delight. 
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John and his friend had good luck that afternoon. They came home loaded 
down with fish. John’s father took him to the woodshed. Crack! bang! whiff! 
ooo! ouch! There was no more fishing or swimming for John until a month. 
How he wished he had stayed in the fields instead of sneaking away from his work. 


A Painful Slip 


Farmer Green and his only son Tom were out by the brook hoeing cabbages. 
All was doing well until Robert Smith came along with his fishing pole. “Crickets,” 
proclaimed Tom after glancing about him furtively. 

Suddenly his father’s hoe snapped, ‘Tom, stay here while I get a new hoe,” 
snapped his father for his best hoe had broken. 

Tom’s discontent quickly passed when he saw his father go into the hous. 
Quick as a flash Tom was over the fence and soon was with his buddy. Tom caught 
three immense Rainbow Trout. 

““Let’s go now, Rob,” said the farmer’s son, “we've caught enough.” The 
boys took the short way home. When they came to the dam they saw Mr. Green 
hoeing rapidly and he didn’t notice his son leave. Tom was in a happy mood 
until his toe stubbed on a sharp rock. When he did this he gave a loud shriek. 
“Where were you?” said Mr. Green. “Er, er, to Granmas’”. Mr. Green 
pulled Tom by the ear to the wood shed and closed the door behind him. 

Mr. Green had a fine appetite for trout and when he saw the fine ones Tom 
caught he excused him and said he didn’t need to hoe cabbages any more. 


An Interesting Experience 


“Oh! I’m so hot!” murmured Billy to himself. “Why did I ever do it?” 
Billy was hoeing cabbages in the hot, July sun as a punishment. Although it 
was quite early in the morning it was very warm in the sun. He had, the week 
before, gone in swimming instead of going to the village where he was to meet his 
aunt from the train and bring her home. 

Just then as Billy looked out toward the brook, in which he had gone swimming, 
he saw, out of the corner of his eye, Bob, who was going down the road to go 
fishing. Bob held out two fingers which was a signal. Of course Billy could 
not answer because his father was closely watching him so that he could not get 
away. 

A little later Billy said to his stern-looking father, “Let’s put our hats over on 
the fence, father.” To this Billy’s father agreed and a little later when Bob came 
up toward the place where the father and son were working he saw two hats, for 
which he had signaled, on the fence. 

Bob crept up silently and seized the hat of his chum’s father. Then, putting 
all his strength on his purpose, he threw the hat away into the door-yard. The 
owner of course saw the hat but did not think about who might have thrown it. 
He dropped his hoe and went after the hat. Billy quickly slipped under the 
fence, picked up his fishing rod where he had hidden it, and jomed his comrade. 

When he came home his father wanted to give him a more severe punishment 
but Billy’s aunt, who had a soft heart and liked the boy, begged that he might be 
excused as she had found her way from the village very easily. 
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A Sad Ending to a Happy Day 


“But I don’t care,” were the words that reached Mr. Browns ears as he entered 
the house after coming home from his work one afternoon. As Tom stood before 
his father he held in his hand a report card so bedewed with red marks that they 
were all you could see. 

Mr. Brown shook Tom his son, very severly and told him that the next day 
which was Saturday, he would not go fishing as he had planed but would help Bob, 
the hird man, hoe cabbages out in the field by the river. 

Tom was sulky all day but his brain was working very hard. He hated to miss 
the long-thought-of fishing trip and he knew from experience that Bob would be 
thirsty about the time the little party of boys would start for the pond. He 
could then sneak away under the cabbages and join his friends. All worked as 
he had planned and when his chums passed by the field telling him to not forget 
the time he nodded his head and again pretended to be working very hard. When 
the time came he slipped softly away. That afternoon Tom caught five fish and 
a very bad cold also. 

After having returned home satisfied with his days work Tom found his father 
waiting for him with a switch. Then followed about half an hour in the wood 
shed. I will not mention what happened during that time but you can guess I 
think when you know that Tom sat on a cushion at all his meals for about a week 
after. 


SUPERVISOR’S ESTIMATE OF PROGRESS 


The picture proved to. be a real challenge to the pupils’ con- 
structive imagination. Four pupils respond at once with well- 
worded statements of the happening in the picture. They do not 
tire of trying to get the best possible story from the picture. The 
larger part of the lesson is given over to the gaining of ideas. Very 
little time is spent on formal drill for power to construct an outline 
for the story. The children’s papers show much pleasing origi- 
nality as a result of the many stimulating ideas gained in the coépera- 
tive thinking between class and teacher. 

Suggestions for future lessons: 

(a) Discourage the use of long sentences. When shorter, 
simpler sentences are used, difficulties in punctuation 
are greatly reduced. With‘ power over longer sen- 
tences in subsequent grades comes that “punctua- 
tion sense”’ so much desired. 

(b) Give children the idea that transition lies in the thought 
rather than in connecting words. Such words as 
then, so, and, but, etc., as introductory words may 
often well be omitted. 

(c) Constantly stress the sentence idea. 


CHAPTER VI 


SEVENTH AND EIGHTH LESSONS 


TEACHER’S LESSON PLAN 


Grave VII—Eneuisa Compostrion—ORAL 


Oral lesson in preparation for a lesson in written composition. 


Teacher’s Aim 

To succeed in getting children to speak and to write correctly and still to pre- 
serve spontaneity in expression. 
Emphasis 

Punctuation and arrangement of ideas. 
Pupils’ Aim 

To tell the fable of “The Town Mouse and the Country Mouse” more appeal- 
ingly than it is told in the book which the teacher has. 


Subject Matter Method of Procedure 
Fable 1. Present the pupils’ aim. 
“The Town Mouse and the Country 2. Guide children in discovering the 
Mouse.” forms of punctuation they will need to 
use. 


3. Discuss form of story. 

4. Stimulate the pupils’ ideas 
through suggestive synonyms for words 
used. 

5. Have entire story retold. 


Reproduction of a Fable 


T. I read a story to-day, class. I have read it many times before. It 
has been told and retold for hundreds of years. Some people tell it well. 
Others tell it in words that I think are poorly chosen. I wish that we 
could tell it much more interestingly than it is told in this book. Shall I 
tell the story to you as it is told here? 

(Teacher tells the fable, “The Town Mouse and the Country Mouse.’’) 


T. Do you think we can tell it in more interesting words than those? 


P. We can if we think hard enough. 
189 
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STENOGRAPHIC REPORT OF THE LESSON 


Do you think you could make up a name for the story? 
The Country Mouse and the City Mouse. 
What kind of story is it? 
A fable. 
. How is a fable different from any other kind of story? 
. A fable has a moral. 
. What is a moral? 
. A moral means that it is better to have small things in peace than 
other foods in fear. 
T. You are telling me the moral of this story but not what a moral is. 
P. A moral is a lesson you get from a story. 
T. Who remembers the three kinds of composition we talked about? 
Who remembers one? 
P. Narration. 
T. Yes, narration is telling a story. 
P. Contrast. 
T. No, we might have contrast in any of the three. 
P. Exposition. 
T. There is still another kind. 
P. Description. 
fe 
P 


Wyss 


. Name the three kinds of composition. 
. Narration, description, exposition. 
Let us decide what kind this story is, after I tell it again. (Teacher 
retells fable.) 

T. Any questions? 

P. What is a mastiff? 

P. A huge dog. 

P. What is fare? 

P. It means the food you eat. 

T 

P 


5 


. What kind of composition is this story? 
. I think it is narration. 
T. How many think it is narration? (Many hands.) What is the 
general style of the narration? 
P. It is conversation. 
T. Name some matters we must be especially careful about in writing 
conversation. 
P. Paragraphing and punctuation. 
T. How many sets of quotation marks do you have in a ores quota- 
tion? 
P. Two sets. 
T. How many do you use for an unbroken quotation? 


* 
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. One set. 

. How shall I write Town Mouse and City Mouse in the story? 

. Use capitals. 

Why? 

. They are spoken of as if they were real persons. 

What name is given to such expressions? 

. They are personified. 

. Tell as much of the story as you would include in the intro- 
duction. 

P. One day the Town Mouse came to visit the Country Mouse. 

P. Mary, you have not included enough in your introduction. 

P. In the country there lived a mouse who had a cousin that lived in 
the city. One day this cousin went to visit him. 

What name do we give the main part of any story? 

. The body. 

. Who sees the climax in this story? 

. The appearance of the dogs. 

. The remainder of the story is called what? 

. The conclusion. 

. You may retell the body of the story, Edith. 

. Beans, bacon, and barley was all he had to offer but he offered them 
a The City Mouse sat down and tasted the food. 

“Will you have some more of this fine bacon?” asked the Country 
Mouse. 

“No, thank you,” answered the City Mouse. 

“IT am sure you will have some of this delicious barley and beans.” 

“My dear Country Mouse, I would not be impolite for anything, but 
tell me if this is all you have to eat in the country?” 

“What more could you wish for?” he asked. 

“Why, we City Mice have dozens of dishes for each meal. Come 
with me and I will give you a nice treat.” 

“Very well, I will go with you.” 

Putting on their bonnets, they scampered to the city. Upon reaching 
there, the City Mouse led the Country Mouse to a large hole through 
which they soon disappeared and reappeared on one of the pantry shelves. 

T. Who would like to help Edith? 

P. I think “through which they disappeared” would be a good place 
for a period. Omit the rest of the sentence. 

_ P. I would start a new paragraph now. 

P. I would say, “Bacon, beans, and barley were, not was.” 

P. Nice is not a good adjective for treat. Good, fine, or delicious is 
better. 

T. You may go on, James. 


RRR AS 
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P. They scampered to the dining-room table. “I am sure you are 
hungry,” said the City Mouse. 

“Yes, I am,” replied the Country Mouse. They leaped upon the 
table, tasting first this, then that. Suddenly from the kitchen was heard 
the growls and barking of dogs. 

“What is that?” asked the Country Mouse. 

“Oh, that is only the dogs,’”’ answered the City Mouse. 

Soon the door opened and in flew two big mastiffs. How the things 
flew! The frightened mice scampered away to their hole. 

“T do not like your cake, candy, and fancy food. I would rather have 
my plain cheese and barley in peace than your cake and fancy food in 
fear,” said the Country Mouse. 

. What telling adjective can you use with growls? 

Angry. 

Fierce. 

. Terrible. 

Thundering. 

Who can express the moral in a different way? 

. Eating poor food in peace is better than eating rich food in fear. 

. Eating poor food in peace is better than feasting on rich dainties. 
(Teacher writes each one on board as it is given.) 

P. Better to eat scanty country food in peace than to munch city 
dainties in fear. 

P. It is better to be contented with what you have in safety than to 
dine upon a great horde of goodies in fear. 

T. Can you recall a personal experience when this moral would have 
been helpful to you? 

Can you think of one word that expresses the big idea in this moral? 

P. Contentment. 

T. Who would like to tell the whole story, using his richest vocabulary? 

P. In the midst of a wide, green field dwelt a little country mouse. 
One day her cousin, the City Mouse, came to visit her. 

“You must be hungry from your long trip,” she said. ‘“Won’t you 
have something to eat?” Beans, peas, and barley were set upon the table. 

“Is that all you have to eat?” asked the City Mouse. “Why, in the 
city we have rich dainties such as you never saw. If you come back with 
me I will give you a delightful treat.” 

The two mice scampered off. At last after much travel they reached 
the house where the City Mouse dwelt. They went through a small hole 
and crept stealthily out into the grand dining-room. With one leap they 
sprang upon the table. While eating the rich dainties they heard fierce 
growls. ' 


“What is that?” cried the Country Mouse. 


WADI 
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“That is only the dogs.” 

“Is that the kind of music you have while eating your dinner? 
I do not think I like that very much.” 

Suddenly the door sprang open and in dashed two great dogs. Every- 
thing was in a confused condition. Dishes fell from the table and rolled 
into corners. Spoons, knives, and forks rattled as they fell from the 
table. 

“Goodbye, City Mouse,” said the Country Mouse, ‘‘I would rather 
eat poor food in peace than feast on rich dainties in fear.” 

T. Let us now write our stories. 


STORIES WRITTEN BY THE CHILDREN 
The Country Mouse and the City Mouse 


Once upon a time a Country Mouse was out walking when she met her cousin 
City Mouse. “Hello, cousin, you look very tired and hungry. Won’t you come 
to my house and get something to eat?” said the country mouse 

“Thank you,” said the polite city mouse, “I will come.’ As soon as they 
reached the house the country mouse fetched her daily food which was bacon, 
beans, cheese, and bread. “Is this all you have to eat?” asked the city mouse 
trying to be polite. “If you come to my house I will give you a treat such as you 
never had.” No sonner said than done for the Country mouse tied her bonnet 
under her chin, took hold of the city mous’s arm and started off. When they 
reached the city it was late in the evening. 

You must be tired after your long journey. Come and follow me. Soon 
they reached a small hole that led to the dining room. This was entered and they 
jumped upon the table and began to munch the cake and then the jelly. Suddenly 
a thundering growl was heard. 

“What was that terrible noise?” asked the country mouse with a quiver in her 
voice. 

“Only the house dogs,” said the city mouse, “don’t get excited.” 

“Only!” exclaimed the country mouse. “‘I don’t like that music at my dinner.” 
In an instant the doors were flung open and in leaped two large mastiffis. The 
dishes and every thing seemed to come alive. 

“Tt is better to be contented with what you have in safety than to have riches 
in fear.” 


The Country Mouse and the City Mouse 


Once upon a time a City Mouse came to visit a Country Mouse. Upon arriv- 
ing at the Country Mouse’s house they sat down to dinner, The crude dinner con- 
sisted of beans, corn, bacon, cheese, and peas. 

‘Why is it, my dear, that you do not eat?” inquired The Country Mouse. 

“T do not care for your cheese and bacon; come to my house in the city and I 
shall give you a delicious dinner.” 

“T will come,” replied the country mouse. So reaching for her much-worn 
bonnet they set off. 
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It was night when the two mice reached the city. 

“Come now, I will lead the way. We will first go to the cellar where there are 
apples and pears.” Upon reaching the apple bin they munched away. 

“My these are de— What is that?” inquired the Country Mouse. 

“Run! It is the cat,” answered the City Mouse excitedly. They bounded into 
a hole. 

“T do not like it here,” said the Country Mouse. 

“Come, we shall go to the dinning room. There are no cats there.” So upon 
arriving in the dinning room they leaped to the table and ate away. Suddenly 
from the other room was heard the fierce growl and barks of dogs. 

“What is that?” cried Mrs. Country Mouse. 

“That is only the dogs.” 

“Only! That is enough to— But the door opened and in bounded two 
large mastiffs. 

For a moment it was an exciting scene. Platters fell to the floor, cups upset, 
spoons no longer were held in there holders. The once white table cloth was 
smeared with butter. It showed many prints of the intruders that had escaped. 
But for Mrs. Country Mouse she said to her Cousin. “I am going now, I like 
my wheat and cheese in peace better than your dainties in fear.” 


English 


One day a City Mouse visited a Country mouse, her cousin. On arriving she 
asked for some refreshments Bacon, radishes, peas, and tomatoes were all the 
Country mouse had but she was willing to give that up. 

The City Mouse turned up her long, shiny, gray nose. “Have you nothing 
else, my dear?” she asked with a twist of her well-washed head and soft body. 

“No,” answered the disappointed Country Mouse, “You have not tasted my 
delicious bacon and of all things the radishes just out of my garden.” 

**O, my,” cried the City mouse in horror, “Of all things’ Come with me to 
the city and I will give you a table as you have never had before.” 

So off they started, walking hand in hand until they reached the City Mouse’s 
home. 

They leaped upon the table ina second. Much nibbling and munching went on. 
The peace was soon broken by the angry growling of a dog. 

“What’s that?” 

“Oh! nothing but those dogs— ” 

Just then the two hounds charged into the room. Dishes and spoons clattered 
to the floor. The room was a sight of confusion. _ The mice leaped through a 
little hole. 

“Tt is better to be content with what you have in safety than to have riches in 
fear,” said the Country mouse. “I’m going home.” 


The Country and City Mice 


Mr. Country Mouse had received a letter that Mr. City Mouse would come 
for the week end. Cheese, bacon, barley and beans were the things for Mr. City 
Mouse’s dinner. Little as he had the Country cousin thought he had enough. 
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“TI do not want to be unpolite but how could you live on this simple food?” asked 
Mr. City Mouse. “Come to the city with me and I will treat you to a dinner 
long to be remembered.” 

Passing through a hole in the wall they came to a wonderfully set table. When 
nearly finished an angry growl met there ears. ‘Whats that?” asked the Country 
Mouse trembling. “Only the dogs” replied his cousin. “Only! I would not 
like those dogs on Me.” Just then two Mastiffs dashed into the room. The 
cutlery rolled off the table, and the silver shook as the two mice ran toward the 
hole in the wall. “Good-bye,” said the Country mouse. “What, so soon?” 
asked his cousin. “Yes” he said. ‘Eating poor food in peace is better than 
rich dainties in fear.” 


The Country Mouse and the City Mouse 


Once upon a time a country mouse’s cousin from the city came to pay a visit 
to him. All the country mouse had to offer him was just plain bacon, beans, pears, 
and bread. 

“Ts this all you have to eat out here?” asked the city mouse ‘Come to the 
city with me and I will show you a delicious treat.” 

No sooner said than done. Then were the two mice on their way to the city 
mouse’s home in the large city. It was late that night when they arrived home. 

“T know you must be hungry. Come with me and I will give you something 
to refresh you,” was the city mouse’s remark to his country cousin. 

Just as they were enjoying a fine meal of jellies and cakes there was heard 
barking of dogs out side. Suddenly the door sprang open and in bounded two large 
rough mastiffs. The two mice suddenly disappeared into a near by hole. 

“Good bye cousin,” the country mouse gasped. 

“What, going so soon?” stammered the surprised city mouse. 

“Yes, eating poor food in peace is better than feasting upon rich dainties in 
fear.” 


The Country Mouse and the City Mouse 


Many years ago a Country Mouse lived in a neat, little house far in the country 
She invited her dear friend, Mrs. City Mouse to come and visit her. She had only 
beans, peas, and barley to offer but these she gave freely. 

“Oh, my dear friend, will you not have some of this delicious barley?” asked the 
Country Mouse. The City Mouse lifted it to her mouth and then set her food 
down. 

“Will you not have some of these fine peas and beans?” questioned the 
Country Mouse. 

“If you please,” replied her friend. These she also left on her plate. 

“Dear, dear, dear. What can be the matter? You hardly taste anything,” 
anxiously inquired the Country Mouse. 

“Ah, my dear friend, I would not be impolite for anything, but tell me truly, 
is this all you have to eat in the country?” asked the City Mouse. 

“What more could one wish for?”’ 

“Come with me to the City and I will give you a feast, long to be remenbered.” 

“Very well, I will go.” 
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After a long and tedious journey they reached the City. The City Mouse led 
the Country Mouse to one of the pantry shelves. 

‘Here, my friend, come around this side of the cakedish,” whispered the City 
Mouse. 

“T’m coming, dear,” responded her friend. 

“Now, jump into this box and see what you find.” 

“There is something brown about as big as my head.” 

“That is a chocolate cream, my dear. Take a nibble.” 

“Oh, how delicious!” 

“Now help me push this jar of marmalade over so that it will be easier to get 
at it.” 

They tugged and pushed until, Oh dear, the jar tumbled off the shelf with a 
crash. It was then that they heard, “‘Meow, Meow.” 

**Run, run for your life,” screamed the City Mouse. 

“Meow, meow, I'll get you next time. Meow, meow,” called Tabby after 
them. 

After the cunfusion had quieted down the two mice stole forth again. 

“Goodbye, friend,” said Mrs. Country Mouse. 

“What! going so soon?” inquired Mrs. City Mouse. 

“Yes. It is better to be content with what you have in safety than to have 
riches in fear of your life.” 


Narration 


Once upon a time there lived a Town Mouse and a City Mouse. It happened 
one sunny June Morning that the City Mouse paid a visit to her cousin the City 
Mouse. Beans, barley, bacon and cheese were all the Town Mouse could offer. 
But she gave it freely. Trying to be polite as possible the City Mouse said, “‘Is 
this all you have, my dear cousin?” 

The Country Mouse at this started then replied, “‘ Yes.” 

“Come with me then,” replied the City Mouse, ‘‘and I will give you a treat 
such as you never had before.” 

As soon as the mouse heard this she put on her bonnet and off to the city they 
went. 

The City Mouse led the Country Mouse into one of the fine residences of the 
city. Into the hall they ran and soon disappeared. In a few moments they 
reappeared through a hole leading into the grand dinning room. With a bound 
they leaped upon the table. Jellies, cakes and delicious food waited on the table. 
From the other room were heard the annoying growls and barks of dogs. 

‘What is that?” said the Country Mouse. : 

“Oh,” said the other, “that is only the barks of the dogs.” 

“Only,” the other replied. 

Soon in charged two huge mastiffs. At this the mice jumped from the table 
into the hole. 

Then the Country Mouse said, ‘Good-bye, cousin.” 

“What! Going so soon,” she answered. 

“Yes,” answered the Country Mouse, it’s better to eat scanty country food in 
peace than to munch city dainties in fear.” 
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The Town Mouse and the City Mouse 


One day a Town Mouse visited her cousin, the City Mouse. At meal time 
they sat down to beans, bacon, bread and cheese. Upon seeing this, the City 
Mouse turned up her long nose saying, “Why cousin, is this the best food you 
have?” The poor Country Mouse looked up at her cousin in dispair. 

“Quite contented with this food am I,’’ answered the Country Mouse offended. 

“Come with me to the city and I will give you a good meal,” said the City 
Mouse. On arriving at the town the Town Mouse asked the City Mouse if she 
was hungry. Going to the dinning room they found the remains of a feast. They 
started to eat immediately. Presently they heard the fierce growling of dogs. 

“What is that?” cried the Country Mouse. 

“Only the dogs of the house,” answered the City Mouse. At that moment 
two mastiffs rushed into the room. The mice scampered away. 

“Good-bye, cousin,” said the City Mouse. 

“Going so soon?” said the City Mouse. 

“Yes, eating poor food in peace is better than feasting on rich dainties in fear,” 


said the Country Mouse. 


Peace or Fear—Which? 


Considerable time ago a bold city mouse came on a visit to see his country 
cousin. Few dainties had the country mouse. Beans, bacon and dried cheese 
were all she had to offer the stately cousin. 

‘My dear cousin,” said the city mouse after being offered more of everything, 
“Ts this all you have? Come to visit me and then we will partake of many rich food 
stuffs.” 

No sooner said than done. Soon as night began to lower the mice had arrived 
to the house and began to start forward to the food. They had sampled every- 
thing on the table from bread to puddings. Just as the country mouse was going 
to remark about this rich living barking was heard and upon inquiring it was found 
to be dogs. 

Open came the swinging doors between the kitchen and dining room and two 
hugh mastiff’s came in bounds toward the table. Everything movable was—— 


The Country Mouse and the City Mouse 


The City Mouse visited the Country Mouse. Soon after she arrived the 
Country Mouse prepared something to eat. Ther was bean, cheese, and bacon. 

The City Mouse did not like what the Country Mouse had and she made this 
remark, “Come to the city with me and get some delicious dainties.”” No sooner 
said than done. 

Then the two mouse started for the city. When they reached the City Mouse’s 
home she said, “You must be hungry coming this long distance I am.” 

Going through a hole in the wall they came into a large dining room. Jumping 
upon the table they found jellys and cakes of all sorts. Feeding merrily upon the 
delightful food they heard a thundering growl. 

“What in the world is that?” ‘Oh, that is only the dogs of the house,” 
replied the city mouse. 
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Suddenly in rushed two mastiffs. Down from the table, and into some nearby 
holes scattered the two mouse. 

““Good-by, cousin City Mouse.” “Oh where are you going—home?” asked 
the City Mouse. 

“T would rather eat my bean, cheese, and bacon in peace than feast upon rich 
and costly dainties in fear,” said the Country Mouse. 


The Country Mouse and the City Mouse 


One bright summer day a country mouse sat down for dinner. The city 
mouse came and visited the country mouse. Bread, cheese and peas were set on 
the table. The kind country mouse offered the city mouse a portion of his food 
but the city mouse who refused replied, “‘Why don’t you come to my house and 
you will have a treat such as you never had.” No sooner said than done. The 
country mouse was satisfied and they both started on their journey. They 
arrived at night time. The city mouse then offered the country mouse his share 
of food which was jelly and bread. Suddenly they were disturbed by a angry 
growl. Two huge mastiffs rushed in. The two little creatures who were fright- 
ened started off. The table cloth was sliding off with the dishes. Almost all of 
the dishes which were stained with jelly lay on the floor in many pieces. 

**Good-by, city mouse,” replied the country mouse. 

“So soon?” answered the city mouse. 

It is better to be contented with what you have in safety than to have riches 
in fear,” thought the country mouse. 


English 


Once upon a time there lived a country mouse and a city mouse. One day the 
city mouse went to visit the country mouse. The city mouse was welcomed freely 
and sat down to have some dinner. Then the country mouse gave the city mouse 
bread to eat. The city mouse made a long nose at his food and said, “‘Haven’t 
you any other kind of food?” 

*‘No,” said the country mouse, “I have not.” 

“Then come with me and [I will gave you a enormous dinner,” replied the 
city mouse. Then the mice started on there way to the city. It was night when 
_ they reached it. They went into a small hole in the wall. They leaped upon the 
table and started to eat their delicious food. The barking of dogs was herd in 
the next room. 

“What is that?” asked the country mouse. 

“Oh, it is only the dogs,” said the city mouse. , ; 

“Only,” said the other mouse. Then in leaped the two large dogs. The mice 
jumped from the table. ‘‘Good-by,” said the country mouse. 

“What, are you going home so soon?” asked the city mouse. 

“Yes, indeed,” he replied. ‘“‘Eating poor food in peace is better than feasting 
upon rich dainties in fear.” 


English 


A city mouse once visited a country mouse where he received a hearty welcome. 
They dined in their favorate place and had the delightful dishes of cheese, 
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bacon, and barley. The dishes were devoured slowly by the city mouse and at 
last he said, “‘Are these the only things you have the year around? Come to my 
house and I will show you what a treat is.’’ 

No sooner said than done. They arrived late but they had a fine promised 
meal to come. 

Jellies, cakes and other dainties were sampled and in the middle a loud growl 
was heard from large mastiffs and the mice scampered away. 

“Good-bye, cousin,” said the country mouse. “I would rather eat my meals 
in peace than daintes in fear.” 


The Town Mouse and the City Mouse 


Years ago a town mouse visited a country mouse. He was very well received 
and was offered beans, bacon, cheese, and bread. ‘The town mouse who was 
very used to fine food turned up his nose and said, “I, a fine town mouse with fur 
coat and silk hat should not be told to eat such a dinner.” 

“But that,” said the country mouse, “‘is a fine dinner for the country and you 
may have all you need.” 

“Tf you would come to the city with me for a week you would wonder how 
you ever stood country life.” No sooner said than done, and the two mice were 
on their journey to the city. 

In a short while the two mice were crawling through a small hole which led to 
a large dining room filled with cake and jelleis. ‘“‘This cake is fine, is it not,” 
said the town mouse. 

“Yes,” replied the country mouse, “but what is the barking?” 

“Qh, that is only the dogs,” he said. 

“T do not like that kind of music,” he replied. 

No sooner had he finished his sentence than two huge mastiffs dashed into the 
room and chased the two mice from the table. 

“*T think I would rather eat beans and bacon in peace than eat jelly and cakes 
in fear,” said the country mouse as he started for home. 


English 


In the midst of a wide green field dwelt Mrs. Country Mouse. One day while 
out walking she met her cousin the City Mouse. 

“T believe you must be hungry after your long walk,” she said politely. 

On returning home the Country Mouse set her scanty fare on the table. 
Beans, bacon, and cheese were all she had to offer. ' 

“Ts that all you have in the country to eat?” questioned the City Mouse 
trying not to be impolite. 

“T would not wish for more,” said the contented Country Mouse. 

“Come with me and I will give you a treat such as you never had,” said the 
City Mouse. 

Snatching her bonnet the two mice hurried off. On arriving in the city, weary 
and dusty, the City Mouse led the way into the cellar. On the floor many rosy- 
cheeked apples lay. 

Pausing to look at the apples the City Mouse said, “There are better things in 
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store for you.” A large hole in the floor brought them to the grand dining room. 
Leaping upon the table they fell upon the dainties they found there. 

Suddenly a growl and a bark were heard outside. The door flew open and in 
bounded two huge mastiffs. Plates rolled in the corner. Knives, forks, and 
spoons rattled as the mice scampered from the table. 

“Goodbye, cousin City Mouse.” 

“‘Going so soon?”’ he questioned. 

“Yes, I would rather eat my scanty fare in peace than feast upon your rich 
dainties in danger.” 


A Conversation 


The country mouse had set ready everything, for the city mouse was going to 
visit him that day. He had bacon, beans, chese, and bread. When the city 
mouse saw what he had to eat, he turned his nose up and said, “I can not see how 
you put up with such food as this. Come with me and I will give you a feast that 
will never be forgotten.” It was no sooner said than done. So the city mouse 
and country mouse rushed to the city and into the pantary. Then the city mouse 
said, ‘You will need some refreshments.” They found cakes, jam, and the other 
sucet fruit. They soon were eating fast when they heard a loud noise. “‘What is 
that?” asked the Country Mouse. 

“Oh, that is just the dogs around the house,” replied the city mouse. 

“Only!” said the Country Mouse. “I do not like to eat with such a noise.” 
Suddenly in raced two large dogs. The mouses jumped in the hole and hid. 
“Well, good-by, cousin,” said the Country Mouse. 

“What! are you going so soon?” asked the City mouse. 

“Yes, I would rather eat poor food peacfully than to feast on rich food in 
fear.” 

English 


One day the City Mouse visited the country mouse. Beans, corn, and peas 
were all he could serve and he served them freely. The City mouse replied, “I do 
not want to be impolite but is this all you have to eat? Although I can not expect 
any more in the country. Come with me to the city,” replied the City Mouse, 
‘and I will give you a delicious treat.” 

“Very well,” said the Country Mouse. “I will go.” So they both started 
for the City. When they reached the City mouse’s home they saw a delicious 
dinner on the table. Leaping to the table they both started to eat jelly first and 
then cakes. While enjoying this feast fierce growls and roares were heard in the 
next room. ‘What is that?” said the Country Mouse. ‘Oh! it is only the dogs 
in the next room. They will not hurt you.” In afew minutes two large mastives 
leaped into the room breaking dishes and knocking everything upside down. “I 
am going home now,” said the country mouse. “‘What?” said the City mouse, 
“‘going so soon! “Yes, it is Better to eat scanty country food in peace than to 
munch City dainties in fear.” 


The City Mouse’s Visit 


A country mouse that once lived in a large farm-house had a cousin living in 
the city. Very seldom did these two cousins meet, so the country mouse invited 
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the city mouse to come and spend the day with her. The city mouse expected 
the invitation, and arrived the next morning very early and also hungy. 

The country mouse had the table alt set waiting for his visitor. All this 
country mouse lived on was rough and ready food and this he thought was the 
finest of eats. “My goodness,” began the city mouse. “Is this all you live on— 
corn, beans, and barley?”’ 

“Why of course,” was the reply. “What more do you expect for nothing?” 

“Come and let me take you to the city, and there you will have the finest of 
meals,” 

So the country mouse made ready to return to the city with the city mouse 
and let him show him a ready time. They did not reach the city mouse’s home 
until dark. Their entrance was through a hole in the base board. With one 
bound they boarded the table set for supper. They began mincing at each thing 
upon the table when barks were heard from the inner room..... 


The Country Mouse and the City Mouse 


Once upon a time the City Mouse visited the Country Mouse. The Country 
Mouse had very little food but such as he did have he offered very freely. “I 
don’t wish to be impolite, but, is this all the food you eat? Come with me and I 
will give a treat such as you never had before,’ quoted the City Mouse. Soon 
they reached the grand dining room. They tasted this and tasted that until they 
had tasted every danty in the house. While eating the Country Mouse heard the 
bark and growling of the dogs of the house. 

“What is that?” asked the Country Mouse. 

“It is the dogs of the house,”’ answered the City Mouse. 

“T do not wish to have such music at my dinner” said the mouse. Just as 
these words were spoken in jumped the two howling dogs. Dishes fell followed 
by spoones and knives as the mice scampered about. 

“Farewell” said the Country Mouse. 

“Going so soon?” asked the City Mouse. 

“Yes, it is better to eat scanty food in peace than to munch rich danties in 
fear” replied the Country Mouse. With these words the Country Mouse departed. 


The Difference 


Long, long time ago there lived two noted mouse. One mouse was a city 
mouse while the other was a country mouse. 

One day the city mouse a cousin of the country mouse came calling. The 
country mouse was glad to see her cousin arrived and without delay quick she 
prepared a wonderful country dinner which consisted of peas, corn and cheese. 

Heartly the country mouse offered her cousin dinner in great amounts. The 
food was delicious and in great plenty but it did not agreed very well with the 
city mouse as he ate city dainties every meal. 

“Your food, indeed, is very deligent, but doesn’t taste like the city food.” 

Come come with me to the city. I can assure you will receive and get a delight- 
ful treat such as you never had, Much provoke, the country mouse journed back 
to the city. 
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After a long and tiresome tour they arrived, hungry. After a short time the 
city mouse led his cousin to a large room well decorated with flowers. A large 
table stood in the center of the room which upon it was jelly, salads and deserts of 
all kinds. ‘‘Help yourself,” said the city mouse. 


The Two Cousins 


In the midst of a shabbly uninhabited barn there dwelt a rough country mouse. 
His coat was rough and uneven and his whiskers were short and stubby. One 
day his cousin from the city came to wisit him. He was a very well-groomed 
person with his sleek, shiny coat and long, projecting whiskers. 

The country mouse was the soul of hospitality. All he had to offer was beans, 
bacon, bread, and cheese but these he gave heartly. The city mouse asked, 
‘Have you no better food than this? Come and live in the city for a week and see 
the dainties there.” : 

The country mouse, very indignant, accepted the invitation. They reached 
the city about midnight. Into the dining room they scampered. In an instant 
they were tasting the jellies, fruit, and other dainties which the table possessed. 
Suddenly there rang out a loud, fierce howl from the outer room. “What is that?” 
said the startled country mouse. “Oh, that is only the dogs of the house,” 
replied his cousin without a trace of fright. ‘‘I do not like that kind of an accom- 
panient with my dinner,” said the country mouse. 

The large door swung open and in tumbled two huge mastiffs. All was con- 
fusion. Dishes fell to the floor, knifs, forks and spoons rattled. The two mice 
leaped from the table. 

‘Good-bye cousin,” said the country mouse with startling abruptness. 

“What! going so soon?” 

“Yes,” was the polite rejoinder. ‘“‘Scanty country food is better to eat in 
peace than to be able to partake of city dainties in fear.” 


English 


At last Country Mouse decided she would pay her cousin, who resided in the 
country, a due visit. She concluded that this was just the time for such a visit. 
At once the journey was begun. 

Soon Town Mouse found the weather-beaten house where her cousin dwelt. 
Such a joyous meeting it was for the two mice. It was very seldom for Country 
Mouse to have the opportunity to entertain. 

“| Burely you must be hungry from your long walk I will prepare a dinner at 
once,” said the Country Mouse. 

The table was set for two. A large rough, out-of-shape piece of corn bread 
was placed upon the table. Next a dingy dish of bacon and beans was brought 
forth and dinner was announced. Country Mouse and her guess were seated. 
Country Mouse had lost no time in refreshing her frock. 

Town Mouse gazed over the menu. There was not one dish that suited her 
appetite and besides she never ate such common food. 

“My dear Cousin,” said Town Mouse trying not to offend her country cousin. 
“Do you have this very often?” 
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“Most of the time,” responded Country Mouse carelessly. ‘Where would I 
be able to get anything else to have until summer?” 

“Return with me and will give you a real dinner, one to never be forgotten,” 
said the other cousin. 

No sooner said then done. In little time they reached the city home. Such 
rich pastry they did find in the large well ventilated dinning room! 

The two mice ate with comfort until a beastly growl from the other room caused 
much encitement. 

“What is that?” called the half-frightened country mouse. 

Town Mouse had no time to reply before two mastiff dogs bounded into the 
room. Such a scramble! Like a flash of lightening the mice disappeared. 
“Good-bye, Cousin,” called the country mouse as she left by the entrance by 
which she came. “My common vitalls in peace are far better than rich pastery 
in unsafety.” 


The Feast 


One day Mr. City Mouse went to visit Mr. Country Mouse who lived in an old 
house. Now Mr. Country Mouse only had bacon, beans, and cheese to eat and 
Mr. City Mouse did not like that food so he said, trying to be polite, “Is this all 
the food you have? Why, in the city we have all sorts of good things. Won’t 
you come for a visit to my home?” 

Mr. Country mouse readily accepted the invitation and started out. It was 
long after dusk when they reached the city. 

“We shall have some refreshments now” said Mr. City Mouse. “It will feel 
good after that long walk.” So they climbed up on a table and began their feast. 
They nibbled the cake, jelly, and sugar. They drank all the cream and tea. 
Just as they started to nibble a big juicy red apple a fierce growling was heard. 

“What is that?” asked Mr. Country Mouse. 

“Oh,” laughed Mr. City Mouse, “that is only the dogs.” 

“Only the dogs?” squeaked Mr. Country Mouse, “thats enou—” The 
mouse never stopped to finish the words for two great mastifs charged in. They 
upset the table. The dishes and mice went flying in. ~ 


Narration 


A country mouse had his cousin, the city mouse once call upon him for dinner. 
The country mouse had only peas, barley, bacon, and beans to offer, but he offered 
them freely. 

“Don’t you ever have a variety of victuals here in the country?” inquired the 
city mouse. 

“No, never anything but these for food. I am always satisfied with what I 
have,” replied the country mouse. 

“You should see what I have in the city. Wouldn’t you like to come if only 
for curiosity?” 

“Yes, I am anxious to see your home and food”, said the country cousin. 

No sonner said than done. They traveled until late at night before they reached 
the city home. 

Through a hole below the baseboard, the two mice slipped and leaping upon 
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the table they munched on every dainty there. As the party continued a loud 
growl came from the next room. 

“What was that?” asked the country mouse frightened stiff. 

“‘That was only the dogs,” answered his cousin. 

“Only? I am glad I can eat my plain food in peace rather than fear.” After 
saying this the country mouse jumped from the table and scampered toward his 
country home. 


SUPERVISOR’S ESTIMATE OF PROGRESS 


Miss succeeded in: 

1. Giving a forceful conception of a moral by the use of a 
fable. 

2. Bringing vividly to the children’s minds their need of 
habits pertaining to punctuation and the pire es 
of ideas. 

3. Arousing in the pupils a real desire to tell the story in an 
appealing way. The desire was strong enough to 
lead the pupils to write spontaneously and with 
precision for an entire period. in written composition. 
The narratives are told in a lively manner and with 
variety of expression. 


Suggestions for future lessons: 


(a) Even in grades as high as the 7th, dramatization will 
vitalize quotations and aid pupils in recognizing and 
punctuating direct quotations. Teach direct and I 
indirect quotations. 

(6) Individual help while pupils write will eliminate occa- 
sional cases of bad spelling, hazy sentence idea, faulty 
transition, verbosity, etc. 

(c) Generally speaking, discourage the use of the loose 
sentence. Until pupils can handle cases of punctua- 
tion which grow out of loose construction, encourage 
the short sentence. 

(d) Require board work from pupils who are below par. 
Invite constructive criticism from the class. 

(e) Use good models. Make the most of the pupils’ best 
work. Encourage individuality, and maintain a high 
standard of English. A teacher usually gets what 
she accepts. 

(f) Place stress on the sentence and paragraph idea in all 
oral and written composition. 
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TEACHER’S LESSON PLAN 


Grave VII—Encusn Composrtrion—Orab 


Oral lesson in preparation for written composition lesson. 


Teacher’s Aim 


To give children guidance in constructing a story. 


Emphasis 
Vocabulary. 


Pupils’ Aim 


To tell the story they find in the picture in the most interesting and appealing 


way. 
Subject Matter 
Picture 

A boy bootblack has placed his case 
on the pavement. He sits and plays his 
flute while his eyes follow something 
which we cannot see. A parade? His 
alert little terrier is watching also 


Method of Procedure 

1. Challenge the children’s interest 
with the picture. 

2. Have individual children con- 
tribute to the telling of the story which 
is found in the picture. 

8. Stimulate search for new words. 
. Have one oral story given. 

. Encourage suggestive titles. 

. Place simple outliné on board. 

. Usc dictionaries as spelling aids. 
. Supervise writing of stories. 


Ort Oo eS 


STENOGRAPHIC REPORT OF THE LESSON 


T. I found a picture this morning. After I had looked at it a few 


minutes I felt that I should like to write a story about it. 


to see the picture? 


Do you want 


(Teacher shows the picture to the class.) 


What do you think this boy does to earn a living? 


y 


. He plays a fife. 
T. What does the box indicate? 


A fiddler. 


A flute. 


Tony. 


ee 


I think it is a shoe shining box. 
His business is shining shoes. 


What would he prefer to be? 


I think he would rather be a fifer. 
What instrument is he playing? 


What is the difference between a fife and a flute? 

You blow in the end of a fife and in the side of a flute. 

What name shall we give the main character in the story? 
Most bootblacks are Italians. 

Tell me in one word what the appearance of his hat indicates? 
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P. Roughness. 

P. Laziness. 

P. Carelessness. 

T. At what are the characters looking? 

P. I think they saw a man get his shoes wet in the road and were 
looking for him to come for a shine. 

T. Do you see any objection to that? 

P. He would not be playing a fife. He would be sitting up waiting for 
the man to come over. 

T. Would that account for the dog’s look? 

P. I think a fire engine coming down the street makes a lot of noise. 

P. If a fire engine came he would stop and follow it. 

P. I don’t think he would want to run away and leave his box, but he 
would be excited enough to take his flute from his mouth and be looking. 

P. I think a fire engine would scare the dog. 

P. I think perhaps a parade passed and he is trying to imitate the 
music. 

T. How many think that this boy has had many opportunities? 
(Few.) 

Is there anything in the future for this boy? 

Some of our very greatest men, some of our greatest artists have 
begun in a very simple way. Last night’s paper told of a man who started 
in a very small way. 

P. John Wanamaker. 

T. Can this boy hope for much in the future? 

P. I think some charity organization might give him a flute and he 
would be practicing on it when a man would come along and teach him 
how to play on it. 

P. I think if he tried hard enough and really cared enough about his 
music he could learn to play. 

P. Perhaps if he worked hard enough to get some customers for his 
bootblack trade, then take a few lessons and continue to save money, he 
could gradually work up. 

T. Do you think he would finish his education in this country? Where 
are most of our great artists educated? 

P. Italy. } 

P. France. 

P. Germany. 

P. Austria. 

T. Can you suggest some words that describe this boy? 

P. Conscientious. (Teacher writes words on board as pupils give 
them.) 

T. How do you spell it? 
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hare Maiyah Me Pet Shs eS ee 


. C-0-n-c-i-e 


c-0-n-c-i-e-n-c 


. Take your dictionary out and look it up. 


Hopeful. 


. Obedient. 


Poor. 

Musical. 

Good. 

Ambitious. 

Good. 

Industrious. 

Have you some words to describe the expression in the boy’s eyes? 
Earnest. 

Business like. 

Longing. 

That is one of the best ones we have had. 
Gazing. 

Any objection to that? 


- I do not think if he was gazing he would be playing a flute. 


Some other words. 


- Content. 
. If we take the word longing we can’t take content because they con- 


tradict. 


yi 
F. 
sf 
¥, 
te 
Z 


Doesn’t what he is thinking show in his eyes? 

Longing is the best and truest word we have had yet. 

Stern. 

Look and see if they look stern. 

Desire. 

Yes, what other word beside longing expresses that? Look in 


your dictionaries and see what other word means longing. George, look 
in the book of synonyms. 


. Eager. 
. Craving. 
. Can we use the word craving for something we see and want beside 


No. 


. Affectionate. 


Yearning. 


. That is fine. 

. Desirous. 

. Suppose you look for synonyms for yearning. 
. Determined. 


. Wistful. 
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P. Brilliant. 
P. Kind. 
T. What word might we use to describe the boy’s position as he sits 
there? 
P. Retiring. 
T. Retiring means rather afraid. Do you want to use that word? 
P. Lazily. 
T. Is that too strong a word? I suspect he would be on the job if 
anyone came along. 
P. Dreamy. 
P. Thoughtful. 
T. Can you give me some words that would tell about the kind man 
who is going to do so much for Tony? 
. Lonesome. 
. Wealthy. 
. Interested. 
. Kind hearted. 
. Charitable. 
Good. 
. Thoughtful. 
Beneficial. 
. Do you use that as an adjective? Look it up. 
. Bachelor. 
. Can you tell me some words that would describe this boy’s home 
conditions? 
P. Disorderly. 
P. Unwelcomed home. 
T. Do you like that? I don’t think I would use that. 
P. Unhealthy. 
P. Neat but poor. 
P. Conscientious is spelled c-o-n-s-c-i-e-n-t-i-o-u-s. (Teacher com- 
pletes word.) 
P. I should use the noun benefactor instead of the adjective beneficial. 
T. Whatever has just passed seems to have had a very different 
effect on the dog, and the words we use to describe him must show that. 
. Alert. ; 
. Fine. Use your dictionaries all you want to. 
Excited. 
Playful. 
. Vigilant. 
Brisk. 
. Nimble. . 
. To me it seems he has just finished barking. 


SRN 


mya 
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P. Panting. 

P. Wary. 

T. Do you agree that the boy is thinking of the future and is unsatisfied 
—not dissatisfied? He might be a bootblack now but is not eager to con- 
tinue to be. 

T. What happened? Suppose you take for granted that he can play 
well. Notice his long, slender hands. They seem to denote artistic 
ability. What might happen? ; 

P. A rich man might come along and see that the flute wasn’t very 
good and give him some money to get another. 

T. Then he would not be much better off than he is now. If I had a 
rich man come along I would have him do more. 

P. Perhaps he asked the boy to play and took him home and gave 
him lessons. 

T. Who would like to change it? 

P. A rich man adopts him and sends him to Europe to a musical 
academy. 

P. He might be shining a wealthy man’s shoes. His flute might drop 
out of his pocket and the man might ask him to play. 

T. Is that anatural happening? If he were in as much hurry as most 
men he would not take time to ask him to play afterward. 

T. Very well. Whoever it is recognizes a certain something in the boy. 
What do we call that? 

P. Talent. 

T. What is a good synonym? 

P. Musical ear. 

P. Ability. 

T. So much for what happened. How did it end? 

P. In the end he turned out to be a very good player, and was known 
all over the world. 

What is another word for known all over the world? 

. Famous. 

. Popular. 

. That is limited in meaning. 

. Renowned. 

. Who could tell the introduction to a story about this picture? 

. Tony was an orphan bootblack who lived in the city of New York. 
His sole companion was his dog, Snap. Tony found Snap in an ash can 
and raised him to be a fine fox terrior. 

P. Tony was a bootblack. He had only one friend in the world and 
that was Prince, his dog. He lived in New York City. 

T. Now the real body—and “what happened.” 

P. One day when Tony was tired out he sat down on his stand and 


WHA 
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pulled out a flute which he had bought for a small sum at a second hand 
store. While he sat there a circus parade passed and he was thinking 
how nice it would be if he could only see the circus. His dog who was also 
with him was looking very tensely at the animals and it seemed as though 
he would run and follow the parade. Tony sat there looking very dreamy 
and his thoughts were far away when suddenly a noted musician came 
along. He heard the boy play and asked if he could see his flute. He 
saw it wasn’t very good and asked the boy if he had no parents. The boy 
told him he didn’t, so the man said he would take him to his home. The 
boy went with the man and was soon under his care. This man taught 
him to play a flute and when he had given him all the knowledge he knew 
he sent him to Europe. When he was finished there he came back to this 
country and was known all over. 

P. Would the circus parade go through the slums? 

P. This boy is on Broadway now. 

P. The building doesn’t look like Broadway. 

T. George’s point is good. He didn’t stay in the slums to do his 
shoe shining. 

P. Some houses in New York are old-fashioned looking like that but 
are in the main part of town. 

P. George, I don’t think the circus parade would be likely to go down 
Broadway. 

T. Let us not argue that point. You did not dispose of the dog. We 
said that a good story takes care of all characters and disposes of them. 

T. As to titles, what are you going to use? May we hear from pupils 
who haven’t recited yet? 
. Tony’s Longing Fulfilled. 
. Tony’s Fourth of July. 
How I came to be Mr. Jones’ Son. 
. Tony, The Famous Musician. 
That doesn’t make me very anxious to read your story. 
The Musical Bootblack. 
. The Bootblack and His Flute. 
. From Bootblack Stand to Stage. 
. The Sudden Rise of a Bootblack. 
. From Poverty to Wealth. 
. How many pupils in the class have ee part in getting the story 
ready? Allbutone. Shall we each write a story? George, will you write 
a little plan for a story‘on the board? (Pupil writes: Title.) 


SN 


1. Introduction of characters 
2. What happened 
8. The conclusion 
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STORIES WRITTEN BY THE CHILDREN 


From Boot-black to Stage 


Tony was an orphan who made his living bootblacking. He lived in the slums 
of New York but went to Broadway to do his business. He had a dog named 
Spot which he had trained to do many tricks. 

One day Tony and Spot were sitting on Broadway playing his fife when a 
professor passed and seemed very interested in his playing. 

“What is your name and where is your mother?” asked the man. 

“My name is Tony and I am an orphan,” answered Tony calmly. 

“How would you like to become a musician?” questioned the professor. 

“Very much,” replied Tony becoming excited. 

Tony and Spot went with the man to his home. The professor taught him 
for two years and then he was sent to Europe for further study. Tony became a 
famous fifer and was earning very much money. Spot was busy, too, for when 
Tony was in Europe Spot was being trained by a great dog trainer and he had 
earned the name of “Spot the Greatest Dog that ever lived.’ Now instead of a 
poor bootblacking boy, Tony was a rich man. 


An Unexpected Surprise 


Let us go and look into the slums of New York. See that boy over there! 
Let’s follow him and see what he is going to do this hot day. Watch his dog. 
Isn’t it pretty! Now see! he is playing on his fife. There goes a parade with 
animals. Will the dog jump at it? No, it won’t. He will jump if some one 
tries to hurt his little master. The little boy is thinking of something. He has a 
longing look in his eyes. Here comes a man to help him. He is a musician and 
is going to take him to his home and teach him. 

Several years have passed and we are in Europe. Let us look into this musical 
academy. There is that little bootblack we saw in New York. He who lived in 
the slums is now in the highest class in the great academy. He soon will become 
world wide. 

Another year has passed. We are in a great auditorium. There is that boy 
again, a great musician. Was it not an unexpected surprise to him? 


Tony The Fifer 


Parentless Tony and Gip, his dog, listened attentively to the music within the 
large dance hall. Tony was wishing he could play well, while Gip was wishing 
for his supper. Musical Tony had had a very successful day at boot blacking and 
had also had a fife given him. Tony started to play on his fife when lonesome Mr. 
Brown wandered past. 

The latter stopped and listened to the boot blacks music and then said, “Son 
would you like to learn to play better?” - 

“Yes!” exclaimed Tony. 

“Come then we will go to my house and make arrangments. So said so done, 
and in two weeks Tony was on board the Olympic on his way to Italy. 
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Years latter a noted musition returned to America to make his home with 
Mr. Brown and play in a large orchestra. 


Tony’s Luck 


Little, ambitious Tony was a bootlegger. He had no family but lived with 
some kind friends who were of his nationality some Italians. These friends were 
as poor as Tony himself but sheltered him from the cold winds that so often swept 
down on the Slums of New York City. 

Today Tony was playing on his fife, his dearest belonging except a picture of 
his mother, who had been separated from him at Ellis Island. The snow had 
just begun to fall when a richly dressed old man was helped out of a carriage by 
his attendant. The man at once noticed Tony’s dress and looks. He went up, 
said a few kind words to him and finally persuaded Tony to come to his home 
with him. j 

Tony is now a wonderful artist. You can well imagine that when Tony told 
the old man of his love for music he had sent him abroad to be taught. The old 
man now listens with delight as he hears Tony play on his fife before a great crowd. 
Tony still treasures the small five cent fife he used to play on. 


Tony’s Dreams Fulfilled 


Tony, an orphan who blacked shoes for a living, lived in the New York slums. 
His only companion was his dog, Tip. 

One day Tony sat down on his blackening box and pulled out of his pocket his 
most treasured possession, an old rusty half-broken fife. Just then a parade swung 
around the corner and there were two fifers in the band. When it had passed Tony 
played on his fife and tried to imitate the musicians. He had a longing desire to 
become a great player, but he did not have enough money to take lessons. 

While he was playing a wealthy orchestra leader came up and at once noticed 
the bootblack had great talent. He took the boy and his dog home with him. 

Ten years later you would have found this same boy in one of the most cele- 
brated musical academys in Paris. 


Tony, the Music Lover 


Tony the village boot black was sitting on the station platform waiting for the 
train to arrive. He was an ambitious lad and did not waste his time foolishly. 
From his pocket he drew his cherished flute and started playing upon it. 

When the train pulled in one of his customers, as he called him, got off. Tony 
engaged with his flute, did not notice him. The customer was a professor in 
music. He stood behind Tony bewildered by his playing. “Tony,” he said at 
last, “Do you care for music?” 

“Tt is my chief ambition,” replied the boy. 

“Would you be willing to be sent to Italy to a musical college and get the 
proper education in music that you lack?” replied the man. 

“TI would love to go if you would pay my way. I would also again see my 
mother and brothers whom I left in Italy,” replied Tony anxiously. 

Several years later Tony returned to America to the professor who had adopted 
him, a boy wonder in music. 
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Opportunity 


In the eighth year of Tony’s life both his mother and father had died and left 
him to shift for himself. He had taken a fancy to the boot black industry and 
had started out to earn his living. One winter evening when there was a nasty 
snow storm out side he had crept into a large building for refuge. Upon hearing 
some music he at once set out to locate it. Tony took special interest in the flute 
and watched the player throughout the evening. When he at last went home he 
had one great thought in his mind; to learn to play a flute. 

The next day he was up with the sun and dashed away to the nearest musical 
store where he purchased the instrument he wanted for half a dollar. Although a 
cheap instrument he soon learned to play it after a fashion. 

Four months later when the bootblack had become quick expert and old man 
suddenly stepped before him as he was playing. The man inquired how long he 
had played upon his flute and if he would like to get a real, expensive one and 
actually learn to play. Tony was happy beyond words when he learned, if he liked, 
he should be sent to Italy to learn how to play. 

Many years later a great musicion arrived in America, the head of an orchestra, 
which soon made itself famous. The leader of the band was no other than Tony 
the Bootblack, a grown man, a learned musicion, and the leader of one of the 
most famous and well known orchestras in America, 


Tony’s Musical Career 


Tony, the bootblack, was a hard working little chap. Each day he would 
take his place at the Plymouth station and shine shoes. One day he was very 
prosperous, he made one whole dollar. First he went to the meat market and 
bought some fine meat for his mother and sister for supper. Then he went and 
bought a fife at the ten cent store. 

On his way home, while he was playing his fife he met Mr. Smith, the wealthiest 
man in Plymouth. Mr. Smith had an ear for music and he at once noticed that 
Tony had a talent for music. He asked Tony if he would come to live with him. 
“But, sir, I could not leave my mother and my sister.” said Tony. 

I will ask them to stay with me too,” said the kind-hearted old man. 

During a month of a gay life in Mr. Smith’s home Tony played on his fife every 
day. Mr. Smith then asked if Tony would like to go to Italy and learn to play 
well. His mother and sister could go too. This was fine to them because they 
had all been born there. So preparations were made to go to their fatherland. 

Two years later the gay trio returned to Mr. Smith’s home. By this time 
Tony was a great artist. Tony after comforted Mr. Smith by his playing when 
the interested man grew old. 


Tony’s Fortune 


Tony, the bootblack came over to this country when he was a baby. His 
mother died when he was six years old. He lived with a friend. 

One day as Tony sat on a bench he noticed a sign saying, “Dance, tonight, at 
High School at 8:30 o’clock.” Tony smiled as he read the sign thinking he would 
get many customers. Tony did, too. 
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Tony’s only rememberence of his mother was an old flute which she had pur- 
chased for him. As the crowd left his bench he began to play the old flute. 

“Little boy,” spoke a voice, “‘would you like to take lessons on the flute?” 

“Yes, Sir,” answered Tony with a smile. 

“Come along with me,” the stranger said. 

Tony followed him. When they got to the lovely mansion the man said, 
‘My son, I have had a boy of my own but he is dead. I have no relations here. 
They are in Italy. I am planning to go for a trip in Italy and I will stay some 
time. I would like you to go with me. You may take lessons at the time. 

Next .week Tony and the gentleman sailed to Italy. Tony learned to play 
the flute and returned to America with the good old man. He now may be heard 
in the Plainfield High School. 


From Bootblack to Stage 


Toney sat oblivious to his suroundings. He did not notice the hard wooden 
bench on which he and his dog sat, or the detested boot-black kit on the pavement. 
He was playing his flute. Toney had an ambition to become a musical artist and 
was trying with all his might to learn to play well enough to join the boot-black 
band. 

A man of foreign appearance came down the street. When he heard the notes" 
that came from Tony’s flute he stopped and stared. He went to the boy and 
asked, ‘‘ Where did you learn to play?” 

Ten years later an old man and a boy of eighteen stood on the deck of an 
incoming steamer. Toney, for it was he, had finished his studies, with the help 
of his kind friend, in the best art schools of Europe. Today he is one of the greatest 
musicians of America. 


Tony, The Young Fife Player 


Tony, the bootblack, passed by the Five and Ten Cents Stores. Looking in 
the window he saw a fife. Immediately he went in to buy it. As soon as Tony 
came out he started to play the instrument. Knowing some notes, he succeeded 
well for the first time. 

Just then a kind-hearted old gentleman, who never had a boy, passed by. 
‘‘What is your name, little boy?” asked the man. 

“Tony,” the boy replied. 

“How would you like to play a flute?” inquired the gentleman. ; 

“Fine,” Tony answered joyfully. 

“Come with me then,” commanded the man gently. 

Fifteen minutes later Tony was in a clean house. The next morning the man 
tried to find out what he could do for the boy. Soon it was found that there was 
a School of Music in Italy. Within. five days the lad was on a large ocean liner 
bound for Italy. 

After fivteen years had passed and Tony was a man he returned to this country. 
People welcomed him wherever he went. Tony thought to himself that it was a 
lucky day when he met the old man. 
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From Bootblack to Musician 


Tony and his dog Bud lived in New York. Tony was a bootblack. He sat 
comfortably on his stand, the dog beside him. He was playing his fife that his 
father gave him and showed him how to play. 

While he sat the circus parade passed. He looked on while a dreamy sense of 
longing came over him. He longed to be musician. A lady came by who had 
musical talent and listened to him play. She was interested in him and asked 
him to come to her house. 

She sent him to a musical school and took care of his dog, too. He went to an 
academy in Europe and became a renown musician. 


Tony’s Reward for His Hard Work 


The little bootblack closed his store after a prosperous day’s work. He had 
only two things in his life. One was his dog he had found, the other was ambiton 
to play the flute. He had made exactly one dollar and forty cents for his work. 
Going into the ten cents store he bought a flute for fifteen cents. Prizing this, he 
went out very proudly. Going to the back of an old house, he started playing 
the few notes he had acquired by patient practice. 

As he went out of the ally an old kindhearted gentleman took interest in the 
playing of the boy. Taking Toney home he managed to find that Toney was an 
orphan, (his mother and father having died) with no home. Learning the boy’s 
ambition he educated him in school work and music. 

In later years Toney went to Italy where he learned what real music was and 
how to play it. 


Tony Becomes an Artist 


On the Station platform sat Tony a poor boot black who had lost his father 
and mother when he came over from Italy and was now staying at the Children’s 
home. Day by day he worked harder and sometimes only got a dollar. 

One day a kind looking man stepped out of the train and saw Toney. Tony 
was a very musical boy who wished he could some day buy a better flute than the 
one which he had now. This man heard Tony playing and asked him if he would 
like to come whith him and take music Jessons in Italy. Tony of course said, 
“Yes,” so the man took him to his home and dressed him in better clothes. In 
about a week his boat sailed. 

When he came home a few years after anyone could hear him play in the New 
York Metropolitan Opera House. Tony never forgot kindness of the man that 
had helped him. 


A Longing Fulfilled 


Tony, the bootblack, was an orphan who lived in the slums of New York.. 
The only friend that he had in the whole wide world was Rex, his fox terrier dog. 
One day as he sat on his bootstand a parade passed him. He took out his fife 
and began to play. He had a far-away look in his eyes. He was thinking how 
wonderful it would be if he could only be taught to play like the musicians in the 
parade. Rex was standing on a window sill, very alert and panting with excitement. 
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Just then a great musician came along and hearing the boy play, asked him 
many questions. He took a like to Tony and adopted him. After teaching what 
he knew he sent him to Europe to study. After a long time Tony, no longer a 
bootblack, came home a great musician. 

His Ambition 

Tony, a poor, homeless boot-black, went slowly down the street playing on his 
newly aquired flute. Every day he practised on it. A big, healthy man approached 
him one day, asking, “Would you like to be able to play that instrument?” Tony 
was alert and jumped at the chance. 

The man fitted him out in clothes and then sent off for a four year course in 
Italy. 

The Mauretania, a big Cunarder, slowly steamed up the bay. Tony was there 
on the boat, changed indeed. Every night he played on the steamer. When he 
stepped off the gangplank he received many offers to play but he rejected all 
except the one to play in his old home town. That night he played, drawing a 
big audience. Tony had learned to play the flute, his ambition. 


Tony the Musician 


After he had finished a hard and prosperous days work on the station platform 
Tony carried his boot-black kit to the back of the building and sat down upon an 
old wooden bench to play his fife. ‘Tony was a poor hopeful boy who had bought 
a twenty-five cent fife the day before. He had learned to play quite well in a 
very short time. 

As he sat on the bench with a friendly dog beside him an aristocratic old man 
road up in a smooth-running limosene. Just in front of Tony the limosene stopped 
and the old man slowly arose and got out. After a little conversation the man 
decided to adopt Tony who was an orphan. The kind old batchelor took Tony 
to his home where he gave him a new suit of clothes. The next day Tony was 
asked to play his best tune and the man decided that Tony was a born musician. 

Two weeks later Tonny boarded a ship for France there to finish his education 
as a musician. Ten years later he came back to America to play in all the large 
cities. 

The Talented Boot-Black 


Tony, who was a poor homeless orphan sat on a wooden bench trying to 
accomplish something on his new, fifty-cent fife. He had had a hard day at the 
boot-black shop and was now very tired. 

As he was just getting ready to leave a kind-hearted old gentleman stepped 
up to him and asked, “Would you like to learn to play that fife well by taking 
lessons?” 

“Yes sir, I surely would,” Tony replied quickly. “If I knew how to play well 
Td play in a band.” 

The kind old man took him home, and after a year of practice, made quite an 
experienced player of him. When Tony reached High School he got a place in 
the Plainfield Symphony Orchestra. When he was grown he made himself much 
pleasure by the talent he had developed. 
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Tony 


On the bench outside of the theater sat Tony playing on his new flute. He 
could play a few tunes. He wanted to beable to play well and be a great flutist. 
Suddenly an old man stoped and asked him to come home with him to live and 
have music lessons. So Tony went home with the kind-hearted old man. 

The next day the man came home and said they were going to Austria for 
music lessons the following week. That week was a long one for Tony but the 
day came when they were going to sail for Austria. 

Six long years later Tony and his close friend came home. Tony was a great 
artist. He was no longer just a poor boot-black but he had lots of money. 


A Poor Beginning Ends Well 


Tony sat disconsolately on a narrow wooden bench. ‘‘Oh!” said he, “‘if only 
I could make a nice sum from the people coming to the ball to-night.” He was 
delighted to see practically half the stream of people needed shines, many of which 
stopped for them. When at last the crowd ceased he counted his money and was 
over-joyed to find five dollars! 

He then pulled out his old tin fife and began playing “It’s a long, long way to 
Tipparary.” A gentleman who was arriving late seated himself for a shine and 
indulged in some friendly conversation. 

“Well, Sam, or whatever your name may be,” said he, “‘I see you have a love 
for music. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he answered. 

“How would you like to go to an Italian professor and be my boy?” questioned 
the wealthy bachelor. 

“Very much, indeed, sir,” said Tony. 

“Then come along, my boy,” said the lonesome gent, “‘but whose dog is this, 
I pray?” 

“Tt’s a friendly little stray pup,” said the homeless Tony. 

“Well, you may keep him then,” said the affectionate man. 

Years later Tony came back from Italy a rich energetic musician. After that 
many praised him for the hardships he had to suffer in his early life. 


Tony 


“Maybe I could get some business there tonight?” said Tony, the boot-black, 
as he passed the high school. 

That night many people went to the Merry Maker’s Ball and Tony had much 
business, as he had thought. Afterwards he sat on a wooden bench under the 
window. Putting his hand into his pocket, he found one dollar. 

In a minute he was in the five and ten cent store at the flute counter. “One of 
those,” he said pointing. Soon he was under the window trying his new prize. 
Many notes came from the shiny flute. 

A kind old man looked from the window and said, “are you interested in music?” 

“You bet,” came the quick reply. 

Again the wild notes sounded. ‘Do you want to take lessons?” asked the 
old man. 
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Tony suddenly stopped. “Sure” he replied. 

“T need a happy boy to brighten up my dull house,” said the old man. 
“Honest?” asked Tony. ‘“‘I need a home and a good meal.” 

“Come with me,” said the kind-hearted man. 

Two days later Tony was on a large ship bound for Italy. 


A Fortunate Boy 


One day a little boy whose name was Tony, was sitting quietly playing a flute 
trying to get the attention of the passing people. He had a boot-black box with 
which he polished the costomer’s shoes. He thought if he came down here to 
make money for himself he might make enough to keep himself going. 

Late one afternoon he was sitting there playing his flute, when up came a rather 
elderly gentleman who asked him if had very much trade. Tony answered cheer- 
fuly, ‘““Not very much, Sir.” 

*“Do you like music?” the old man inquired. 

“Very much,” was the reply. 

Now the old man became very much interested in the little fellow, and remarked, 
“Would you like to come and live with me?” 

With that the boy jumped with joy and said he would. 

On the way home the man questioned him to see if he would like an education 
in music. The old man said he would see what he could do to give him an educa- 
tion. 

The next morning the kind man decked the little boy out in a new suit of 
cloths, and took him to the wharf to board a ship to Italy. Tony was a happy 
boy now. 


From Bootblack to Stage 


Frank Locasy was an orphan. He was engaged in business of boot shining. 
His only earthly friend was Prince, a dog. He found Prince in the ash can in 
front of a tenament. They lived in the New York slums. 

One day while Frank was sitting dreamily on his shoe box playing on his fife 
which he had bought at a second-hand store, he heard a parade. Quickly snatch- 
ing up his shoe box and calling to his dog he ran to see the parade. 

When the parade had passed he went back to where he was sitting. There 
being no business he tried to play some of the tunes he had heard. Being a good 
player, he attracted the attention of a wealthy musician who was passing by. 
He spoke to Frank and finding that he had no parents he gradually taught him 
how to play the fife and the violin. 

Now Frank is one of the famous men playiig in the Metropolitan Opera 
House’s Orchestra. ; 


Tony the Boot-black 


Toney a little Italian boy who was very poor conducted a small boot-blak 
stand at the railroad station. After a hot but prosperous day Tony had earned 
enought money to buy a flute which he had always longed to be able to play. That 
night Toney went to the store which had flutes for sale and purchased a bright and 
shinny flute which cost him forty-five cents. Tony at once began to play as he 
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walked down the street’on his way home. Finally he meet an old man who stopped 
Tony and said, “How you play your flute!” J, 

Toney said, “I wish I could play better so I could play in a band.” 

The old man said, “‘ Well you come home with me and I will see what I can do 
for you.” That night the wealthy old man found out that Tony wanted to go to 
Italy to get a musical education. The old man bought Tony a new suit of clothes 
and made preparation for Tony’s journey to Europe. 

A few days later Tony went to New York and boarded a large steamer for 
Italy. Tony arrived in Italy a few days later and at once started his education. 
Toney studied hard for two years and was ready to start his musical career. 

A few months later Tony appeared on the stage in New York playing the flute 
for the New York Symphony Orchestra. 


A Piece of Fortune 


Mr. Johnson hurried towards the High School late one evening, all the while 
muttering to himself, ‘That blasted car always breaks down just when there is a 
good musical. I wish I could have my own music whenever I want it.” Just as 
he turned the corner the soothing notes of a flute came to the wealthy old gentle- 
man’sears. The sight that met his eyes was almost too pitiful to believe. Seated 
on the steps of the High School was a little Italian boy playing (as if his life depended 
upon it) on a flute. A sad excuse for a boot-black case was at his side and a very 
bedraggled mutt gazed with admiration upon his young master. 

Mr. Johnson touched the boy lightly on the shoulder, “Son, he said, in an 
unsteady voice, for his kindly eyes filled with tears, ‘‘Would you like to learn to 
play before crowds of people and make a name for yourself?” Tony raised him- 
self and grasped the old man’s hand. “Oh! Sir,” was all he could say. 

A week later found Tony steaming out on the Steamship “Naples” on his way 
to Italy to study his beloved music. For three whole years Tony worked like a— 
slave and at last, one bright day in April, Mr. Johnson hurried to the dock to 
meet his froster-son, Tony, who had already made a name for himself and was 
soon to show America the talents that may be developed in a little boot-black boy. 


Tony and His Fife 


Tony, a boot-black boy, around the age of ten, was seated upon a bench, with 
his friend Spot, his dog. One day when he was done with his work, he walked 
in and out of the town, looking into the store windows. He made a deep sigh, 
“Oh,” if I only could buy a fife,’ and walked by. Not noticing who was behind 
him, he heard a voice which said, “My boy, you look as if you want something, 
and that is a fife. He gave Tony a half dollar and told him he could get it. 

Tony was one day playing on his fife, when the kind hearted man spoke, “How 
would you like to come and live with me? I will see that you get real fife lessons. 
Tony hesitated but the gentleman said, “‘My lad, one of these days you will be a 
good artist. Tony then said, “Oh, I guess I will, as business is not so good!” 

Mr. Brown, the man who took Tony in sent him to Europe to study. A few 
years passed and Tony is one of the best musicians of today. 
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SUPERVISOR’S ESTIMATE OF PROGRESS 


This teacher did not seem to have the power to ask questions 
which would stir the children’s imagination. It was a weak step 
to begin working on vocabulary before the pupils had projected the 
story which the artist had told in the picture. The words suggested 
were offered in the spirit of guessing rather than as words which 
had been chosen for a purpose. The vocabularies of the written 
stories following the lesson bear out this impression to a very 
marked degree. The stories are “wordy” rather than expressive and 
forceful. The teacher killed much originality in pupils by forcing 
her own ideas upon them. The teacher’s contribution to the 
lesson took the form of questions or of corrective statements. If 
she had made stimulating statements while working for a response 
from the pupils or contributed parts to the story, it would seem 
that the children might have given more interesting ideas in expres- 
sive and appropriate language. 


Suggestions for future lessons: 


(a) Discourage the long sentence. 

(b) When in doubt about the use of punctuation marks, 
omit them. It is better to omit marks of punctuation 
than to use them incorrectly. 

(c) Make some study of hyphenated words. The dictionary 
is the only safe guide. 

(d) Teach children to set off words or groups of words in 
apposition by commas. It is not safe in the lower 
grades to speak of “explanatory” phrases in this 
connection, for then pupils develop the bad habit of 
setting off all the prepositional phrases. 

(e) Aim to enrich the verb by the use of more telling words. 

(f) It is often stimulating to children if the teacher reads 
or tells a story she has written, immediately before 
children are asked to write. 

(g) It would be well te focus the work of these pupils for a 
time on a one paragraph story motivated by a single 
incident picture. Encourage a story that works up 
quickly to a climax. Let children see that a complete 
story may be told in a few well selected sentences; 
that a paragraph grows from a starting point (topic 
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sentence). In this process only sentences that have 
interest and information are of value. Work for a 
strong closing sentence. 

(h) Constantly stress the sentence and paragraph idea in 
both oral and written composition. 


TEACHER’S LESSON PLAN 
Grape VIII—Eneuisn Comprosrrion—Ors 


Oral lesson in preparation for written composition. 


Teacher’s Aim 
To create a situation in which the pupil will have a real desire to tell a story. 


Emphases 

Presentation of ideas. Development of individual style. 
Pupils’ Aim 

To try to tell in words the story which the artist has told in the picture. 

Subject Matter Method of Procedure 
Picture 1. Try to get an immediate response 

Tn the picture are two hunters and a_to the picture when it is presented. 
bear. One hunter has been injured. He 2. Help the children to live in the 
falls forward into the snow. The bear _ story which they find in the picture. 
prepares to lunge at him. The other 3. Develop aim for written stories. 
hunter raises his rifle and aims at the 4. Prepare for written work. 
bear. A. Outline. 


B. Beginning sentences which 
suggest style. 
C. Use dictionaries for spelling. 


STENOGRAPHIC REPORT OF THE LESSON 


T. If an artist desires to tell a thrilling story he can do so with brushes 
and paints. Those of us who are not artists must depend upon words 
if we wish to tell other people a thrilling story or an exciting adventure. 
I have found an intensely interesting picture for you, class. I am going 
to show it to you to-day. 

(Teacher holds picture before class and awaits comments.) 

P. The shot that told the tale. 

P. Bloody claws against the white back-ground, three hundred pounds 
of grizzly bear, clicking ivories, saved one minute before death. 

P. Why is the man lying on the snow? 

P. He stumbled. 

T. I should think he stumbled over what? 

P. A snow-covered log. 
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T. How many people noticed this log when they looked the first time? 
About half of the class. Does he know the bear is behind him? How 
many think he knew the bear was behind him? About eighteen. Who 
will suggest the idea for the beginning of the story if the man did know 
the bear was behind him? 

P. The man was hunting for game. He saw the bear and shot but 
it didn’t take effect. The bear charged towards him, knocked him down, 
but the rescuer came up just then and caught the bear. 

T. The bear charged, but didn’t fall on the man pursued. Can 
someone suggest the beginning of a story in which the man didn’t know 
the bear was behind him? 

P. When a man and his comrades were out hunting, one of them saw 
a deer at a distance, he started to run towards it before it could get too 
far, but stumbled over the log, was knocked unconscious, then the man 
with the gun came up. 

T. Does the man with the gun know whose life he is saving? 

I want a setting for what they seem to be doing. Is it in the Canadian, 
the Montana or Northwest woods? How did they get to this place? 
Who are these men? Do you think they went up there spi to hunt? 
Are they both hunters? 

P. The man who has no gun may be a guide. Or the man falling 
over the log might have dropped his gun. 

P. He might be lying on it. 

P. His gun might be covered by snow. 

P. He might have dropped it on the other side. 

T. When he dropped his gun, he might have fallen on the other side 
of the log. When he started to shoot the bear himself, he might have 
found he had forgotten to re-load his gun, or it might be that it was his 
last shot. 

P. Maybe he threw his gun at the bear, or threw it away. 

T. What would be the effect of his throwing his gun at the bear? 

P. It would distract his attention. 

T. Does anyone think of a story where the man does not know whose 
life he is saving? 

P. The other man is a woodman. He had been chopping trees in a 
lumber camp. Hearing cries of distress, he came to the rescue. 

T. Did you notice the hat of the man who has fallen? What else 
might it be besides a hunter’s? 

P. A trapper’s. 

T. What period do you think these men might have lived in? 

P. They might have been Frontiersmen or Pioneers. 

T. If telling this story to someone who wanted to hear it just for the 
beauty of it, would the period in which the men lived make any difference? 
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P. There might be a difference in what clothes they were wearing. 

T. For an exciting story, this does not make so much difference. 

P. The fact that grizzly bears are now almost extinct might give 
the impression that the story was long ago. 

T. Ina story do you want to know what kind of clothes the man wore, 
the color of his eyes, etc., so much as what he was doing? 


P. No. 

T. Where do you think the action took place? 

P. Canada. 

P. In a clearing in Maine. 

T. There might be some doubt about grizzly bears in Maine. 
P. Washington or Oregon, or the Pacific Northwest. 

P. Alaska. 

T. Yes, it might be Alaska. 

P. Adirondacks! 

, 


. It took place in a temperate climate, because if it hadn’t the man 
would not be wearing afedora hat. He would have a hood like the Eskimos 
wear. 

T. It could not have been very cold because his ears are exposed. 

P. It might have been the early part of the winter. 

T. It might have been either a temperate climate or the first snow 

fall. Is the man who is lying in front of the log unconscious? 

Yes, or he wouldn’t be lying face downward. 

Look at his arms, and his legs. 

. He could have stumbled and fallen face down. 

His legs are straight up in the air. This would indicate a trip. 

. Yes, he could not arise immediately. 

. His left arm is out as though ready to get up. 

. He might be frozen or cold. 

. He might be numb with cold. He might have been in the woods 
all day and felt tired. Or he might have been paralyzed with fear and 
numb with cold. Something else? 

T. He might have broken his arm. 

T. Just a trip over a doorsill could break a limb. Possibly his arm is 
bent up or broken. Who thinks that the man might be unconscious? 
Several. 

P. He might be playing he is dead. 

_ . Do you ever play you are dead when you have been pursued by an 
animal for a long distance? When do people play that game? 

P. When the bear is at a distance. 

T. Yes, if the bear saw the man running, he would not believe that 
he is dead. Why didn’t the man shoot the bear? 

P. He did shoot him, but the shot didn’t take effect. 


SYN 
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T. What was the result? 

P. He tripped. 

P. Maybe the bear came out from behind a tree, and charged at him. 
He had only one shot left, and in going back, he stumbled over the log. 

T. What else? Why did the bear chase him? 

P. Some other hunter might hear the shot. 

P. Maybe the man was interfering with the bear’s family, his mate; 
or there might have been cubs. 

P. The bear might have been getting ready to go to sleep for the 
winter, and wanted to get all the food he could before going into his hole. 
The hunter shot a deer, and the bear smelled fresh blood. 

T. Yes, the bear knows it’s blood he wants. He smells blood and 
sees the man and chases him for that. Is this his first encounter of this 
nature with a bear? 

No. 

. Has he had any fear of going into the woods before? 
No. Not if he is a woodsman. 

. How does this picture make you feel? 

It makes a person feel frightened. 

That is not quite the word. 

Makes one feel excited. 

. It keeps you guessing. 

What would that be in your mind? 

. The climax. 

. Will the bear reach the man or the bullet? 

. Will the bullet reach the bear or will the bear reach the man? Or, 
which will find his goal first, the bear or the bullet? 

P. Will the bullet hit the bear before the bear reaches the man? 

T. Does beauty for a background have a tendency to make a picture 
more horrible? or less horrible? 

P. More horrible. 

T. Yes, beauty makes this accident more horrible. How many 
thought the picture was all horror and didn’t bother with the beauty of it? 
(3 or 4.) What one word will express in your mind the artist’s aim? 
You see on magazine covers a picture of grandfather at the pump, a 
boy failing in his lessons, or a boy who wants'‘to play baseball but has to 
rock the cradle. Now what does this bring out? What does the author 
want you to feel? Someone think quickly. 

P. The dangers of hunting? 

T. Possibly. 

P. Know the woods. 

T. To make people want to go? 

P. Be cautious while hunting. 
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. What word describes the feeling in this man’s mind? 
. Tenseness. 

. Something else. It begins with “s.” 

Steady hands. 

Try, a noun. 

Suspicion? 

No. 

Excitement. 

Probably. 

Suspense. 

Yes, another. 

Anxiety. 

What is the man’s only thought? 

To get away from the bear! If help would only come! 
. But don’t you feel it is coming too late? 

. He is feeling for some other weapon. 

. He is getting ready for the bear to pounce on him.. 

T. Each moment is an hour. He almost feels the bear’s claws tearing 
the flesh from his bones. Who do you suppose this man is? Suppose he 
is an enemy, what would be a good title? 

P. “Friendly Enemies.” 

T. Another. “The test of —’ What? “Manhood,” “On His Honor.”’ 
No matter how he hates him, it would be very inhuman and unmanly to 
let a bear tear a man to pieces. Suppose even that the law in this case 
was trying to get this man. What if he were a criminal, why would the 
other man shoot the bear? 

P. The man would not be much good if he didn’t bring him back alive. 

T. He may feel he is not doing his part. 

P. He may be a convict escaped. The man may be coming to bring 
him the news that he has been found not guilty. 

P. They might not find out that they are enemies until after the bear 
is shot. 

T. Think of adjectives that describe the bear, his fur, his eyes, his 
head, his teeth, his claws, his position, his back. 

P. Back high, gleaming eyes, clicking ivories, mammoth paws. 
Razor back. 

. Foaming mouth. 

. Treacherous eyes. 
. Eager for blood. 

. Fiery eyes. 

. Ready to lunge. 

. Straining paws. 

. Unsheathed claws. 
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T. Has anyone another expression for “limb from limb” that is 
not so trite? 

P. Dissect? 

T. Hardly. Another word. Something else. Think of some other — 
part of the man. Some other part of his anatomy. 

P. Squeeze him to death. 

P. Tear his flesh in shreds. 

T. That’s good. It seems horrible to think of, but it is newer than 
“limb from limb.” 

Class, will you think just one moment of what we should have for our 
outline—if we do not jump right into this. Introduction should take 
what form? I. How the two men came to be there. If it were in Montana, 
say the grizzly has interfered on the ranch, and the people have sworn 
that they will hunt him down. Next, the grizzly, and how this man 
came to be the unfortunate victim. If it is in Canada, he might have 
gone there to hunt. How much of your story should this take? One 
paragraph, well thought out and to the point. II. Is what? 

P. Time of the incident. 

T. III. Is what? 

P. The accident or encounter. 

T. IV. What? 

P. The climax. ) 

T. V. The result or conclusion. We can sometimes put the result 
right in the story, can we not? For other titles to the story, you could use, 
The Northwest Bear Story, Man and Beast, A Friend in Need, In the Jaws 
of Death, The Story of a Log. Try to find expressions that are new, 
not “scared to death,” “limb from limb.” Have “Danger Ahead!” 
“Clutched from Eternity,” ete. 

Each one think of a sentence that would start the story. Think of 
your title. On this piece of paper write the outline for the story, choose a 
setting, then write your story. Beast forest dwellers, etc., may be used 
instead of animals. Danger, ferocious, vicious, blood-thirsty, are good 
words. You might name the men, but that will not add very much to 
the story. You might tell the story in the first person, as if you were an 
observer. You might be with a party of people who come upon the man. 
Some of them fled, but one man sees the seriousness of the moment and 
knows something must be done. Possibly the man with a gun is a stranger 
in that northern woods. Possibly he is not well liked. He wants to do 
something to prove that he is courageous, perhaps unconsciously. That 
is the result of your story, that he is trusty. 

Before you read me your sentences think of some words that will make 
the reader enjoy that thrilling moment—one word from each person that 
will add to the thrill of the story being told aloud by a fire at night. Sug- 
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gest something that will make me feel the thrills. You can describe the 
room in which the story is to be told, to make it more real. But when 
you come to the climax how are you going to make it thrill, and make 
each scene tense? How are you going to make me see this? There is no 
picture. The man fought to the last, stumbled, then—? 

P. The merciless beast crouched for the final spring. 

T. Furious is better. You seem to know what is coming. You seem 
to feel it must be coming to the climax. What can you put in to hold off 
that awful moment? 

P. The man with the gun may have stepped on a stick, and distracted 
the bear’s attention. 

T. Yes. The man stepped on the twig, and as the bear heard it, he 
turned, then— 

P. The heart-relieving crack of the gun. 

T. Now the sentences. 

P. An animal’s instincts can never be foreseen. 

P. Ona cold bleak day in a forest in Canada, the two men killed a large 
deer so heavy that it could not be moved without help. 

P. Passing through a dense forest in Maine, we found a man lying face 
downward in the snow. 

P. You have all heard one or more tales of thrills in the northern woods. 

T. You might start, ““My grandfather was an interesting story teller, 
but none of his stories has pleased me so much as the one of the bear hunt. 
Long, long ago—” You could start off then as if he were telling the story 
as told to you. 

P. In a clearing in the woods of northern Canada, a lone hunter 
could be seen starting on a chase. 

P. Casey O’Toole, Member of the Northwest Mounted Police, always 
stood by the motto, “Always get your man.” 

T. Good. You might add “and he added to this, ‘alive.’” 

P. In the snow-covered world of northern Canada, where the Hudson 
Bay fur trade is still profitable, lived Kenneth Bruce, a criminal in disguise. 

T. Now you may write, class, Use dictionaries as aids in spelling. 


STORIES WRITTEN BY THE CHILDREN 


Northern Dangers 


Starting out to mark the trees of the southwest section of the camp, the two 
lumberjacks separated after the first half mile of the snow-crusted trail. 

By going fast Pierre knew that they would meet again by noon. He hurried 
on, the snow crunching under his boots, inspecting each tree carefully, untill, quite 
late in the morning, he came upon a cleared area in which there was a round mound 
of snow with a slight depression on one side. 
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“It’s a bear’s den. I suppose he’s in there snoring away his winter’s sleep,” 
Pierre exclaimed softly. 

Going back to the woods he chopped down a small sapling and trimmed it with 
the hatchet that hung at his waist. 

Poking into the hole with his stick he struck something soft which emitted, 
after vigorous prodding, a menacing growl. The rough mound up heaved and a 
great shaggy head protruded above the snow. 

Pierre sprang to pick up his gun which he had brought along thinking he might 
bag a stray rabbit to take back tocamp. He took a swift sure aim and pulled the 
trigger. 

But he had forgotten that he had the weapon loaded with bullets for small 
animals and the shot hitting the bear just above his nozzel stung him severely and 
only served to infuriate him the more. Now, scrambling out of his sleeping place, 
he lumbered directly in Pierre’s direction. 

Pierre, realizing his predicament, turned and dropping his gun ran as he had 
never run before. His heart was beating to suffocation and he could not seem to 
breathe but he still ran, until, catching his foot on a snow-covered log he tripped 
and fell headlong to the ground. He could almost feel the ponderous weight of the 
bear shaking the earth and while struggling wildly to get up from the glassy surface, 
he heard the glad sound of Mac’s voice. The grizzly also heard it for he turned 
and lunged toward this new antaginist. But Mac, quickly loading, shot him 
right between the eyes. The big brute rolled over snarling and making desperate 
attempts to get his enemies but he could not. Another shot put him out of his 
writhing pain forever. 


A Comrade in Peril 


As a weird gutteral growl ascended from the hoary throat of the beast almost 
instantly a cry of anguish was answered by a terror-stricken hunter. This unfor- 
tunate killer of wild beasts had tripped over the snow covered stump of a fallen 
tree, and now was struggling to arise despite the handicap of a broken leg. In the 
meanwhile the bear was covering the intervening space between himself and the 
unfortunate individual. With a bound the citizen of the wilds cleared the tree 
stump and hung in mid air three feet from the victim of his wrath. A loud clear 
shot rang out and the ravenous inhabitant of the forest descended from the air 
stark dead. A rescuer had done the work. 


Where Comradeship was Born 


The Canadian woods are noted for their exciting thrills. 

One day early in November a clever hunter went to his log hut on the Mac- 
kenzie. The first heavy snow had fallen and the bleak crisp atmosphere harden 
the snow. This snow had shut off the food supply and many animals were looking 
for dinner. This trapper, looking at the bedecked contenance of mother earth, 
was attack by the bear. He fired a shot from his revoler, which took no effect. 
Just as he started to run, his foot tripped and he fell sprawling. Minds work 
quicker when in trouble than in safety. The man knowing his foot was sprained, 
lay as if dead, when lo, out of the bushes, another hunter appeared on the scene! 
He levelled his trusty rifle with anxiety and fired. Did the bullet miss? The 
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ferocious animal fell over and lay still. To make sure he was dead, the rescuer 
gave him the other barrel. 
There are many other times and places where comradeship is Born. 


Saved from Death 


Passing a dense forest, we came upon a man face down in the snow. Close 
behind him was a grizzly bear ready to dig his claws into the human skin. 

A hunter who was with us saw the bear ready to get the man. He snatched 
his gun and shot. Had the shot missed the bear the man would have been torn 
from his clothing and taken to the grizzly’s den for food for his family. The man 
lay unconscious upon the ground. He was the hunter’s only companion. If we 
had not passed in time he would not have been saved from that horrible death. 


The Last Cartridge 


There was a flash,—a snort of rage intermingled with a cry of fear and a trapper 
dashed from behind a clump of bushes, tripped over a fallen tree, and fell prostrate 
before the path of an onrushing, relentless grizzly bear of incredible size. The 
bear poised for the fatal blow when suddenly it stopped and turned its head to 
face an old hunter with his last cartridge in his rifle, as the bear and hunter glared 
at each other. I will tell you how the trappers and bear came upon our quiet 
forest in Idaho. 

The younger trapper was walking on the heavy crust that had formed over- 
night when he came upon three grizzley cubs. As he attempted to pick them up 
he was startled by the sound of a male grizzley that was making toward him at 
top speed. A grizzley is the quickest of all bears and the trapper realized it in a 
second. He fired, turned and ran with remarkable swiftness, and did not notice 
the tree stump over which he fell. 

The other trapper was after a silver fox when he heard the shot. He had only 
one cartridge but he prepared to investigate. 

The trapper had held his fire until the bear turned and in a fraction of a second 
fired. The trapper did not wait to see the effect of his shot but bounded forward 
and clubbed the remaining life out of the bear. As he did so the other trapper 
arose and shook hands. They were bound together by the tie of eternal friendship. 


Suspense! 


By four o’clock in the morning two comrades, one excited and the other very 
calm, started for the dense forests. Their indulgent fathers had just presented 
them with shiny, new guns. The boys first shots killed a peacock who was proudly 
strutting down the road. 

As they slowly wound their way among the trees and shrubs small creatures 
scurried in every direction and then a deer dashed across their path. Bob, start- 
ing in hot pursuit, did not see a pair of treacherous eyes peep from behind a tree. 
In a little while Ted, the oldest, bursting into the open spied a large brown animal, 
with bloodshot eyes, crouching and waiting for the moment when he would spring. 
Bob, who had stumbled over a snow covered log, did not know of the dreadful 
danger because the animal was an ugly grizzly bear. 

Ted lifted his gun and the shot rang out thin and clear as the bear sprang. 
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In the Wilds of Canada 


In the snow-covered forest of northern Canada, near Hudson Bay, where fur 
trade is still profitable, lived Kenneth Bruce, a criminal in disguise. One cold, 
bleak, dismal, morning after a breakfast of hot black coffee and bread he started 
on a tramp through the woods in quest of provisions for the coming days. 

As he walked along he swung his arms side-wise and, with a deep breath, solilo- 
quized aloud, ‘Oh! How lovely it is to breath the air of God’s out of doors where, 
perhaps, no one else has ever partaken or even dreamed---!!” Out from under 
the pine-clad trees had come one of the most desperate beasts of the Canadian 
forests, the grizzly black bear. 

Its small piercing eyes and the wide open mouth from which came gutteral, 
heart rending sounds showed that he was only too eager and too blood thirsty to 
wait the time when one human body would be torn to shreds by the stiff, sharp 
claws of the beast. 

A loud report pierced the cold air just as Kenneth fell headlong over a snow- 
covered log. A cry rent the air and the bear sprung back and fell, bleeding, to 
the soft white snow. 

Gently, tenderly, a figure picked up the form of the man half paralized from 
fright. He had been saved by one shot only to be returned to the American 
government by Secret Service man Will Benton. 


One Good Turn Deserves Another 


Help! the ringing cry sounded through the snow-covered forest. Hearing it, 
John Clark of the Royal Mounted Police stopped, and listened intently. But 
nothing more broke the deep stillness of the place. Carefully and quietly he started 
to go forward. Only a little way had he gone when he met a sight that would 
have made a man of less courage turn and run. A huge, towering grizzly stood 
ready to devour a conrade, who now lay limp and white beside the fallen log. 
Not a minute to soon had he arrived. Crack! The pure white snow was spotted 
with a streak of red. The shot had gone home. Turning the man over, he 
recognized him to be Old Joe, the trapper, who had saved his little girl one cold 
night when she was sick, by going twenty miles through a blizzard for the doctor. 


Cheating Death 


The midnight prowlings of a full grown grizzly had cost the Lazy Danny a 
head of fatted cattle and now in desperation the foreman had placed a reward on 
the beast. Lassiter and “Little” John, two rough and ready cow-punchers, 
being in need of tobbacco decided to get the marauder. Their journey carried 
them through a wooded country and they thoughtlessly pressed on with their 
guns unloaded. Suddenly a twig snapped and turning around they looked into 
the eyes of a blood-thirsty bear. “Little” John rushed forward to escape the 
wicked claws but Fate played her part well that day and a snow covered log 
caused John to fall. He lay quite still while the enraged beast prepared himself 
for the final spring. A grim specimen of death-dealing power he made, his terrible 
fangs awaiting the human feast which lay before him. But, Lassiter, the great 
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shot in the North West was ready when the bear crouched and the cow-punchers 
inevitable death was cut short by a lone shot. The cattle-killer lunged: forward 
but he fell short in his last effort. 


A Trapper’s Tale 


A tale that never grew old was told by Tom Bixler of his encounter with a 
grizzly. 

One cold February morning he had set out as usual to visit several bear traps 
he owned. The first two contained nothing and were the same as he has left them, 
but the third he could not find where he left it. Searching the surrounding forest, 
he came upon the trap with one of its jaws broken, and it held what he at once 
recognized as bear hair. As he stooped to pick it up he heard a low growl in the 
thick bushes behind him. Turning quickly, he saw a hugh grizzly advancing 
toward him with a menacing look in his eyes. Quickly he seized his gun, then he 
suddenly remembered he had forgotten to reload it after he had killed the two 
rabbits as bait for his other traps. Seeing that the enraged animal would be upon 
him before he could load his rifle, he droped it and then began a race for his life. 
He kept ahead of the bear for about a mile and a half, but he knew he could not 
keep it up longer for his strength was fast ebbing away. His mad flight terminated 
in a queer way, for half-buried in the snow the trunk of a dead cedar lay, and over 
this he fell headlong. 

As he landed a sharp pain shot through his leg; it had broken. He heard the 
bushes cracking and knew that death was near. Then through the February air 
came the sharp crack of a high powered firle followed by the sound of a hugh body 
falling. Tom managed to turn his head and found the bear lying across the snow 
covered log, the cause of his falling. 

Advancing towards him was Fred Jamerson, another trapper. Fred helped 
Tom to a house closeby and then sent for a doctor. Before this happen they had 
been enemies but now they were friends. 


In the Jaws of Death 


The trapping season had begun in the Canadian forest. Two hunters had 
discovered the den of a bear and had taken away three of the cubs. Suddenly 
they were startled by the angry growl of a huge mother bear. One of the hunters 
stepped behind a tree but the other ran on in seek of safety. In his mad flight 
for life, unconsciousness came over him as he fell over a log half hidden by the 
heavy snow. 

The bear stood on his hind legs, jaws wide open, and his sharp white teeth 
shone out fiercely, ready to pounce upon the unfortunate man. 

His comrade now became aware of the danger his friend was in. For a long 
moment he stood in suspense. Suddenly he siezed his gun and with a level head 
and a steady hand took careful aim. Crack! sounded the rifle and the bear stag- 
gered. Once more he fired and the bear lay motionless upon the ground. 

The shooter bounded to his comrade’s side and lifting him carefully to his 
shoulder, carried him beyond the forest to a place of safety. 
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Snatched from the Jaws of Death 


Cartier and Jaculine, the life long monopolizers of the fur trade in the Sulpher 
Country started one bleak December dawn to go round their line of traps. The 
first snow of the season had fallen in the night and lay four inches deep on the 
hard frozen floor of the British Columbian spruce forest. As the line contained 
some five hundred different varieties of traps it took a very long time to attend to 
all of them. The two partners split company and as agreed, they were to meet 
again at a fallen spruce so long called “The Giant” because of its great size, and 
thence home together. 

All day long the two friends toiled in the dim forest isles, killing and catching 
the prizes of the trail, tho both were far apart. As dusk approached the men 
hastened to the agreed meeting place. Cartier arrived there first and just as he 
stopped he heard a crackling of bushes off to his left. Thinking that it was his com- 
rade he advanced to meet him, but, to his dismay he found himself facing a huge 
grizzly bear bleeding in many places. Cartier turned and fled in the direction 
in which he had come, thinking possibly Jaculine would have arrived by this time. 
But he was not there when Cartier came running up. Many plans to escape the 
infuriated beast came thru his head but all were rejected as useless. Just as 
he came to the clearing puffing and blowing and not noticing a log in his path, he fell 
headlong. His head struck a stone as he fell. The next thing he knew he had 
his head in his friend’s lap. Jaculine told him how he had shot Bruin just as he 
stretched his claws to tear him apart. When the story was finished he, too, 
thought he had been snatched from the claws of death thru a faithful friend. 


A Long Anxious Moment 


Alas! The bear had seen him! He turned and ran with the savage beast 
almost at his heels. But a great calamity occurred, for a tree, completely hidden 
by snow, had caused the trapper to fall. The devourous animal, in his blood- 
thirsty ways, was ready to pounce on the man. 

Even as hopes fall, they rise again. Not many feet away, a hunter was seen 
refilling his gun. Just in time he fired the shot. Another moment and the 
ferocious savage would have had his victim. Is it fair to attack a person when he 
is down? Under such circumstances, the hunter, whether friend or foe, could 
not see such injustice done. Perhaps the service accomplished, will make the 
trapper and the hunter forever loyal friends. 


‘The Unfaltering Hand” 


One day while passing through a dense portion of the mighty canadian back- 
woods, my two companions and I were startled by one of the most agonizing 
cries ever known to penetrate the ears and to stir the heart of mortal man. 

On rounding the turn in the trail our gaze was met by a sight that would sicken 
the heart and soul of any coward. A man lay half doubled-under in which posi- 
tion he had just fallen; not six feet behind him, and bearing down upon his 
victim inteadly, was seen a large grizzely bear. Bellowing forth his defiance he 
was about to charge upon his unprotected victim and rend him to pieces. A man 
suddenly stepped from behind a tree, raised his rifle to his shoulder, stood for 
what seemed several minutes, and fired. 
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The bear uttered one grinding roar, which could be heard for miles around, 
and then rushed forward, shuddered a few times, and lay still. 

Immediately after firing the fatal shot-the rescuer disappeared as if into the 
earth. 

The man who had been so near death slowly arose to his feet, looked around 
him a few times, and walked away into the woods. He hadn’t gone more than 
twenty rods when he stopped suddenly and uttered these words, ‘‘ Who is the man 
of the unfaltering hand.” I must and I will know.” 


Just in Time 


While hunting in the woods of Maine my friend and I came upon a grizzly— 
an unheard of thing. Unnoticed by us, she and her cubs were attempting to pro- 
cure some honey from an old tree, but were getting badly stung and more angry 
every moment. By some unfortunate fate, my companion stepped on a twig 
making a very loud crack as it was frozen stiff. 

The bear faced about in a second and with an angry growl charged for my 
comrade. I saw in a second it would be useless to fire so I took to my heels. My 
comrade was not so fortunate for the bear reached him just in time to knock his 
rife, his only weapon for defense, out of his hand upon the snow. He started to 
run, stumbling on in the two feet of snow, using every ounce of strength he 
posessed to push onward. But as luck would have it, just as the man was getting 
some head way. he tripped on a fallen log completely covered by snow. Imme- 
diately the half crazed beast stood towering uncertain over the fallen man. In 
that brief time a rifle shot was heard and the monarch faltered for a moment 
then fell down beside the man clutching vainly for life. Just in time had the shot 
hit a vital spot. 

Suspense 


I hastened my steps through the snow, toward what I supposed to be the faint, 
painful cry of a destitute victim of a grizzly. The man perhaps became exhausted 
from being chased by this angry, mother bear, and fearing to be torn to pieces by 
the glaring animal acted as though he were really dead. 

The heavy snows had covered a fallen tree, and unfortunately tripped the 
trapper. The victim was unaware of someone, perhaps to save his life from the 
mighty jaws of this ferocious scoundrel. 

This onrushing beast was like onrushing water from some falls. 

But back of all this terrible scene, is the beauty of God’s nature. 


Suspense 


Tom Blackford had resolved to capture a cub and bring it up as a pet. He 
had started from a trading post in the Northwest to find his much wished for bear. 

It was four days after Tom had left the trading post when he came upon the 
trail of a huge grizzly. Suddenly a fuzzy, brown, shivering cub emerged from the 
bushes near the trail. Tom dropped his rifle, and made a lunge for the prize. 
With a squeel of fear and surprise the cub dashed back into the foliage. Tom 
lost no time in following his escaping prize, but as he did so, he was conscious of 
a violent blow which knocked him several feet away. Glancing up, Tom saw 
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towering above him an enraged grizzly. He scrambled to his feet to run, but as _ 
he did so, the bear rushed upon him. As he went down before the brute’s charge, 
he saw a bright flash, and heard the sharp crack of a rifle, then all was black. 
When he came to, a bearded man was bending over him. 
‘Wall, thet war a perty close shave yer had younun!” said the bearded man 
when he was done bandaging Tom’s arm. ‘‘Thet shore war a close shave.” 


Which Will Reach First 


On Christmas Morn Tom Black and his comrade Harry Smith received their 
first long wished for gun and wandered deep into the forest. Neither had shot 
before but each was wishing for a chance to use his first. 

** Ah! the tracks of a bear!” cried Tom. ‘‘Let’s find him!” 

The two ran on with their hunt, Tom a little ahead, when just as they reached 
the darkest gloom of the woods they beheld two gleaming large eyes staring at 
them and gradually approaching. Tom, paralysed with horror, turned to run 
but, alas, he was lying helpless and unconsious with broken legs against a snow- 
covered log. The huge, merciless beast crouched forward almost standing 
upright before he sprang. 

Breathless, Harry appeared from behind the trees just in time to see the grizzily 
stand upright. He must save Tom but it was too late to reach him before the 
bear. Stricken with horror Harry slowly raised his gun. If he should miss Tom 
was gone. Bang! 

The huge beast fell backward with a pitiless growl. Tom raced forward with 
his hunting knife in his hand just in time to stabb the beast that was trying to 
squeeze Tom to death. : 

With two heavy burdens Harry reached home and ever after was known as the 
hero. 


Lost and Found 


Tom had been gone two days now. The day before he had started for the 
nearest camp but had not reached it. That very morning an able guide had been 
sent on his trail. 

“If no news comes before night, I am going myself!” announced Jack. 

The day wore on but still no word. At nine o’clock Jack started on his terrible 
quest. He roamed through the dense woods for four days but met with no clue, 
whatever. 

His food supply was failing in spite of all his efforts to prevent it. He was 
cold and very weary and had been forced to admit he could do his well-loved 
friend no good while this condition lasted. t 

As he was making his sad way back to camp, his well trained ear caught the 
sound of a heavy thumping of feet on the snow-covered ground. He hurried 
toward the spot as swiftly as any very cold person can. Finally he reached a 
small clearing. Over the frozen ground lay a log hidden by a heavy snow-storm. 
The heavy-ladened boughs stood well out against the ruddy sky of a late January 
day. Across this inviting stretch madly rushed a young boy. Close upon his heels 
the astonished Jack saw an enormous grizzley-bear. As the foremost of this pair 
reached the log he caught his toe and fell headlong. : 


é 
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Jack raised his rifle with a steady hand. He knew what he must do. Either 
the lad or the bear must be killed. He took a hurried but accurate aim and pulled 
the trigger. He closed his eyes. Had he hit? Suppose it had been Tom who 
had fallen? Suppose the bear should charge upon him. With this thought he 
looked up. Both bear and boy lay on the ground. He ran to the bear and 
emptied more lead into him for safety. Then he turned his attention to the 
pursued. As he lifted his head the boy opened his eyes. 

“Jack!” he breathed and then fainted. 

. “Why it’s Tom!” cried Jack, 


The Escape 


In the Canadian woods, kneeling on one foot and aiming at a white deer, was a 
powerful built hunter. Knowing that he would not be able to carry this burden 
back to his log house, he cut it up in parts and hung it on a tree. 

Not at a far distance a ferocious grizzly bear was walking around his winter 
home, when suddenly the smell of blood came to his nostrils. Growling angrily 
he started along the trail, but when he neared the place, he found it out of reach. 
He became inflamed, when he espied the hunter. A gleam of light burst into his 
bloodshot eyes. But just then the roamer espied him. Shaking from head to 
foot, he quickly shot at it but he missed his mark, and the beast started in pursuit. 
The prespiration dripped from the hunter’s head like water from a leaking pail. 
Suddenly he stumbled. The animal pounced forward, and with claws outstretched 
was just getting ready to jump. The poor lost man felt the beast’s hot breath in 
his face when—bang! The ferocious animal leaped up in the air and fell down, 
dead! 


The Fallen Monarch 


“Casey” O’toole, member of the North-West Mounted Police, always stood by 
the motto “‘Get your Man and get him alive.” The jovial Irishman had been 
assigned the treacherous job of capturing Jean La Bruen, the murderous half-breed. 

As the glowing sky was deminishing a weary figure (plodding through the snow) 
clad in the blue pants of the Police, buckskin jacket, leather boots and bearskin 
hat, turned around and confronted a huge towering Grizzly bear. 

“Crack.” the bullet lodged in the bear’s shoulder. Turning around, he bit into 
the stinging wound. Taking advantage of this, ““Casey” began to sprint. Bruin 
wheeled around and saw that fleeing human who had inflicted his misery. No sir, 
no man would do that and come out unscathed. With a loud terrifying growl he 
lumbered after O’toole. It is surprising how a bear can run and he soon caught 
up with the pursed. Paralylized with fear, ““Casey” did not see a snow covered 
log, and with a sickening thud he fell on the other side. There were no sounds 
save the panting of the three hundred pounds of charging Grizzly, clapping and 
clicking of his ivories, and the deathly flapping of the watchful and waiting 
vultures. “Bang” the gun of Jean La Bruen roared. “Thump!” The Forest 
Monarch dropped lifeless across his intended victim. 

Two days later O’toole and La Bruen, the latter handcuffed, staggered into 
the Police’s Office, with the words ringing in their ears, “La Bruen is innocent.” 
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A Test of Manhood 


“McCarty, I want you to get Renefrew. Alive,” he said with a final pause. 

Across the great stretch of snow-bound earth McCarty followed, only to suffer 
one dissappointment after another. The same story—just a little too late—he 
left last night. At last out into the wilderness went McCarty always with his 
man a few miles head. ‘‘O!” cried McCarty for he had just stepped on a giant 
grizzly covered with snow. With a roar that couldn’t be surpassed he made a 
leap for McCarty. 

The beginning of the end. The man stumbled over a log and lay still. A 
man appeared from the forest, who bore the look of the hunted. A ‘royal-mounted’ 
he murmured and turned to go and let the bear do his work of destruction. No 
he could not. Even his worst enemy he couldn’t treat that way. He knew there 
was only one cartridge in the gun which was for himself if he got’ caught for he 
determined he would never be brought back. All this thinking to but a fraction 
of a moment, and with a quick turn he fired, hitting the bear plumb through the 
eye. The bear dropped with his massive paw with four inches of nails just barely 
touching McCarty, 


An Exciting Incident 


Everybody has heard of exciting stories about wild brutes in the western 
woods. The brutes in this region had constantly been carring off sheep from the 
ranches until the ranchmen decided to put a stop to it. One day two of them went 
specially into the forest in search of them. Both of them had double barrel shot 
. guns ready for action. Behind a large tree stood a large brown grizzily bear 
with huge ponderous claws. As the animal saw them he started to draw near. 
When he got about a few yards from them, which is just good range for a shot-gun, 
one of the men fired. Not being a good marksman, he messed his aim. This 
increased the anger of the bear, who rose up on his hind legs and gave chase. The 
first snow had just fallen and logs and other shrubs were coverd over. The man, 
running, stumbled over a log and fell flat on his face. His comrade was now left 
to see who would be the victim. He took a careful aim and shot the beast in the 
head disableing him for once and for all. He saved his comrades life. 


Hunting the Grizzly in the Rockies 


Making their way through the midst of towering trees of the Rockies were two 
hunters. 

Suddenly there was a crashing of underbrush and up came a gigantic animal 
with blood red eyes and gnashing teeth. One of the hunters turned to run but 
stumbled on a log buried with snow. On came the brute making a gutteral sound 
in his throat. 

The other hunter turned when he heard the smothered cry for help. 

“It is my last bullet,” he gasped, “‘I must save my pardner!” He raised his 
gun—bang!—a growl pierced the air and there lay the bear breatheing his last. 
“T had to do it,” muttered the man, “for what would have had happened to my 
pard.” 

So one shot saved a man’s life. 
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One Good Turn Deserves Another 


The oldest and most dangerous denison of the north woods was Three Toes, 
the man-eater with a record of having killed ten men. Harry and Tom had heard 
about the bear ever since they could remember and had secretly decided that they 
would get Three Toes. 

It was Christmas day and both of the boys had gotten new rifles of which they 
were very proud. “Let’s go hunting,” suggested Tom and Harry readly aggreed. 

After going about a mile they seperated upon deciding where to meet. Tom 
had gone about one half mile when as he went over what he thought to be a pile of 
snow-covered leaves, he felt the ground give way and down he went ‘into a large 
hole. 

He was up again like a shot, but too late, a great pronged claw caught him and 
pulled him back. He realized that he had stumbled into a bear’s den. Crack! 
went a rifle from somewhere and the bear rolled over for a minute. In that minute 
Tom got away. 

Strange light appeared before his eyes and he almost fell, but suddenly he 
preseved the bear chasing Harry who had just fallen and lay prostrate on the 
ground. Tom hurriedly picked up his gun and just as the towering bulk started 
to decend on Harry he pulled the trigger. 

Tom and Harry told a strange story to their parents when they got home, for 
Three Toes was no more. 


SUPERVISOR’S ESTIMATE OF PROGRESS 


Miss planned to teach this lesson. I have a feeling that 
she planned to live it also. It is interesting to note the wealth of 
ideas which she contributed to this thirty minute period of construc- 
tive English work. 

In her plan the teacher spoke of “developing the aim for 
written stories.” Upon reading the stenographic report of the 
lesson one finds that this step was omitted. This seems wise. 
The pupils’ enthusiasm was in itself an answer to the question, 
“Would you like to tell the story which you find in the picture?”’ 

It would seem that Miss succeeded in getting a great 
variety of ideas from the pupils in the oral lesson and also in the 
written stories. These were presented with ease and form as a 
result of the children’s interest and past training. The teacher 
gave definite help in developing an outline for the story but the 
children relied entirely upon their own habits in other language 
forms. These habits the pupils have formed by working con- 
structively with ideas under the supervision of each grade teacher 
from the first grade to the eighth. 

In this instance they used many acquired language skills in 
their task of fashioning stories worthy to be shared with others. 
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The teacher emphasized the two elements of composition 
spoken of as zdeas and style. 

These have a vital appeal for the adolescent child of eighth 
grade age. Would this emphasis have been possible, had the 
progress in sentence power, vocabulary and language forms not been 
sound in the grades below and in the earlier work of the eighth 
grade? 


Suggestions for future lessons: 


(a) Discourage a too frequent use of the introductory 
participial phrase. The past or past perfect tense is 
often better. Beware of the dangling or detached 
phrase. The introduction of the “ing” beginning 
word is dangerous below the 7th grade. It often 
leads to an undesirable “loose” style. If children 
use it occasionally and correctly, accept it, but do 
not encourage it. 

(b) Observe that. the mis-spelled words are, in the main, 
new words in the pupils’ vocabularies. -That they 
are not spelled correctly is not such a serious matter. 
It is better to use new, choice words, mis-spelled, 
than to omit them because of uncertainty in spelling. 
This should be taken into consideration when papers 
are graded. However, encourage the habit of using 
the dictionary. 

(c) Lead children to see that the purpose of punctuation is 
to make the sense clear. Aim to develop a “‘punctua- 
tion sense,” much as in the low grades a “feeling” 
or “‘sense”’ of the sentence is developed. 

(d) Read to children occasionally good models from repu- 
table authors and have them note differences in 
style. Encourage individuality in writing. 

(e) Continually stress the sentence and the paragraph idea 
in both oral and written composition. 


PART IJ] —THE TESTS OF THE INSTRUCTION IN 
COMPOSITION 


CHAPTER I 
CORRELATION OF COMPOSITION WITH OTHER SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


Pupil papers showing pupil skills. Short class periods for correlation. Short 
paragraphs on definite topics. The use of the topic sentence. Use of the tabulated 
form in the presentation of ideas. 


Wuat are the tests of the instruction in composition? The 
foregoing lessons indicate that the pupil acquires his language 
skills by working constructively with ideas under the constant guidance 
of the teacher. It follows therefore that the instruction in oral 
and written composition is successful in proportion to the skills 
which the pupil exhibits in all oral and written expression. The 
pupil’s power to express his ideas clearly and effectively is a vital 
factor in his progress in History, in Geography, and in other allied 
subjects. Much illustrative material is here presented exempli- 
fying the results to be gained by the teaching methods depicted 

in the lessons reported i in the text. 

The papers in Geography and History are taken from classes 
in which the teacher devotes two ten-minute periods a week to 
correlation work. She teaches in a pointed way the use of the 
language employed in the learning of these subjects. 

The fourth grade paragraph work must, of necessity, be very 
simple. A few well-selected sentences on a definite topic make a 
splendid beginning for work in later grades. It requires a selection 
of essentials from a mass of details brought to the lesson from all 
sources—a process which, in itself, develops power. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Holland 


Netherlands, which means low land, is below sea level. Centuries ago the 
Dutch people built embankments called dikes to keep the water out of the land. 
239 : 
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Windmills were also built to pump the water on the inside of the dikes and canals. 
If it were not for the dikes and windmills, Holland would be under water. 


Quarrying 


Men get many useful stones from quarrying. The blocks of stones are cut out 
by chisels. Marble and granite are used in buildings. They are also used for 
statues. Sometimes the quarries are flooded if they go too deep. There are very 
many slate quarries in New Jersey. Slate is used for sidewalks, blackboards and 
roofs of houses. 


Copper 


In order to loosen copper ore from the rocks it is necessary to drill holes in the 
rocks. Then the holes are filled with dynamite. When it explodes several tons 
of ore are found lying on the ground of the mine. I know how hard it is to get 
copper ore because I have seen the man at work. 


The following paragraphs from fifth grades indicate the English 
power of these pupils. Notice the variety in the three paragraphs 
on the climate of New Jersey. 


An Early Fort 


The first settlers of Kentucky built a strong fort at Boonesborough. They 
built a log house in each corner of the fort. On each side of these log houses they 
cut loop-holes. These loop-holes were to fire their guns through. They built a 
stockade of posts all around the fort for protection. 


The Climate of New Jersey 


New Jersey’s climate is very moderate. The sea breezes that come from the 
Atlantic Ocean make the climate along the shore very delightful. New Jersey lies 
between two rivers, the Delaware on the west and the Hudson on the east. The 
land between the rivers is very damp. ‘The winters are never extremely cold. 


The Climate of New Jersey 


New Jersey’s climate is temperate. The sea breezes moderate the heat along 
the coast. This makes the summer resorts attractive. New Jersey lies between 
two rivers, the Delaware on the west and the Hudson on the east. The north 
western mountains check the great storms from coming toward the coast. This 
state is low and damp. Its winters have never been severe. 


The Climate of New Jersey 


The climate of New Jersey is very moderate. The two great rivers make the 
state a little cooler. Along the Atlantic coast there are many summer resorts. 
The sea-breezes make the Atlantic coast very comfortable. The state is not 
subject to extremely cold weather. 
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Daniel Boone’s Boyhood 


When Daniel Boone was a boy he spent most of his time hunting and fishing. 
He built for himself a rough log hut. A bed was made from the dry leaves. He 
supplied his game with the rifle. This he cooked over a fire of logs. His marks- 
manship helped him in his career. He had a dislike for books. 


Here follow three representative paragraphs selected from sixth 
grade history papers. Note the gains over fifth grade paragraphs. 


HISTORY 
Roman Rule 


The seventh king of Rome ruled his people with an iron hand. This made the 
Romans very angry for he had mistreated many of them. They drove him and 
his whole family out of Rome. The Romans took an oath not to let any other 
king rule over them. They elected two consuls each year to rule the people. 
The senate was made up of three hundred men of the oldest and noblest families 
of Rome. 


Roman Improvements 


The Romans built aqueducts, bridges, public buildings, and roads in the terri- 
tory they conquered. Most useful of these were the roads. These roads were 
used for Rome to send her armies swiftly to where they were needed. They were 
also used for walking and driving. First a layer of large flat stones were laid. 
Two layers of smaller stones were on top. Over all large flat stones were laid. 
These were fitted closely together so as to make a smooth surface. These roads 
have lasted until to day. 


Roads in Rome 


The Romans built very good roads and some of them still exist. The founda- 
tion of these roads consisted of large flat stones cemented together with lime. 
Smaller stones were laid on top of them and still smaller until there was very fine 
gravel. On top of all this flat bricks were fitted evenly together, also cemented 
together with lime. Milestones were placed along these roads so that a traveler 
would know how far he was from a certain city. Stations were built along the 
roads so a traveler could eat, and exchange for fresh horses. Many of these roads 
stretched over marshes and mountains. Rome was made known by her excellent 
roads. 


The following material represents the efforts of a sixth grade 
geography class in developing a paragraph on “Berlin.” Often, 
to insure an approved starting point, pupils develop these para- 
graphs from topic sentences selected by the teacher. However, 
in this lesson pupils were allowed to choose their own topic 


sentences. 
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Berlin 


Berlin is the largest city in Germany. It is one of the few cities that has the 
population of two million people. It is also the capital of Germany. It is situated 
in the great northern plain between the Elbe and Oder Rivers. Berlin manufac- 
tures machinery, steam engines, and all kinds of woolen goods. It is noted for its 
many universities and museums. Berlin has dug many canals and tunnels so as 
to keep her commerce in an up-to-date condition. 


Berlin is situated in the center of the great northern plain of Germany. It is 
the capital with a population of 2,000,000. It is one of the few cities which can 
support that large a population. Berlin is connected with the Oder and the Elbe 
rivers by small canals and rivers. There are all kinds of manufacturing done in 
Berlin including the making of steam engines and machinery. Berlin is a railroad 
center. There are large museums and institutes in Berlin also. 


Berlin is situated on the Spree River between the Oder and Elbe in the central 
part of the Northern plain. It is one of the few cities of the world with over 
2,000,000 people. It is the capital of both Prussia and Germany. Railroads 
have their terminals there and canals join the rivers so there is a great deal of 
commerce. Locomotives are manufactured. Also machinery of all kinds and 
woolen goods. There are various institutions of art. 


Berlin being the capital of Germany is one of the few cities with a population 
of 2,000,000. It is situated on the Spree River between the Oder and Elbe Rivers. 
Canals have been built so as to make its navigation more successful. Berlin has 
many universities. It also does a great deal of manufacturing. Among its 
manufactured products are the making of steam engines and a great deal of woolen 
material is made. It has many museums of art. 


Berlin is situated between the Elbe and Oder Rivers in the midst of the great 
northern plain. Canals connect it with the navigable rivers for its commerce. 
Manufacturing is carried on extensively. Machinery steam engines and a great 
variety of woolen goods. Berlin has the largest of the German universities. It 
also has many museums including many art galleries. It is one of the few cities of 
the world that has more than two million people. 


Berlin is situated on the great northern plain between the Elbe and Oder 
Rivers, on the Spree River. Being the capital, Berlin has a population of 2,000,000 
people. There is a canal between the Elbe and Oder Rivers, and she is large in 
her transportation which makes the commerce very large. Berlin has some very 
fine universities, and there are some cities that have museums of art, and art 
gallaries. 


Berlin is the capital of Germany. It is situated between the Elbe and Oder 
Rivers. The population of Germany is more than 2,000,000. Berlin has many 
museums of art and very many universities. Manufacturing is done very exten- 
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sively in Berlin. Many rivers connect the Oder and Elbe Rivers so Berlin is a 
great transportation center. 


Berlin is situated on the great northern plain between the Elbe and Oder 
Rivers. It is the capital and has a population of 2,000,000. Canals and railroads 
have been built connecting Berlin with other rivers and cities. The manufacture 
of machinery, steam engines, and textile goods is extensively carried on. Berlin 
has some of the largest universities, art gallaries, and museums of Germany. 


Berlin is one of the few large cities with over two million people. It is the 
capital of Germany and is located on the Spree River on the great northern plain. 
It is a railroad center and many great canals have been built there. Some of its 
most important manufactures are textile goods, toys, and different kinds of stones. 
Berlin is also a center for universities and museums. She is well known for the 
attention paid to the education of her people. 


Berlin being the capital of Germany has two million for its population. It is 
located on the Spree River on Northern Plain between the Elbe and the Oder 
Rivers. It is noted for manufacturing and have quite a number of museums of 
art. 


Berlin is on the great northern plain between the Elbe and Oder rivers. It has 
many canals and small rivers to join the canals to Berlin. It is one of the few 
cities of Europe which has over 2,000,000 people. This is the capital of Germany. 
Some of the things that are manufactured there are locomotives, all kinds of 
machinery and textiles. Berlin is a railroad center. There are tracks running 
out in all directions. 


Prussia is the largest state in Germany. In it is Berlin which is situated on the 
Spree River between the Elbe and the Oder on the great northern plain. It is 
one of the few cities in the world with a population over 2,000,000. The city isa 
large manufacturing center. Some of the manufactured products are, the making 
of steam engines, and the manufacture of woolen goods. It is also noted for its 
art museums and that industry. There are several large universities. 


Berlin is situated on the Great Northern Plain. This plain extends from the 
Netherlands west through Russia. This city is one of the few that has a popula- 
tion over 2,000,000. Berlin is between the Elbe River and the Oder River. It is 
connected to the latter by a small river called the Spree. This city is also made 
navigable by canals and railroads. Manufacturing is also carried on extensively, 
some of the things manufactured are machinery, and woolen goods. Some places 
of interest are the large universities, museums of Natural History, art and Industry. 


Berlin is located on the Spree River which is between the Elbe and Oder Rivers. 
Berlin is one of the few cities that can support a population of over two million. 
Berlin is banking center. This city manufactures machinery including steam 
engines. Berlin is the largest city in Germany, also the capital. She has many 
museums and galleries. 
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Berlin is situated on the Spree river with a population of two million people. 
This city manufactures machinery and steam engines. Berlin is also a banking 
center. Many museums of art and universities are found there. 


The following paragraphs, on “Forests of Germany,” represent 
the individual work of pupils in a sixth grade class. ‘They are not 
all model paragraphs, to be sure, but they well indicate the growing 
power of the pupils. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Forests of Germany 


Germany has made a great many laws to protect her forests. About one 
fourth of German teritory is covered with woods and forests. Large towers have 
been builts in which wardens live. From the top of which the foresters can look 
over the surrounding country for miles so that in case of fire they can summon 
help. Fir, Evergreen, and Beech are very common. The private owners are not 
allowed to cut their trees until they are ripe and when they cut a tree a small one 
must be planted in place of the one that was cut. 


About one fourth of Germany is forests. Germany for many years has taken 
care of their forests. The private owner can’t cut trees down unless they are very 
old. Evergreens, Beechwood, and Pine are the trees that grow most in German 
forests. On high mountains fire wardens are stationed to see if any fires are in the 
forests. If there is a fire the warden telephone to a fire station. In this way | 
fires are put out as soon as it is started. Screens are put over the smokes-stakes 
on the trains to pervent sparks to set fire leaves of trees. 


For many years Germany has given a great deal of attention to the care of its 
forestry. About one fourth of the land is covered with forests. However, it is 
not all owned by the states but part by private owners. The private owners are 
compelled by the law to replace the ground by small, young trees if they cut down 
the ripe or mature trees for that is all they can or may cut down. To prevent fire 
they dig several ditches. ‘The Beech tree is very popular also the pine and ever- 
green.. 


Forest Reservation is covered over one fourth of all the land in Germany. 
Most of the forests belong to the German States and some to private owners. 
The private owners are not alowed to pull up the trees only the dead ones, but 
have to plant one in it place. 


Germany’s forests have very much attention. About one fourth of Germany 
is forests. There are everygreens, pines, and beech. Some trees have owners of 
the public and others private owners. A private owner is not allowed to cut down 
as many trees as she pleses but when a tree is ripe they can but they are com- 
pelled to replace it with a young tree. 
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In Germany much attention is paid to the forests. About one fourth of 
Germany is covered by forests. The forests consist mostly of beech pine and 
evergreen trees. The forests are cared for by men called wardens. They have 
taken a special study about forests and know all about them. There are some 
forests owned by private owners but these men can not do as they please with 
their forests. They are forced by law to cut only mature or ripe trees, 


Germany for many years has taken good care of her trees. One fourth of her 
land is covered with trees. Part of the forests belong to the state and part to 
private owners. However no one is allowed to cut the trees down unless they 
are old, but the people must replace a new one in the place of the old one. The 
majority of the trees are evergreen, pines, and beech. The forests look like wooded 
parks. Trained men take care of the forests. 


One fourth of Germany is covered with forests. No one is aloud to cut the 
trees down unless it is very old. If they do cut one, they have to plant a new tree 
in its place. In case of forest fires many fire-wardens are place in the forest to 
put it out. Germany has private owners and the German states to take care of 


them. 


For many years Germany has given great attention to her forests. About 
one fourth of the land is covered with it. Some of the land is owned by German 
states and some by private owners. When a person cuts a tree that is ripe it must 
be replaced a younger one. Most of the trees are evergreen and pines. 


Germany has given great attention to her forests. Nearly one fourth of the 
land is covered with forest. The forests are owned by German states or owners. 
A owner can not cut a tree when he wants to for it has to be an old one. Then 
he must replace it by a young one. Great care is taken that no brush or dead 
leaves are left. They have high towers for water and in case of fire they have a 
strong current and if that can’t reach they wireless to the next station. They 
have only fir, pines, and a little beech. 


One fourth of all the land in Germany is covered with forests. Parts of the 
forests are owned by German States and the rest owned by private owners. The 
kinds of trees are pine, evergreen, and beech. The private owners however are 
not allowed to cut trees until they are ripe and replace them with young ones. 
Germany has done this for many years. 


Germany enforces forest reservation greatly. One fourth of the land is covered 
with forests, partly owned by the German States, and the private owners. The 
private owners however are only allowed to cut down old trees, and replace them 
with young. The kinds of trees are, evergreen, pine, beach. 


In Germany one fourth of the land is covered with forest. When you look 
at one it looks like a densely wooded park. In Germany when they cut down a 
tree they must replace it with a small one. The kinds of trees are pine, evergreen 
and beech. To prevent fires they have wardens. 
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There is a large amount of forest reservation in Germany. About one fourth 
of the land is covered with forests. Some parts belong to Germany and some 
parts belong to private owners. The private owners can not chop down any trees 
or any amount of trees that they want to. They can only cut down the ripe or 
old ones. Then they can replace young ones where they took the old ones out. 
Very much care is taken to the forests to prevent forest fires or any person 
chopping down. 


Germany for many years has cultivated her forest region by planting young 
trees after the ripe trees are cut down. One fourth of the part of Germany is 


forest. 

Most of this region belongs to private owners or the states. The owners are 
not awllowed to cut down their own trees unless they cut the ripe ones and replace 
young ones. Thus a Forest warden is sent around to protect the forest from fires 


and other careless people. 


It is well to teach pupils how to answer questions in good form. 
The following papers from a seventh grade geography class show 
the pupils’ employment of the tabulated form of answer. It makes 
for clear, logical thinking and orderly arrangement in both oral 
and written expression. The work of the entire class is submitted. 


European countries receive the greater part of South America’s trade. Reasons 
for this are: 

(a) Great Britain has larger population and needs raw products from South 
America. 

(b) The steam ship lines running from Europe to South America are better 
than those running from the United States. 

(c) Europeans can speak the language of the South American people. 

(d) Europe is market for South America’s needs. 

(ec) The United States is just realizing the importance of South America’s 
products. 

(f) Distance from Europe to South America is shorter than from the United 
States. 


The commerce of South America is mostly carried on with Europe because: 

(a) The eastern part of South America is as near European ports as the United 
States ports. . 

(b) European countries are in need of raw products. 

(c) Better ships pass from Europe to South America. 

(d) The early settlers of South America were Europeans and therefore have 
an advantage because they speak the same. 

(e) The United States is just waking up to the fact that South America is 
important. 

(f) The Panama Canal makes trade from Europe to western South America 
easier, 
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The greater part of South America’s trade is carried on with Europe because: 

(a) Europe needs the raw products of South America. 

(b) Largely crowded population gives no room for agriculture in ite 

(c) Most of European crops were devasted by the war. 

(d) There are better ship lines between South America and Europe than 
between North America and Europe. 

(e) North America is just beginning to realize the value of South America. 

(f) European nations were first to settle in South America and know the 
language which makes trade easy. 


South America carries on the greater part of her commerce with Europe 
because: 

(a) The Europeans were the first to settle there. 

(b) European countries have better steam ship lines. 

(c) The distance to South America is not greater than that to the United States. 

(d) Europe needs more raw products than we do. 

(e) The Panama Canal has greatly aided the countries on the western coast. 

(f) America is just waking up to the fact that South America is important. 


European countries receive most of South American because: 

(a) Better steam ship lines go between Europe and South America. 

(6) England is so crowded that they can raise no food so they buy from South 
America. 

(c) Europeans were the first to settle in South America so South America 
trades with countries knowing language. 

(d) South America is just as near Europe as the United States. 

(e) The Panama Canal opens trade to western South America. 

(f) European countries pay bigger prices than United States. 


The commerce of South America is mostly carried on with European countries 
because: 

(a) The Europeans are more familiar with the Spanish and Portuguese language. 

(6) European countries have better steam ship lines than the United States. 

(c) The distance between South America and United States is the same as that 
of Europe. 

(d) European countries need the raw products for manufacturing. 

(e) Due to the World War European countries are in more need for the food 
of South America than the United States. 

(f) The Panama Canal helps European countries to trade with the countries 
of western South America. 


The greater part of commerce from South America goes to European countries 
because: 

(a) European countries have no farmland because of the great population and 
has to go to South America for products. While America has plenty of room. 

(b) There are good connections of steamers between Europe and South 
America, while there is poor connections to America. 
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(c) Europe’s familiarity with the Spanish and Portugese language. 

(d) There is a very poor money exchange between America and South America 
because of the dollar being so expensive in America. 

(e) European countries once controlled South America and thus they carry 
on trade. 


The greater part of the trade of South America is carried on with Europe 
because: 

(a) The European ports are as near South America as the United States ports. 

(b) The European countries with a large population need food. 

(c) The settlers of South America were Europeans. This gives the Europeans 
a familiarity with them. 

(d) Better ship go from South America to Europe than to the United States. 

(e) The Panama Canal makes trade in Chile much better. 

(f) The United States is just realizing the importance of South American trade. 


Most of South American commerce is carried on with Europe because: 


(a) They are almost as near to Europe as to United States. 

(6) The ships are better that run between Europe and South America. 

(c) The Panama makes trade on the western coast which makes use of that 
route. 

(d) The South American people know the European language. 

(e) There are few railroads in South America which makes it easier because the 
ships from Europe can come to the coast and they don’t have to use the railroads 
like in United States. 

(f) The European countries have large populations which makes a necessity 
for food. 


South America’s greatest trade goes to Europe because: 

(a) South America was first settled by Europeans and their language is spoken. 

(6) Europe has more and better steamship lines running to and from South 
America than the United States. 

(c) The products of the South Americans are wanted by the Europeans as a 
result, mostly, of the World War. 

(d) The surplus population of Europe has led many people to go to South 
America to make homes. 

(e) The United States is just realizing the importance of South America, 
Europe has seen this before and taken advantage of it. 

(f) Europe is almost as near South America as the United States. It does not 

cost much more to go to South America than to the United States. 


South America does most of her trading with Europe because: 

(a) Europeans have explored South America. 

(b) The people can speak the language spoken in South America. 

(c) The European manufacturers need the raw products which South America 
produces. 
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(d) Better steam ship lines run from Europe to South America. 
(e) South America needs the manufactured products of Europe. 
(f) Europe caters to South America more than the United States does. 


Reasons for greater part of South American trade being carried on with 
Europe are: 

(a) Europe has such manufactured goods as South America needs. 

(6) South America can send her goods to Europe easier than to the United 
States due to better steam ship lines. 

(c) Due to war Europe needs foods that South America has (raw materials 
also). 

(d) Speak same language. 

(e) They were once under European control. 

(f) European nations will pay higher prices than the United States. 


The greater part of the commerce of South America is carried on with European 
countries because: 

(a) The Europeans were the first settlers. 

(6) Europe has better steam ship lines. 

(c) The United States is just beginning to wake up to the fact that South 
America is important. 

(d) It was a great advantage to know the language. 

(e) Great Britain was in great need for raw materials. 

(f) Europe caters more to South America than the United States does. 


South America trades more with European nations than United States. This 
is because: 

(a) There are better boat lines to Europe. 

(b) Europe needs an outlet for her manufactured goods. 

(c) South America’s products are needed more for there are little farm lands 
in Europe. 

(d) United States is almost as far away from South America as Europe. 

(e) The principal languages spoken in South America are known by the 
Europeans. 

(f) Like other countries she would rather trade with her mother country. 


South America carries on the greater part of her commerce with Europe 
because: 

(a) The best steamship lines run between Europe and South America. 

(b) There are more Europeans in South America than people from the United 
States. 

(c) Because of the recent war, European crops have been spoiled and therefore 
the people need food. 

(d) The European countries need raw materials, while the United States has 
raw material in her own country. 

(e) The ports of South America are almost as near Europe as the ports of the 
United States. 
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(f) The European understand Spanish, French and Portuguese, which are 
spoken in South America. 


In the lesson which follows, consisting of the work of individual 
pupils of a seventh grade in geography, pupils were allowed choice 
of city of South America as a subject. ‘The variety in general style is 
interesting. 


Para 


Para is located at the mouth of the Amazon River. It is a very good seaport 
and ships large amounts of rubber and coffee. It is noted for its fruit, vegetables 
and fish. The people of Para go out and gather turtle eggs until their boats are 
full. They then use sticks to crush them or, sometimes they trample them with 
their feet. The oil which rises after a little oil has been added is skimmed off 
and to purify it, boiled. This oil is used in cooking. 

Bahia 

Bahia is the third largest city of Brazil. It has a population of approximately 
290,000 people or as much as Minneapolis, Minnesota. This city is one of the best 
ports in South America and millions of dollars worth of coffee is exported annually. 
Many prominent steamship lines sail from foreign countries to Bahia most of them 
coming from America bringing wealthy tourists. Parks, libraries, schools and in 
fact all modern conveniencies which we have in our cities may also be seen in 


Bahia. 
Rio De Janeiro 


Rio De Janeiro is the largest and capital city of Brazil. It is located on the 
eastern coast. The city is about the size of Brooklyn or Philadelphia in the U. S. 
The port is the largest in the world and can hold all the ships of the Universe. 
Rio De Janeiro is one of Brazil’s chief ports for the exportation of coffee. At this 
time Rio De Janeiro is celebrating the 100th aniversary of Brazil’s independence 
from Portugal by having a World’s Fair. In the harbor is a quail which is two 
miles long. 


Sao Paulo 


Sao Paulo is one of the most enterprising cities in Brazil. It is the capital of 
the state of Sao Paulo and is about the size of Cleveland, Ohio. It is in the heart 
of the coffee district and with its seaport, Santos, exports much of the world’s 
coffee. The city has government buildings as good as our own state capitals. 
Sao Paulo is the largest city in southern Brazil. 


Pernambuco 


The Portugese name for Pernambuco is Recife which means reef. Pernambuco 
is the fifth largest city in Brazil and has a population of about 150,000 people. 
This is the nearest port to Europe in the Western Hemisphere. Pernambuco 
exports cotton, tobacco, sugar, a little gold and silver, and some rice is grown 
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aie Pernambuco has about the same population as Atlanta, Ga, or New 
aven. 


Sao Paulo 


Sao Paulo is located in southern Brazil a few miles from the coast. It would 
be a great port for coffee if it were on the coast, but as it is, Santos takes its place. 
The city is about as large as Cincinnati, Ohio in the United States and is the 
second largest city of Brazil. Sao Paulo has schools and public buildings that 
rival some of ours. 


Santos 


Santos, a river port, is the sixth largest city in size in Brazil. It is located in 
the south-eastern part. By virtue of its position it may in time supplant Rio de 
Janeiro as the principal commercial center. It ships more coffee than any other 
city near the coffee district. Schools, electric lights, libraries, electric street-cars, 
and beautiful roads and buildings are found here. Santos has a population of 
about 35,000 people mostly negroes who speak the Portuguese language. Columbia, 
capital of South Carolina, has about the same population. 


Santos 


Santos is the seaport for Sao Paulo. It is located on the eastern coast of 
Brazil a few miles south of Rio de Janiero. It contains about forty thousand 
people and it is the seventh largest city in Brazil. A great deal of the coffee 
grown in Brazil is sent here to be shipped to other countries. The houses are 
mostly two and three-storied, surrounding a harbor noted for its fine docks of 
stone. Twenty steamer lines visit it regularly to carry away coffee and bring 
articles. Brazil does not manufacture or raise. Santos was formerly a great 
place for yellow fever, but it has been made clean and healthful. 


Manaos 


Manaos is the capital of the state of Amazonas and the sixth largest city in 
Brazil. It is located on the Amazon River, about 25,000 miles inland, in the 
north-central part of Brazil. Manaos has a population of about 50,000 people. 
It is an important exporting city and ships rubber, cacao, Brazil nuts, dried fish, 
and sarsaparilla. About ten million lbs. of rubber is shipped from Manaos yearly. 
Manaos is the center of river navigation and large ocean steamers can reach her 
by way of Amazon River. This city is favorable for rapid growth and all ready 
has some of the latest improvements. 


Pernambuco 


Pernambuco is the farthest east city in the western hemisphere. It is on the 
central part of the coast of Brazil. The city is about the size of New Haven, 
Conn. and has a population of 150,000 people. It is fifth largest in Brazil. Per- 
nambuco is the capitol and seaport of the state that bears the same name. Recife 
is the proper name for this city as it comes from the word reef. About half a mile 
from shore is a large wall-like reef extending two or three miles. 
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Bahia 
Bahia is situated on the large bay Sao Salvador on the eastern coast of Brazil 
about seven hundred forty miles north of Rio. It is the third city of Brazil and 
because of its fine harbor is commercially important. It is one of the oldest cities 
in the country and before 1763 Bahia was the capital. The city is near the rich 
mining and agricultural region and exports vast quantities of gold, diamonds, 


coffee, cotton, sugar, and tobacco. Bahia has an excellent public library, fine 
schools and has hospitals. 


Reo De Janeiro 


Reo De Janeiro is the largest and capital city of Brazil. Just at the present 
time Reo De Janerio is having the world’s fair which is celabrated because of the 
100 yrs. of freedom from the rule of Portugal. It is as large as San Fransisco. 
Reo De Janeiro is important for its large exports of cotton, rubber and coffee. 
It has the largest harbor in the world. This harbor is the safest and deepest 
harbor in the whole world. 


Sao Paulo 


Sao Paulo is the second largest city of Brazil and is about the size of Cleveland, 
Ohio. It is more like our American cities than any other South American city. 
It is the capital of the State of Sao Paulo which has some of the best coffee lands. 
The city has government buildings as good as some of our State capitols of our 
country, and some of their school houses are as good as some of ours. The people 
in this city are dark in color like our southern cities. Although Sao Paulo has no 
harbor Santos takes its place. Most of the Sao Paulo people speak Portuguese. 


Rio de Janeiro 


Rio de Janeiro is the largest city of Brazil, and is the capitle. Its harbor is the 
largest in the world. It is about as large as Brooklyn. Rio de Janeiro is in the 
southeastern part of Brazil. It is celebrating its one hundredth anniversery of 
independance. It is one of the most interesting cities of South America. Its 
population is about 1,128,000 people. 


Santos 


Santos is one of the leading cities in the-export of coffee. It is located on the 
Atlantic coast in Brazil. Santos is the seventh dargest city of Brazil but it is 
very important. The United States ranks first in the import of coffee which 
Santos sends. The city of Santos is so old that it can be noticed yet that the houses 
are two stores high. 


The following is representative of work submitted by the eighth 
grade pupils in history. Herein is shown pupils’ ability to reason 
to a point, to organize thought material, and to set it down in 
logical, concise form. Notice the variety of expression. 
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Results of the Panama Canal are: 


1. United States was more friendly with other countries after thé canal was 
built because she could get around so much more easily. 

2. The countries of South America were gradually developed by the use of 
the canal. 

8. The unsanitary conditions in Panama, at the time the canal was built, were 
done away with. 

4. Commerce has increased greatly with all countries of the world. 

5. Before the canal was built the English traded with United States on our 
eastern coast but after the canal was built our western coast was developed by 
European traders and many important cities grew up as seaports and other impor- 
tant cities, 

6. The countries of the west as Japan, could easily trade with United States. 

7. The Canal saves time, money, and fuel by making a shorter distance for 
ships to go. 


Results of the Panama Canal are as follows: 


(a) The trade of this country was increased because boats came through the 
canal and traded with us. 

(6) As a result many cities were built up along the canal. 

(c) When digging this canal yellow fever and malaria were done away with. 
This was a serious fault of this section before. 

(d) Time, coal, and money were saved because before it took months to make 
a journey from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The dangerous Straits of Magellan 
didn’t have to be passéd now. 

(e) We didn’t have to build as many ships as we did before because then it 
was very seldom that a ship passed Cape Horn. 

(f) Products from both the western coast of North America and South America 
(Chile, and its nitrate) could be sent through the canal at little expense and time. 
If we didn’t have the Panama Canal we couldn’t trade with South America very 
well. 

(g) Now the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans were joined and it is possible to 
go around the world in the northern hemisphere. 


The results of the Panama Canal were: 
1. It increased our trade with the countries on the western coast of South 


America. 

2. We could trade with Japan much easier. 

3. It saved much time. It took two weeks longer to go around South America. 

4A. It showed the power of our government. Many other countries failed but 
we succeeded. 

5. It made our aquantance stronger with the countries in Central America. 

6. It saved much money. It cost less for a passage on a steamer going through 
the Panama Canal than going around South America. 

7. It improved the condition of the country in Central America. The land 
was drained and made much healthier. 
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8. We could comunicate with the western coast of our country by boat 
and train. 
9. The Mississippi River Valley grew rich because it horded much of the trade 
with our country. 
10. The countries of Europe could trade with Japan and China much easier 
and quicker by going through the Panama Canal. 
11. It showed the power of Roosevelt the president at the time of the building 
of the Canal. 
12, It was responsible for the purchase of some of our colonies. 


HISTORY 


Results of the Louisiana purchase are: 

1. France could not plant a colony in this territory and prohibit our commercial 
relations with New Orleans. She could not seize our colonies when we owned 
that land. 

2. France could not give the land by treaty to England. England would 
colonize this territory and thus seize our southern colonies. 

3. We had the right to trade with New Orleans. The produce of the Ohio 
valley could easily be shipped down the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. This 
section would be greatly enriched by that trade. 

4, Americans had room to spread out and make new states and strongholds. 
The people were too crowded in the east and wanted more room for farming. 

5. The sugar and rice plantations on this land have brought Americans much 
money. The trade at New Orleans did, also. These two things enriched our 
country and helped make it the World Power. 


The results of the Louisiana purchase were: 

(a) It protected our trade from the French and Spanish. If they had owned 
Louisiana we could not use the Mississippi. 

(b) It made people want to explore the land and go farther west which was the 
beginning of the Westward movement. 

(c) It kept France and England from building forts along the Mississippi and 
opening colonies here. 

(d) It increased our trade many times because: 

1. If we had to ship our goods over the mountains they would charge us 
us a heavy tax for it. By sending it to the Mississippi we saved 
money. 

(e) It led to the invention of the steamboat. Before we did not have so many 
rivers to navigate. But now we needed good capable steamboats to carry our goods. 

(f) The thirteen colonies along the coast were over-crowded and this gave us 
a good opportunity to spread. 

The results of the Louisiana Purchase were: : 

1. It increased our population, Many people immigrated to the west, seeing 
that cotton and many of the products raised in the east could be raised there. 

2. It prevented England or France from keeping control of the Mississippi 
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River. As we bought this land, neither of the countries could gain control of this 
western territory. 

3. It prevented Spain from holding and keeping control of the mouth of the 
Mississippi River. When she did have control she did not let any of our ships pass 
thru the mouth and this made the farmers along the river uprise. They were 
about to enter New Oreleans and declare war but Jefferson sent men to buy the 
land at the mouth. 

4. We gained control of the whole Mississippi River, the heart of our country, 
and thus gained much wealth as ships could come and go in and out the Mis- 
sissippi. 


The results of the Louisiana purchase were: 

(a) It gave us complete control of the Mississippi and so we didn’t have any 
more trouble for our trade. 

(b) It gave us room to spread and so pushed the Spanish out. 

(c) It kept the French from settling here and that made us more sure of peace, 
If they settled here they might try to capture our territory. 

(d) It gave us control of the riches in soil and minerals that were valuable at 
the time. 

(e) It encouraged immigrants to come here and live because if enough settled 
in one place they could join the union and have rights that they couldn’t have in 
Europe. 


CHAPTER II 
REPRESENTATIVE PUPIL ACHIEVEMENTS IN COMPOSITION 


Tuer following compositions represent all types of written 
composition work required in grades six, seven, and eight. They 
are taken from compositions which were revised by the pupils that 
they might be acceptable for publication in a class magazine. 


SIXTH GRADE 


VALUE OF GOOD SPEECH 


Epita NaImporr 


No American boy or girl can afford to ignore good speech. It 
is the road to success. If he watches his speech now it will win 
for him a position in the business and social world later. No con- 
cern will employ a person who is a friend of bad speech. Slovenly 
habits are barred from the social world. Therefore I say, “Watch 
your speech,” 


CAESAR AS A STATESMAN 


Mary Moors 


Besides being a great general Cesar was remarkable as a states- 
man. He spoke a great deal in the Forum upon political questions. 
People looked to him as their champion. He was elected to one 
public office after another. As a result of his victories he was 
chosen dictator for life and so had command of all the armies of 
the empire. He worked so hard and so well that Rome soon became 
of great importance as an exporting and importing city. He 
erected magnificent buildings, and had aqueducts built, and invented 
a new calendar. His power as an orator and author helped him to 
advance his statesmanship. 
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CAUGHT AGAIN 
Tuomas D’ANGELO 


Some pals and I saw along a country road a pear tree with nice 
juicy pears. We climbed the tree and sat on a branch eating the 
pears. Jack said, “See who is looking at us.” We all looked and 
there stood the farmer with a gun in his hand. Needless to say, 
it didn’t take us long to leave that tree. 


AT A SPRING 
Francis Buttock 


Once on a farm in New York State I went to a spring for a 
drink. Lying upon my stomach, I was about to drink the cool and 
refreshing water when I saw a garter snake lying in the spring about 
afoot away. After that I preferred going to the house for water. 


MY SURPRISE 
GERTRUDE STEBOR 


I was greatly surprised Sunday morning when I looked out of 
the window. The pearly flakes of snow were coming down silently 
and slowly. They came fluttering along like fairies with silver 
wings. When the sun shone on them, it seemed to me as if the 
whole world was made of silver. 


THE LOST WHEEL 
JOSEPH GILLIE 


Last week when I went to the High School for Mrs. Alpaugh, 
T had a rare experience. I went in and came out about ten minutes 


later and to my great surprise my wheel was gone. I at once 
notified the police who later found it in North Plainfield. 


MY TRIP 


Dovuauiass CRONE 


In lower California almost on the Mexican border the promising 
city of San Diego is situated. Soon it will develop many commer- 
cial activities. In this city I spent my vacation during the year of 
nineteen twenty. Across the way, North Island, a small naval 
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base, is found. Many guns point out into the bay ready to defend 
this base. Airplanes swoop down as if the motors were stalled and 
land lightly upon the water. A large hangar is located near the 
dock and is of immense size. 

Down town in San Diego a large clock with the time of several 
countries including China and Japan is situated. A prominent 
high school well equipped with a stadium of 60,000 capacity is near 
the city. 

Many trips by water can be taken. The most important I 
took was one twenty-five miles out at sea where flying fish and 
seals were seen. Marine gardens also could be seen. They are a 
sort of grassy hay containing many colors. The other trip I took 
was around the bay. A man of experience told us the value of 
boats and harbors. 

I surely regard this trip as very fascinating and hope to be able 
to go again. 

THE INTERRUPTION 
Amy GILLBERG 


The cause of Rome’s downfall was—“ Ding-a-ling! ding-a-ling!” 
sounded the fire gong. We all rushed to the door and excitedly 
formed our line. All of us were cross because we were in the most 
interesting part of our history lesson. 


OF ALL THE LUCK 
Watpo BERGER 


Upon coming home from school on Friday, my mother handed 
me a note saying, ‘““What does this mean, son?” I opened the note 
which contained the following: 


“Dear Mrs. BERGER: 

“Your son has been very disobedient. In chapel Thursday 
he blew some sneezing powder off his hand. As everybody, began 
to sneeze, we had to stop the song which we were then singing. 
Kindly see that your son is punished. 

7 Yours sincerely, 
A. M. Grirrin, Principal.” 


“Hem! a-a- you see—a-a!” I said, but was interrupted. 
“Well, I certainly will see that you are punished. Beginning 
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with tomorrow, the dishes at every meal will be washed by you 
for one week.” 

“But—er, mother, tomorrow we play the Jackson Avenue team 
and I must show up for I’m the catcher and they haven’t a sub- 
stitute.” 

“Well, that is unfortunate, but you should have remembered.” 
There was nothing else for me to say so I started my homework. 

Imagine how I felt next day when at one o’clock while washing 
the dishes, the fellows yelled from outside, ‘““Hey, Waldy, come on 
out! Harry’s team is on the field practicing already! Don’t forget 
to bring your big catcher’s mitt.” I told them I had to wash the 
dishes and came near crying when they walked slowly away. 

Next week, when I didn’t need to wash the dishes there was no 
ball game. 


THE FOREST MEETING 


GEORGE LEYONMARK 


It was in the still of night. All around could be heard squeaks, 
chatters, thuds, and other sounds which indicated that many ani- 
mals were awake. 

Presently there were heard a great many thuds and into the 
meeting place rushed an elephant followed by a rattlesnake. Next 
there came crashing through the underbrush his majesty, King 
Lion, preceded by an opossum, with five young on its back. Next 
came squeaky Mr. Mouse, luckily, not near Mr. Elephant. Then 
down like a streak came a squirrel from a nearby tree. 

“Now, gentlemen of the forest,” roared King Lion after many 
others had come, “tonight we are going to discuss what we can do 
to get water to drink, as Jack Frost has frozen the pond. Will 
some one make a suggestion?”’ 

“T vote that we send Mr. Elephant on the ice to break it,” said 
Mr. Squirrel. 

“T refuse!” cried Mr. Elephant at the height of his dignity. 
“Do you think that I want to look like a water rat and a—” 

“The idea!”” squeaked Mr. Rat. “I guess my family is better- 
looking than yours. You have such a large nose, and your ears 
are—”’ 

“Gentlemen of the forest, I move that we go home and have a 
meeting next week,” interrupted King Lion. But before next 
week came the sun had melted the ice. 
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FRIDAY—REPORT CARD DAY 
JOSEPH JEAVETTOREA 


The day before the report cards were given out, I asked father 
if I could go to the movies where an excellent show was to be held. 
When I received my report card, I ran home to father and told that 
the “E’s” and “F’s” that were all over my report card were good 
marks—E standing for excellent and F for fine. I received my 
money and ran out of the house into the movies. I will leave you 
to imagine what happened when father found out the truth. 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
CHARLES TAYLOR 


The clock was striking twelve. Santa was very busy filling 
stockings when suddenly he heard a knock on the door. 

“Come in!” he cried merrily. 

The door opened and someone answered, “Hold on, Santa, 
here’s another stocking.” 

Santa smiled and replied, ““I guess this family will be happy 
because they have a new baby.” 

I think that is the best Christmas present a family could have. 


AN ADVENTURE WITH A SPARK COIL 
~ Josep N. Morrison 


I have always had a fad for experimenting with electrical 
apparatus. One Saturday morning I was in the room I had fitted 
up for electrical experiments. I was hooking up a spark coil 
preparatory to finding how far it could jump a spark. I found it 
could make a spark three-quarters of an inch long. While I was 
adjusting the spark gap connected to the secondary terminals, I 
accidentally pressed the key. I got a shock I shall remember all 
my life. When I experiment with 440 volts of alternating current, 
I will be more careful. 


SAVED 


EstHerR JENSEN 


Trixie, the little messenger, sped rapidly over the trenches 
toward a young leather-neck who was in charge of one of the 
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American Expeditionary Forces.~ In his mouth was a_ small 
envelope. ‘This was a message fromthe captain. 

“Bang!” echoed one of the enemies’ guns. A pang of pain 
swept over Trixie for the bullet had struck him in the leg. 

Yelping with agony, bloodstained ‘Trixie slowly but surely 
managed to reach his destination. 

Opening the letter, the sergeant read, “Gather your forces. 
The Germans are planning a bombardment.” 

Immediately the men were in line ready to start for Chateau 
Thierry—just in the nick of time! The ruthless Germans were 
defeated. Tired and breathless, but victorious, the Americans 
marched back. What had Trixie done but saved his country and 
his master! 


HOW TO MAKE RICE PUDDING 


HELEN GEARY 


In order to make a rice pudding, the rice should be boiled for 
about half an hour. It is often necessary to stir quite frequently 
as the rice may stick to the pan. In case it does burn, put it into 
a pan of cold water until it is cool. Then remove rice and put it 
into another utensil. Next put into pan and add milk and stir. 
Condensed or evaporated milk may be used. A grated nutmeg 
added to it makes the taste more appetizing. Put into oven till 
brown. Then take out and let cool. 


MAKING A GARDEN 


Vincent Dacey 


Making a garden is an easy task. The digging of the soil is 
_ done with a spade or garden fork. Then it can be graded with an 
iron rake. 

‘To make your rows accurate, a line is used. Small garden 
vegetables such as beets, radishes, lettuce, and carrots are sown 
thickly with the hand. Beans are planted by placing two beans 
six inches apart with the eyes down. Corn is planted about one 
kernel every four inches. The rows are about two feet apart. 

Water the garden with a watering can or hose once a day, pref- 
erably after sunset. The soil should be loosened around the plants 
with a hoe or cultivating machine. 
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When your crops have grown to a sufficient size, pluck them 
gradually until they are gone and then plant another crop in their 
‘places. This is called rotation of crops. 

When you have enough vegetables, you can sell the superfluous 
produce to those who wish to buy. In this way you will have 
enough for your own table and a small amount of spending money 
besides. I think it is very profitable. Don’t you? 


THE RESULTS OF THE CRUSADES 


DorotuHy WESTERN 


Although the Crusaders failed to drive the Mohammedans out 
of the Holy Land, the Crusades had many good results. They 
broadened men’s minds because before they came, men rarely heard 
of the doings of the rest of the world. For nearly two hundred 
years men went and came on these expeditions. In this way they 
saw strange lands, new people, and learned new customs. After 
the Crusades men still traveled, so their eyes were opened to the 
world, and their minds broadened. 

They increased trade by introducing the luxuries and products 
of the East to Europe. The Europeans soon learned to like and 
want these products so they began to trade with the East. 

Large cities grew because of the huge prices charged to carry 
Crusaders to and from the Holy Land. The Crusaders had to pay 
these charges. As Genoa and Venice were the only ports with large 
vessels, they grew immensely rich. 

Feudalism was ended because the noblemen had sold their lands 
so as to go on the Crusades, and when they returned they found the 
king in the seat of power. He did not need their military service 
as he had a standing army and could raise money by taxation. 

The Crusades introduced sugar, rice, silks, dyestuffs, gems, 
garlic, spices, fruits of all sorts, and muslins to Europe. Windmills, 
decorations and Arabic numerals were also introduced. 

They indirectly led to the discovery of North America. Asia and 
Europe had been trading for many years by the way of Constanti- 
nople. When the Turks conquered this city they made trading so 
dangerous that people tried to think of another route to take. — 
Columbus tried going west and found North America. 
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MOVING PICTURF CONDUCT 


Evetyn Far.LANp 


Follow these rules when watching moving pictures: 
. Do not stamp your feet to keep time with the music. 
. Do not hiss, whistle, or shout. 
. Do not annoy people by chewing gum loudly. 
. Be thoughtful of others by talking softly, if at all. 
- Do not clap loudly and long when a film is finished. 
6. To push the knee or foot against the seat in front of you is 
impolite. 
7. Do not ask your neighbor questions about the film. 
8. Do not laugh boisterously and unnecessarily. 
9. Remove your coat and hat before the picture is started. 


Or & 09 7% = 


CLEAN-UP WEEK 
ArTHUR HoRNE 


Fellow citizens, we do not want to disgrace our city by having 
unclean streets. We do not want visitors to return to their homes 
and say, “What a miserable and dirty city Plainfield is!” 

One way to make Plainfield beautiful is to clean up all rubbish 
that is in our yards and on the sidewalk. Do not let papers blow 
about the yard. Never throw banana skins or other peels about. 
A severe accident may occur if such things are left around for people 
to walk over. Tin cans should not be scattered where rain water 
will gather in them as this forms a breeding place for mosquitoes 
and causes malaria. 

Let us all try to follow these few and easy rules and, therefore, 
set a good example for our neighbors. By doing this we can raise 
the standard of cleanliness in our city. 


A GOOD TURN 


Dorotuy HAvEeR 


I recently heard of a boy who discovered that a pigeon had built 
her nest on the roof of his home. He forgot her for a few days, 
but one day he suddenly thought of her and climbed hurriedly over 
the roof. To his amazement the baby pigeons were dying for in 
some way their mother had been killed and they had no food. 
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He took them into the house and fed them. Later he went to 
town and bought a female pigeon. When he arrived home he put 
the pigeon in with the motherless ones. 

In a few weeks they were flying about finding their own food. 

This is what I call doing “‘a good turn.” 


HOW MY DOG ASKS FOR A DRINK 
Heiten PETERSON 


When my dog asks for a drink, he sits on his hind legs in front 
of the sink and begs. If I do not notice him, he whines and barks. 
After the water is given him, he licks our hands to show his thanks. 
I think he is very intelligent for it took but a short time to teach 
him to ask for a drink. 


OUR GROCERY STORE 
CuiFFORD RowLey 


One morning our teacher said that she had a new project for 
us. Of course, we were delighted and eagerly raised our hands 
when she said that she wanted some boys to remain after school 
and assist her. 

The new project was a “store.” First, we were to build the 
shelves and then the counter. Then came the rush for material. 
One boy’s uncle gave him eight boxes which we utilized for the 
uprights of the shelves. 

Next came work for the girls. Two girls were sent to town to 
buy twelve yards of paper muslin for the front of the counter. 

A telephone was of course necessary. Two boys attempted to 
install a miniature one, but did not succeed in their efforts. 

The next step was to stock our shelves. The supplies were to 
be empty cans and boxes representing different lines of groceries. 
Day after day these came in until our shelves were fully stocked 
with goods and looked quite like a store. 

Through the store we learned many valuable lessons such as 
tying parcels neatly, the use of weights and measures, and above 
all, courtesy which was a much-needed lesson, for in several cases 
the pupils commanded rather than requested the grocer to send 
up an order. Mental arithmetic, which should be done quickly 
and accurately, also played an important part in our project. 
Altogether the store was a great success. 
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MY “ PICTURED KNOWLEDGE” 
JosepH Van NiEst 


My uew books, “The Pictured Knowledge,” have meant a great 
deal to me. They were presented to me by my father. They 
have taught me all about the World War and ‘many other great 
wars. I enjoy reading about other countries of the world and their 
industries. There are many helps in English and arithmetic. One 
thing that impressed me very much was a picture of a man and 
woman going about searching for work. These people had no 
education. I wish every boy and girl could have a set of “The 
Pictured Knowledge.” 


MY DUTCH BOOKLET 
Epna Hotmes 


Our last geography project was on Holland, the land of dikes 
and canals. We decided that making a booklet on this subject 
would be interesting. 

My booklet was in the form of a letter. I wrote it as if I were 
living with my cousin in Holland on a small farm. 

After finishing the contents of the booklet, I turned my attention 
to the cover. I drew the picture of a Dutch girl on drawing paper. 
I painted her dress blue, jacket black, her hair yellow, and her 
wooden shoes tan. 

This booklet not only gave me pleasure in the making of it, 
but helped me in my study of Holland. 


THE DRESSES OF THE TWIN PINES 
Anna Ewa.Lp 


The twin pines were being dressed in their gowns of snow. The 
first flakes fell on the pines’ green needles, not one was left 
uncovered. That night they looked like snow giants ready for 
defense. 


THE ORGAN GRINDER 
Wiiu1aM Parsons 


The organ grinder that comes often to our street is a pleasant 
man, short and stout. His hair is black and curly over which is 
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worn a green slouch hat. He appears very proud of his long, black 
mustache. His merry blue eyes twinkle when his cute little black 
monkey jumps around, doing tricks to amuse the crowds of children 
as his master plays the organ. 


FASHIONS CHANGE IN NEST LININGS 
BarBara DuNAVAN 


A gentle spring breeze was blowing. The sun shone so bright 
mother decided to wash some pieces of lace. She hung them on a 
line that I had used for my dolls’ clothes. When she went to bring 
in the lace, one piece was missing. We searched everywhere in the 
yard for it. Finally we spied it, fluttering from the limb of the tree. 
Mr. Robin had taken it to line his nest. Mother couldn’t spare 
- any more lace, so she cut some little strips of muslin and hung them 
-out. Each time she placed out a piece the robin would come and 
carry it to his nest. At least one little robin was provided with a 
soft, warm nest this year. 


JOHN SMITH THE PITCHER 
Max ScHWARTZ 


The substitute pitcher in the ball game was a strong and sturdy 
lad. He strode to the pitcher’s box with long strides. The specta- 
tors watched eagerly as John Smith, the Fairview substitute 
pitcher, was taking advantage of his first try to show what he 
could do. 

He pulled his cap over his eyes and caught the catcher’s signal. 
He threw the ball and the batter hit a pop fly which was managed 
by Jack, the short stop. John struck the next two batters out. 

John’s team was up to bat. It was the ending of the ninth 
inning and the score stood four to two in favor of the Rockspur nine. 
Two men were out and bases were full. John was up and the 
umpire called, “Two strikes.” John gitipped his bat more firmly 
and faced the pitcher for the last ball. The pitcher threw the ball. 
It was an incurve. John guessed what was coming. He hit the 
ball a terrific whack that sent it over the fence. 

The interested watchers shouted with excitement. The game 
ended six to four. The Fairview team went from the field victori- 
ous. A week later John was chosen regular pitcher of the Fairview 
team. 
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WHAT THE SPIDER DID 
JAMES SHERIDAN 


I was in the cellar chopping wood. When about to swing the 
last stroke, my attention was attracted to a curious creature working 
busily. I dropped my ax to examine the insect and found it was a 
big spider, building a new home. I watched the creature run his 
web from pole to pole, round and round until it was completed. 
Then he darted back into the little, round tunnel of his home to 
await his prey that he hoped soon to ensnare. 


THE FISH HAWK’S DINNER 
Doris Ruoaps 


A gentle breeze was blowing. As I strolled along the beach I 
suddenly noticed a dark object flying towards me. High above the 
water it sailed. Then it settled slowly to the ocean until I could 
see it was a fish hawk. Again the bird rose in the air. Then, 
spreading its great wings it swooped downward. For a minute his 
head went under the water. Up again it arose, this time carrying 
in his talons a large fish. I knew that one family of fish hawks 
would have a fine dinner. 


EARLY MORNING ON A FARM 
ELEANOR GIBSON 


The sudden chirping of the birds seemed to be a signal for the 
whole farm to wake. The rooster jumped upon the fence and gave 
forth such a lusty call that he received several answers from cocks 
in neighboring barn yards. The mooing of the cows at the pasture 
bars told of the patient waiting for milking time. Savory odors of 
bacon and eggs issued forth from the kitchen. Just as the sun was 
bursting with all its glory upon the world, the cheery voice of the 
farmer’s wife called the welcome words, “Breakfast is ready.” 


FOSSIL ROCK 
Dorotuy Hau 


Although few people realize it, coal is really a fossil. It has 
been formed just as other fossils. At the time they formed, the 
world was at its changing state, and due to this they will never be 
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formed again. Reptiles, such as lizards, snakes, worms, and other 
small animals died, and their skin and flesh decayed and only bones 
remained. These were pressed by soil and gravel and acted upon 
by floods. After many, many years people, when digging, came 
across these ossified animals, leaves, or shells. This is about the 
only way scientists can tell what kind of vegetation and animal life 
existed in prehistoric ages. Coal was formed by decayed vege~ 
tation, millions of years ago. The difference between soft and hard 
coal is that the latter has been let remain longer under its weight of 
soil, rocks, and gravel. 

Fossils are not common around this district, but once in a while 
they are found on river banks or in sand or gravel pits. No human 
fossil remains have been found because fossils started to form long 
before human existence. Even raindrops and wave ripple marks 
have been found turned into stone. Fossils are very interesting 
because in them one can readily see the shape and form of long 
dead animals and vegetation. 


JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT 
Grace BourGEois 


These quaint little preachers ensconced in their delicate purple 
pulpits are well known to all that love the woods in early spring. 
Sometimes these pulpits are of light green color, veined with a 
deeper tint. Again they are stained with purple. This difference 
in color indicates the sex of the flower within. The males are said 
to be shielded by a green, while the female by a purple hood. This 
plant in England is called the Cuckoo plant. The English people 
make a different distinction between the purple and the green. 
They call them Lords and Ladies. The purple tinged ones, Lords, 
and the light green ones, Ladies. An old belief is that the plant 
stood as the bloody arm under the crucifixion. Here it obtained 
its stains. One old legend says: : 


“Beneath the Cross it grew; 
And in the vase-like hollow of the leaf, 
Catching from the dead shower of agony 
A few mysterious drops, transmitted thus 
Into the grooves and hills their healing stains, 
A heritage for the storms of vernal shower 
Never to blow away.” 
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THE SCARLET TANAGER 
MarGuerite Mogr.uer 


One spring day when I was playing with my friend, we saw a 
bright-colored bird and his mate. They were the scarlet tanager 
and his wife who were carrying bits of straw and hair to build a nest. 

The female scarlet tanager is green which serves as a protection 
to herself and her nest. The male is a very beautiful bird with a 
red head and body, and black tail and wings. 

Later in summer these birds grew very tame and the male came 
and pecked on our window each morning. In due time the eggs 
were hatched and four rather unattractive birdlings appeared in the 
nest. These homely little feathered specimens soon grew to be 
very lovely, however. 

But one sad day we saw some bad boys playing with the nest, 
after which the birds disappeared, never to return. 


THE GRIZZLY BEAR 
Jack RooME 


The grizzly bears vary much in color and in size. Some equal 
in size the black bear and others attain a weight of more than half 
aton. The color varies from a pale dull buff to nearly black. 

Grizzlies have a range that extends from the Arctic coast of 
Alaska southward, from the Rockies to the Pacific, and through 
western Canada and the United States. 

Since the days of the earliest explorers in the Rockies, grizzlies 
have borne the undisputed title of being America’s most dangerous 
and fiercest big game. They held no fear of the Indian’s weapons 
and were bold and indifferent to man. But now the deadly gun 
has made them extremely shy. At the slightest unusual noise they 
will dash away in a lumbering, but surprisingly rapid gallop. This 
does not mean, however, that to the hunters they have lost their 
claim to being America’s most dangerous and fiercest big game for 
several hunters have been killed or severely mauled by them. 

These bears wander about by the day in search of food. They 
tear apart rotten wood and roll over stones to get small grubs and 
other insects. They also kill gophers and other small animals. 

To offset this lowly diet, grizzlies have become notorious cattle 
killers. They often stalk their game at night. The bears seize 
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the prey by the head and break the neck or kill it by biting. Two 
or three of these wily marauders have run around with a bounty of 
more than $1000 on their heads. 

Grizzlies are becoming so scarce that it is desirable that they 
be protected part of the year. Their absence from the rugged 
slopes of the Rocky Mountains would be, indeed, a serious gap in 
our wild life. 


ANIMAL FOOTPRINTS 


JoHN HammiIttT 


The footprints of animals may easily be found if one sets out 
to do so. They will be found in soft, muddy places along the banks 
of small streams where the animals come to drink, and also in dry 
sand. . 
An animal track may be distinguished by certain characteristics 
common to the family to which the animal belongs. For instance, 
the tracks of animals belonging to the rat family show long narrow 
toes. Claws appear in the tracks of the dog family but not in the 
cat’s. The tracks of the unshod horse are easily identified by the 
fact that they show no toe marks for the simple reason that the 
horse has no toes. 

There is also a big difference in the pads of the feet of different 
animals. The pad of an animal’s foot corresponds to the palm of 
a man’s hand and the ball of his foot. The tracks of a reptile such 
as a turtle are almost wholly made up of the pad showing four claws. 
The track of a snake is merely a crooked line. 

The footprint of a bird as in the case of the grackle shows very 
little pad with three long claws in the front and one spur at the back. 

It is very interesting and quite easy to make a collection of these 
footprints. ‘To preserve them make a solution of eight or ten tea- 
spoonfuls of plaster of Paris in two thirds of a glass of water. Place © 
a ring of light cardboard around the track and bank up the earth 
around the outside. The solution is then poured slowly into the 
cup thus formed. In twenty to thirty minutes it will be sufficiently 
hardened to remove, and will show a reverse image of the track. 

When thoroughly dry brush off the sand or mud and varnish 
the surface. When the varnish is dry make a hole in the ground 
exactly the same diameter as the track but twice as deep. Put the 
track face upward in the hole and pour in the same solution as before. 
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When it has hardened, the two parts will be easily separated and the 


new casting will be an exact reproduction of the track as it appeared 
in the ground. 


TRAINING FOR KNIGHTHOOD 


HERMAN SCHREIER 


To become a knight the training is long and careful. At the 
age of seven the young lad becomes a page. Usually he is sent 
away from home to the castle of his father’s lord or of a famous 
knight to be trained for knighthood. He waits upon the lord and 
lady of the castle. He serves them at the table and attends his 
lord and lady when they go forth in the chase. Most important 
of all he learns lessons of honor, bravery, and chivalry. The lord 
also teaches him how to ride and handle a horse. 


A VACATION IN ROME 


MARGARET JAEGER 


286 Toggio Street 
Rome, Italy 
Feb. 1, 1922 
My Dear FRIEND, 

I suppose you are surprised to find me here in Rome. I 
recently left Lisbon in Portugal. 

Rome is an ancient city, twenty miles up the Tiber. Among 
the ruins are the temples to the gods, the Colosseum, an ancient 
amphitheater which seated thousands of people to watch the 
Roman’s cruel games, and the Forum, the market place of Rome. 
St. Peter’s church is very beautiful. The Vatican where the Pope 
lives is also magnificent. The catacombs are tunnels which the 
Christians built. The Romans built wonderful roads, too, such 
as the Appian Way. The museums have many statues, pictures, 
and pieces of art which the Romans made. 

I am anxiously waiting for the election of the new Pope. I 
wish you were with me. 

Your sincere friend, 
MARGARET JAEGER. 
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AGRICULTURE IN CHINA 
Frances WELLS 


To till the soil is thought highly honorable by the Chinese. 
In undeveloped countries the majority of people are usually farm- 
ers, each one raising on his little farm the whole or part of his 
food supply. The Chinese are the most economical and indus- 
trious farmers found anywhere in the world. Most of the farms are 
small ones of two or three acres each, yet so carefully are they 
cultivated that this small area supports a whole family in what 
the Chinese consider a comfortable way. One reason for the roads 
being so narrow is that the farmer pushes his crops inch by inch 
out into the highway until this becomes a mere footpath. They 
save everything that can possibly be useful as a fertilizer. Other- 
wise they could not have raised crops on the same ground for thou- 
sands of years. On the steep slopes they have made many terraces, 
as have the farmers in Italy and Germany, to prevent the washing 
away of the soil. Even on the rivers rafts are built and covered 
with soil for making gardens. Thousands of people have their 
homes on such rafts, for every foot of space is precious where such 
a multitude must have homes and get a living. 

The natural rainfall does not always provide moisture enough 
for the crops. In the plains, especially in central and southern 
China, water is laboriously raised from the rivers for irrigation and 
for flooding the fields in raising the immense crops of rice that 
constitute a large part of the people’s food. Two crops of rice and 
other products are commonly grown. Rice is first sown in some 
small patch where it springs up as thick as grass. The fields where 
it is to be planted are flooded to the depth of three or four inches, 
and after the soil has been softened by the water the farmer stirs 
it with his plow into thick mud. Then the people wading in the 
mud transplant the rice. They take the green shoots, a few at a 
time, from the plot where the seed was first sown, make deep holes 
in the mud about ten inches apart, set the plants, and press the 
earth firmly about them. All through the summer they work in 
the muddy field, hoeing, weeding, and flooding the precious crop, 
until in the fall the tall yellow grain is ready for harvesting. The 
country is beautiful at this time of the year for many acres are 
covered with the tall yellow grain, which at a distance looks not 
unlike a field of wheat. 
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SEVENTH GRADE 
THE WHEAT’S STORY 
Dorotuy IGNASZEWSKI 


“Oh dear!”’ sighed someone in the pantry. 

“Why do you sigh, friend Bread?” asked red-hot Cee whose 
temper seemed to rise very quickly. “I see no reason for you to 
sigh.” 

“Oh! I still can remember where I was born and I can feel the 
wind making my graceful stalk dance! Shall I tell you about my 
experiences?’’ Hearing the loud ayes, he continued: “I was once 
a seed that lived in a large sack with my brothers and sisters. We 
had been saved from the last year’s crops to be planted again. In 
the spring the farmer put us into a large machine and we were 
scattered broadcast. A small layer of earth was put over me. I 
was very impatient to see the world outside so I pushed myself up 
and soon my stalk, which supported a grain-bearing head, grew to 
be tall and stately. This was a rainy season and I grew very large. 
Soon the weather changed and became hot and dry. During this 
season I ripened. The farmer came with a machine, called a reaper 
and binder, and I was cut and bound and left in the sun to dry. I 
was threshed and sent to an elevator at Chicago where they graded 
and examined me. I was put into a pile of the highest quality. 
After this I was sent to a mill.””. There he paused for breath. 

“Here I was ground into flour, put into a sack, and shipped to 
a baker who put me into a large pan where I was mixed with some 
other things whose names I do not know. He then put me into a 
large bread pan and I raised until I peeped over the edge. Next, 
he put me into the oven until I was a nice brown. I was taken out 
and wrapped in waxed paper. Later, I was sent to a grocery and 
the mistress bought me. She cut me up for breakfast. This is all 
I have to tell,” he concluded. 

“Oh! I shall tell you my adventures,” cried Ginger, but just 
then the hour of midnight struck and she could say no more. 


3 


AN EVERYDAY RIVET 
JosEPH EwaLp SMITH 


The very first of my life I do not remember, so my story will 
have to begin when I was suddenly struck with a pick and broken 
away from a comfortable bed some hundred feet underground. 
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I was just trying to find out what it all meant when an ugly old 
shovel scooped me up and threw me into a small car. I was pushed 
through the darkness a few minutes, then put into another car 
which began- to move upward. Suddenly I beheld a fearful light 
which almost blinded me. I soon became used to this, however, 
and found myself with many others being jolted toward Pittsburgh. 

There the limestone rock, which had been my companion in 
early days, and I were thrown into a roaring blast furnace. All at 
once I found myself melting into a white hot liquid. I flowed into 
a trench where I was once more peacefully allowed to come to a 
hard lump, but part of me was missing. However, I was none 
the worse off for it. Alas! I was no more than comfortable when 
I was thrown into that horrid furnace again. This time I was run 
into a mould. Some men said I was a rivet but I didn’t like that 
name because I thought it suggested trouble. 

After cooling I was sent to New York and hauled high above 
the ground where a man held me in a fire until I began to melt, then 
I was thrown into a bucket and drawn out with tongs. I was 
inserted through two girders, then a man pounded me until I was 
flattened out on both ends. I am told that I help to support one 
of New York’s biggest buildings and I am quite proud of the fact. 

But for the first time I found out my original name was iron, 
which was changed to steel, then to rivet. After all, these are only 
the common experiences of an everyday rivet. 


SYMPATHETIC INK 
EvretYN VAN FLEET 

A pleasant pastime for a rainy day is to make sympathetic ink. 
It was used by the German spies in the World War. 

The materials needed are writing paper, lemon juice, and a steel 
pen. Dip the pen in the lemon juice and write a letter or draw a 
picture. Let it dry in the sun. When ready to look at it, hold 
it over heat. Soon the writing or drawing will appear in heavy 
brown lines. 

This is very mystifying to people who do not know how to do it. 


THE QUEEN CITY OF NEW JERSEY 


Marcaret Burkey 


Plainfield is a home for all. The men and women who wish 
to commute to New York and other nearby places have the use of 
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four conveniently located stations with forty-one trains to, and 
forty-eight trains from New York passing through. The people 
who wish to stay in Plainfield and work have many factories from 
which to choose. If rich people think Plainfield is the home only 
of poor people, they are mistaken, for no such beautiful surround- 
ings may be found, not to mention private schools for their children. 
For rich and poor alike are healthful climate, fine banks, schools, 
stores, sewers, streets, and churches. All the leading organiza- 
tions of the country are represented here. The police and fire 
departments can not be surpassed. The excellent library in the 
central part of town has sub-stations all over the city. 

We, the citizens of Plainfield, live here for these reasons and 
find it very satisfactory. If you think of changing your home, 

why not come to “The Queen City’’? 


A CHILD’S SAVINGS ACCOUNT 
GrorGE TosIAs 


Every young American boy and girl should have a savings 
account. There is great need for it when the child is in high school 
and college and also for other expenses. If the child is not prepared 
for the emergencies that occur, such as books, classpins, and the like, 
he must work hard in the afternoons and during the summer 
vacations. 

The savings account not only helps to meet expenses, but it 
forms good habits. When one goes to the bank regularly, it forms 
a habit of thrift and economy. Some parents make the excuse 
that the children are too young and do not understand the meaning 
of a bank account. This is where the older folks sometimes make 
a mistake. When the child is young is the time to encourage him 
to save. As the child grows older, he becomes very enthusiastic 
and goes to work and continues the account where the parent has 
left off. : 

If every young person considers this and tries to have an 
account with the pennies that are spent for candy, the United 
States will have many independent citizens in the coming gen- 
eration. 

SCREENS ON SCHOOL WINDOWS 
CHESTER VARNER 


In the hot months of school there should be screens on the 
windows of every schoolroom. This is the time when diseases of 
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all kinds breed and spread. Although germs cannot be seen, they 
can do great damage in a short time. As it is very warm in the 
schoolrooms, the windows are opened frequently, and this gives 
flies a chance to go in without any trouble. The fly, though only 
a small insect, is one carrier of these dangerous little germs. When 
the flies come in the open windows and crawl all over one, it does 
not feel pleasant. There may also be left many germs on the child, 
making him become sick sooner or later. 

_ The Board of Health urges us to use screens on the doors and 
windows of every home. Why are they not required on school- 
room windows? If this discomfort and sickness can be avoided by 
a piece of screen which will cost little, why not use it? 


THE PUBLIC PRESS 
WALTER EMMONS 


The Public Press should be more careful in stating facts. Just 
before school closed for the Easter vacation, every pupil was told 
that school would open the Monday after Easter. The Saturday 
before Easter a notice was published in the local paper saying school 
would open on Tuesday. Some pupils thought this was true, some 
wanted to believe it, others telephoned teachers to see if the paper 
was correct, and still others went to school on a chance. 

Eighteen were present out of the thirty-three on roll in my class. 
Whenever a pupil is absent, the city loses ten cents from the state. 
Thus with fifteen absent, the city lost $1.50 in my class alone in that 
one day! 

That was not the only loss, either. That day new work was 
taken up in arithmetic and grammar. A poor pupil cannot afford 
to lose new work in seventh grade. As it was, most of the pupils 
present were the brightest in the class. 

Since their influence is so great, the public press should inform 
itself correctly. : 


AN EAST END JUNIOR HIGH 
CuarLes V. Kine 
A Junior High is urgently needed in the Netherwood section 
of Plainfield. Our town is rapidly increasing in population and 


more schools are needed. Since Netherwood is one of the most 
populous residential sections in our fair, fast-growing city, why 
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not have a Junior High in this locality? Such a school as mentioned 
above is composed of seventh, eighth, and ninth grades and would 
therefore greatly relieve the crowded conditions in the High School 
and Emerson School. 

Because of the very extensive manual training equipment in a 
Junior High, a boy or girl has an excellent opportunity to try out 
the different occupations and find for which one he is best suited. 

Promotion by subject is also a strong point in favor of a Junior 
High. If a pupil passes his year’s work in a certain subject, he 
is allowed to take the next year’s work in that subject whether 
regularly promoted or not. 

The Board of Education has recently purchased a plot of land 
in an ideal location for a Junior High School. This seven and a 
half acre lot is situated between Woodland Avenue and Central 
Street on Seventh Street. A trolley line courses its way along Wood- 
land Avenue, making the location most convenient for pupils living 
a good distance away. Plainfield has the reputation for having 
one of the best teaching systems in the state. Let us uphold that 
record and “carry on.” 


UNFINISHED EMERSON 
Rose Duca 

Some one should realize the fact that Emerson School is still 
unfinished. The fact that it is in this far end of the city is no 
reason why it should be forgotten. 

The girls’ side of the schoolyard could be made much more 
comfortable by planting some quick-growing shade trees. The 
whole grounds are still ungraded, causing water on rainy days to 
gather and be left there until absorbed. This causes much mud 
which is carried into the schoolrooms. 

The unoiled floors, incomplete lighting fixtures, and bare walls 
make the rooms very unattractive. It has been rumored that 
more classes are to be put into this school next year. This can only 
be accomplished by more rooms. At least three can be made over 
the auditorium. 

As the boys have a manual training room, the girls should have 
a kitchen. The room which is rightly our kitchen is now occupied 
by a primary class. This primary class could be arranged on part 
time, thereby giving the girls their chance with other seventh 
grade girls of the city. 
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GOOD SPEECH CREED 
Evsir Mar Hamitton 


I believe that it is our duty to respect our Mother Tongue, to 
use her pure, clean words and cast all slang aside, now and for 
ever more. I firmly believe that we can do without these slovenly 
words, and that for each word we cast aside, we can find a better 
one. I believe good speech is a letter of recommendation. I 
believe he that has found a new word for his vocabulary has found 
a prize, and that since I was born an American, I should speak 
as an American! 


THE HISTORY OF RUBBER 
Apoteu Hrin 


The most pleasing and interesting subject in geography was the 
making of a rubber booklet. This kind of work not only pleases 
the pupil, but it helps him in his studies. This small booklet can 
be made by the older pupils and passed on to the smaller brothers 
or sisters. 

The first thing to do is to cut drawing paper the shape of some 
_ rubber article. ‘Two of these must be made, one for the front and 
one for the back. Then paper cut from the same pattern must 
be used for the pages of the booklet. 

On the first page a map of the Amazon River should be drawn, 
and on this map the rubber-raising sections located. On the 
second page the pupil should begin the history of rubber, telling 
where it is obtained and the various processes in collecting the sap 
and making it into finished products. 

Sketches of trees and machinery should be drawn, and if any 
pictures or magazine articles can be procured, they should be 
placed on a page to help the pupil understand the subject more 
definitely. 

A very valuable booklet can be obtamed upon request from the 
United States Rubber Company. 


MY OCCUPATION BOOKLET 
OuivE GIVENS 


One of our English projects this year was on occupations. 
Since I have always wished to become a magazine illustrator, I 
chose art as my profession. 
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After reading about Santi Raphael and Rosa Bonheur; I wrote 
sketches of their lives and collected copies of great masterpieces 
which I put into the booklet. In addition to this I put in a color 
chart and pictures of painting materials. 

For the cover of the booklet I painted a picturesque woodland 
scene and mounted it on dark brown paper. 

This little study on art helped me to see how the famous artists 
gained skill by their steady work with the brush. 

If I wish to have a successful career as a magazine illustrator, I 
must have patience and courage, inspiration and ambition and 
above all I must not be afraid of study. 


DEVELOPMENT OF COMMERCE 
JOSEPH Vico 


Commerce began in primitive ages when man still lived and 
hunted as a beast. Man’s purpose of trade was to procure some- 
thing of value to him. If he discovered that another individual 
had something he did not possess, he would give something of his 
own in exchange for it. 

Statistics prove that the savages or Indians were the first inhabi- 
tants to have been engaged in this industry. They carried on 
commerce with other tribes. When the Indians became associated 
with the white race they traded beads, baskets, blankets, and other 
articles for powder and guns. This was the actual beginning of 
commerce. 

In primeval days a man might be a “Jack-of-all-trades.” He 
made shoes and many other necessities for his family, but since he 
labored on a number of industries, he could become skilled in none. 

Finally, man discovered that by laboring on some particular 
thing he would become skillful. This discovery led to the growth 
of industries and trade. 

From its primitive stage commerce developed to its present 
standing in the scale of industries. 


FACTS AND FORESTS 
Irvine BITTLE 


The extensive destruction of forests must be remedied soon if 
we wish to preserve our forests. Forest fires are not always respon- 
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sible for the wholesale destruction of trees. It is a well-known fact 
that the unskilled woodsman takes his enormous toll. 

In the first place, if one wishes to become a forester, he must 
know something about the conservation of trees. Instead of cut- 
ting trees close to the ground and thereby saving some timber, the 
inexperienced woodsman cuts the trees three or four feet from the 
earth. If he fells so many trees that the strong sunlight penetrates 
even the darkest shadows of the forests, the seedlings that are 
growing will soon be destroyed. These seedlings need damp, 
loamy soil and without it they cannot easily mature. The larger 
trees which surround the smaller trees which have sprung from the 
seeds should not be felled until the small trees are making their 
own shade. 

If all the large trees are felled and young trees are not set out, 
our forests will soon disappear and with them will go the songsters 
we love so well. 


EIGHTH GRADE 
A CONTRAST 
CuarLes M. Everest | 


When one goes snowshoeing he may perhaps come across a 
small but happy brook, trickling noiselessly away under the ice to 
its outlet. The snow-covered banks conceal the sleepy flowers 
and plants as the skaters glide swiftly by. 

A few months later one would think the ice-bound brook had 
been changed by some magic wand in the hand of a fairy who had 
mysteriously tripped across the stream. In one part the brook 
is now singing merrily as lively green frogs jump from rock to rock 
watching the sleepy fishermen, in another place one may see sleek 
cows wading in its cool depths, while the little birds are splashing 
merrily close to the shady banks. The tall, green, leafy trees, 
overlooking the brook, make this spot a very comfortable place 
to spend a lazy afternoon. 


TOPIC SENTENCE 
JacK KASSNER 


Then the squall struck us. The rumbling thunder was answered 
by a flash of zig-zag lightning. The steady beat of rain startled 
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us. Ten feet from the top the mast was struck clean off. With 
the increasing gale the wet and torn sails flapped in the wind. Over 
the bow of the fishing vessel swished giant waves. Suddenly the 
wind stopped howling, the thunder and lightning ceased. All was 
now quiet except the frightened waves which still scurried hither 
and thither. 


BEAUTY 
Lois GILBERT 


On the floor of the attic lay an old broken, rusty bayonet. I 
knew Betty was storing it there with other articles before leaving 
for the West. Betty told me this was an ancient bayonet that her 
grandfather had used on his gun in the Civil War. Beside it hung 
her grandfather’s spurs, torn and marred. These she treasured as 
reminders of her grandfather’s bravery. In them I could see no 
beauty. To me they were only bits of iron and worn leather, while 
to Betty they were treasured relics of a brave ancestor. 


COLD! 
Mary Dawson 


The hard-packed snow crunched under the feet of the passers-by. 
Rambling old houses groaned in the wind. Shutters creaked. 
Children bundled in winter woolens from head to toe scampered 
over the streets to school. Men and boys in overcoats and arctics 
hurried along the pavements. A lady muffled in furs, turned her 
back as a cold blast of wind, keen as a knife, whistled down the 
street. Shop boys, clearing the sidewalks, stopped every now and 
then to hold their ears and blow their fingers. Drivers stamping 
their feet and striking their chests walked near the side of their 
_ blanketed horses. Snow-laden branches of evergreen trees glistened 
in the cold, bitter sunlight. The river, covered with a solid sheet 
of ice, made a skating place for a few hardy skaters. The streets 
were almost deserted as a sharp, biting wind piled high snowdrifts 
everywhere. 


TOPIC SENTENCES 
JaAcK FENNER 


At the same moment a spark found its way into Johnnie’s box 
of stored fireworks. ‘Bang! Zip! Whiz!” boomed the contents 
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of the box. A skyrocket whizzed through the air knocking the 
cigar from Dad’s mouth. A pinwheel flew like a spinning plate 
through the window. Sparklers, colored lights, and flower pots 
brightened the scene. Then the fire found its way to the crackers, 
“Salutes”? and “Two-inchers,” which sputtered and popped like 
the roll of a drum. Clouds of smoke darkened the room. A 
Roman Candle made a bull’s eye out of Grandfather’s picture. 
The floor was discolored with smudges and black spots, and finally 
all that was left of Johnnie’s treasure was a lonely firecracker. 


WHERE THE FRINGED GENTIAN GROWS 
Dorotuy LARMOUR 


Up the rugged, steep, wooded mountain trail we climbed in 
search of our favorite flower, the fringed gentian. Turning from 
the well-beaten path we pushed our way through the viny under- 
brush of a swamp, coming unexpectedly upon an opening through 
which a little brook bubbled and gushed over mossy stones. Here 
beside the rill, hidden by tall grasses, we discovered the fringed 
gentian—“Blue—blue as if that sky let fall a flower from its 
cerulean wall.” 


REBECCA 
Hewten LENorRA ZEpP 


Up with the coachman sat Rebecca in her Sunday togs. She 
held a pink sunshade in her hand but it was not up because the sun 
was shining. Rebecca only put her sunshade up when it was shady 
so it would not fade. Beneath her straw hat, brown wavy hair 
could be seen. She had sparkling blue eyes and a small straight 
nose. In a melodious voice she told Mr. Cobbs of her life on 
Sunny Brook Farm. She wore a calico dress which was her best 
and in her hands was a handbag tightly grasped. Soon the coach 
was nearing her aunt’s home and she then timidly asked Mr. Cobbs 
to stop and let her sit inside for she thought it would be more 
dignified. ; 

WHOSE ROOM? 
Tuomas BRENNAN 


A glance was enough to show that the room was occupied by x 
boy. The walls were liberally decorated with banners and flags 
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that he had collected, but from where, no one knows. Gayly 
colored neckties hung suspended from the arm of a gaslight con- 
veniently near the dresser. His clothes were carelessly scattered 
about on the chairs-and on the floor. On a small table near the 
window a baseball glove, tops, marbles, and many other playthings 
had been thrown. Schoolbooks and coats hurriedly tossed on the 
bed tell that school is out and that Bobbie has run out to play. 


AN OLD SEA CAPTAIN 
GrorGE Scott 


A smile of satisfaction flitted across his wrinkled face as he 
handed a newly-finished model of a boat to his grandson. He was 
old and poor but neatly dressed. His smiling countenance was as 
pleasant as that of any man of his age might possess. The neigh- 
boring children often came to his quaint shop to hear thrilling 
stories of his life when he was a roving sea captain. 

“Thank you, grandfather,” he said as he accepted the beautiful 
model. 


TOPIC SENTENCE 


BEatricE DoLtGcow 


What a busy place is the railroad station! Perspiring porters 
scurry to and fro, lusty-voiced newsboys elbow their way about, 
asking everyone who comes within calling distance to buy a paper. 
Through the din can be heard the rumbling of the express trucks, 
coming and going. Soon, above the confusing noise of the crowd 
can be heard the sound of the approaching train. As the train 
departs, the patient but weary ticket agent, with a sigh of relief, 
returns to his desk. 


‘“‘ SEEING IS BELIEVING” 


Taomas WASHINGTON 


A few years ago I did not believe that a snake carries its young 
in its throat, but now I am convinced. As I was walking along a 
country road, I heard a rattling in the bushes. I grabbed a club 
just as a medium-sized snake came out of the bushes. I hit it on 
the head and out of its mouth came three baby snakes! 
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A DUTCH LANDSCAPE BY RUYSDAEL 
JEANNETTE V. Boos 


Towering majestically over the sleepy little Dutch village, 
stands the windmill like an ever-watchful guard. The dark, low- 
hanging clouds give the promise of an approaching storm. ‘The 
irregular shore line is supported by a thick breakwater. The shim- 
mering surface of the water is undisturbed by the black, sullen 
clouds overhead. A quaint sailboat, returning from sea, seeks the 
friendly shelter of this small inlet. Excited peasants standing on 
the shore, watch with awe the approaching storm. From the rail- 
ing of the windmill the keeper eyes the storm in silence. 


‘‘ CHEVRONS ” 
Louis ZERLIN 


He is a ragged little Airedale puppy. His shaggy, whiskered 
head has an alert poise and the twitching sensitive nose exhibits 
three long scratches—the result of a furious battle. 


OVERWORKED SAID 
HERBERT VON DREELE 


“Oh dear!” complained Said, “I only wish children wouldn’t 
use me so much! I think [ll ask Fairy English to help me out.” 
x * * * * 
“Dear Fairy, please help me. I’m so overworked. I need a 
rest,” plead Said. 
The fairy pulled a bell and in came Synonym. 
“Synonym,” commanded the fairy, “find some men to take 
poor Said’s place.” 
“All right, Fairy. Tl go for volunteers.” 
* * * * Sok 
“Who will take Said’s place with the children?” asked Synonym. 
“He is tired out.” 
“We will,” volunteered Asked, Replied, Answered, Explained, 
and a dozen others. 
* * * * * 
“O Fairy! I have an army of volunteers to take Said’s place!” 
announced Synonym. 
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“Now, Synonym,” advised Fairy English, “you must make the 
children give Said his much-needed rest.” 

So Synonym went out and asked the children to make Replied, 
Answered, and the others work more and employ Said as little 
as possible. To this the children all consented, and now Said is 
leading a life of ease in the castle of Fairy English. 


HOW I LEARNED TO SWIM 
JoserH Harms 


After about two years and two months of painful effort, and 
after my perseverance and patience were about consumed, I learned 
to swim. 

The best way to acquire the art of swimming is to leave timidity 
securely locked at home in a good strong safe, or better still, throw 
it away altogether. Then find a place where there is some water. 
But do not misunderstand me—I mean a river, pond, lake, or 
stream, and not a faucet or wash basin. Wade out into the water 
until it is about up to your hips. Then lie down face toward the 
water. Bring your arms up in front of your head, palms outward, 
then push them toward your sides with a steady motion, at the 
same time kicking your feet. Keep your hands and feet under 
water if possible, and do not be afraid to let the water come up to 
your nose. One more important thing to remember is not to make 
your hands and feet go too fast, for if you do you will soon tire. 
After you master these directions, you will quickly learn to swim, 
float, and dive. 


SCARED TO IT 
Frances RABiInowItTz 


Bob was reading an article about better speech when all of a 
sudden up jumped from nowhere a tiny, pale man dressed in letters 
from head to foot. “I am Father Speech,” he said. “Why do 
you misuse my children so much! Every time you use incorrect 
language you hurt one of them. Some of them are lame, some have 
broken arms, some have but a few teeth left, and others are nearly 
dead. I will be after you every time you misuse them from now on!” 
With that he disappeared. 

The next morning when Bob couldn’t find his books, he 


exclaimed, “‘Gee whiz! I sure seen them books ——- —— 
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Before he could utter the last words, he saw the small figure 
appear, pointing a tiny, bony finger at him saying, “Robert Brown! 
Don’t you dare use those words again! Every time you use slang 
or poor speech I will be after you!” and again he disappeared. 

Every time Bob used careless English this little man would 
appear, point his small, bony finger at Bob and say, “Robert 
Brown!” (You realize no one could see the tiny man but Bob.) 

Bob used better speech that year than ever before, for he was 
afraid of the ghost. 

The following year in “Better Speech Week” there appeared 
before Bob a tiny, fat, roly-poly man dressed in a new suit of 
letters. He was followed by a long line of vocabulary all beautifully 
dressed. Very few were hurt at all. 

“Friend Bob,” declared Father Speech in a soft but sincere 
voice, “you are rewarded. No country could wish to have a better 
citizen than you are!”’ At this all of the vocabulary began dancing 
around Bob singing gleefully. That was the happiest day that Bob 
had ever known. 


AN ACCEPTABLE GIFT 


Raymonp DoRFLINGER 


A very acceptable gift for any housewife is a teapot stand. 
The materials needed are a piece of wood about six inches square, 
a plane, a pencil, some varnish, and a brush. 

After smoothing the four edges with the plane it is necessary 
to use the square to see if all the sides are even. When this is done, 
. Shave about one quarter of an inch from each side of the top. You 
then plane the whole board until it is fairly smooth. To make it 
perfectly smooth use sandpaper. If desired, draw a design on the 
top and then varnish it. After this has dried in the sun it will 
make a fine gift. 

HOW THE INDIAN MADE HIS CANOE 
CHARLES KLINGER 


The birch bark canoe was about the only vehicle of which the 
Indian had any knowledge. To construct it he first selected a 
white birch tree which was tall and straight with the limbs growing 
high above the ground. The bark of the tree must be smooth and 
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free from knots. He then measured the length he wanted his canoe 
to be and cut a circle at the top and another at the bottom. This 
being accomplished, he made a vertical incision connecting the two 
circles. After this the bark was stripped from the tree and put on a 
frame made of thin spruce sticks. When this had been done, he 
took the roots of a balsam and sewed the ends of the canoe together. 
The next thing was to gum the place sewed so it would be water- 
proof. This practically finished the canoe, but sometimes he 
decorated it with an Indian design, fashioned from porcupine quills. 


COURTESY 


REGINALD GROVES 


Courtesy and boys and girls should be allied friends, for with- 
out this asset it is useless to carry on life’s struggle. It is particu- 
larly necessary in the home for there we come in very close contact 
with mother, father, brother, and sister. We must realize that 
our parents digest a courteous reply much more quickly than an 
Indian grunt. Then, too, our little brothers and sisters look up to 
their elder brothers as a Hesperian star, and a discourteous impres- 
sion should not be lodged in their growing minds. Although the 
street is considered a public thoroughfare, you must observe the 
rules of common decency and keep in mind the old saying: “Every 
man stamps his value on himself.’ 


YOUR NATIVE LANGUAGE 


Bren GOLDBERG 


For your English, boy, and for that language, never dream of 
speaking her only as she should be spoken though the service 
carry you through a thousand trials. 

No matter what happens to you, no matter what you hear, or 
with whom you associate, never speak her carelessly or slovenly; 
never let a day pass without striving to improve your speech. 

Remember, boy, that behind all that language you have to 
deal with; behind grammar rules and punctuation; behind com- 
position, there is the language herself, your language, and that she 
belongs to you as you belong to your own mother. Stand by her 
as you would stand by your own flag. 
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JAPAN AND THE PHILIPPINES 
FLORENCE TREBOWSKI 


Many people think that it would be dangerous to grant the 
Philippines their independence because Japan would immediately 
seize them. This is not true, for in at least three ways Japan has 
shown she does not want them. 

For instance, Japan is eight thousand miles from the United 
States, and only one thousand from the Philippines. Although 
there are laws preventing the Japanese from coming to America 
and none prohibiting them from entering the Philippines, there are 
more Japanese in the State of California than in all the Philippines. 

Moreover, the climate of the Philippines is much warmer than 
that of Japan because the latter is in the Temperate Zone while the 
former are in the Torrid. This difference in temperature is not 
conducive to the health of the Japanese. 

The last and the most forceful reason is that Japan joined the 
United States, Great Britain, and France in signing the Four- 
Power Treaty. This stipulates that in the future there shall be no 
interference with the Pacific Territories. 


EXTERMINATION OF THE MOSQUITO 
Heten LAWLER 


Since mosquitoes breed in various places—in the salt marshes, 
on the uplands, and about the house—different methods of con- 
trol are necessary. 

There are three ways of exterminating mosquitoes on the salt 
marshes. They are ditching, diking, and filling. If the land 
slopes at all, ditches ten inches wide and thirty inches deep are 
dug. Where the marshes are too low for ditching, the area is 
enclosed by dikes containing tide gates. These gates work auto- 
matically, closing when the tide comes in and opening when it goes 
out. If the marshy area is not large, it is often filled in with earth, 
but it costs too much to fill in large areas. 

The uplands have to be drained also. Usually ditches are used 
but tiled drains or filling-in gives more permanent results. Fish 
are natural enemies of the wriggler, so stocking small ponds often 
solves the question. In places where it is impossible to drain or 
fill, oil will do good work. It forms a film on the surface of the 
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water and when the larve try to get their tails above the surface, 
the oil fills the tubes and the insects die. 

The breeding of the house mosquito is often due to carelessness 
or indifference. Rainbarrels, tubs, and tin cans are allowed to 
stand about. When filled with water, these form excellent breed- 
ing places. They should be so arranged that no water will stand 
in them. If each one does his small part, he will help greatly in 
the eradication of the mosquito. 


RELIGION—THE UNITIVE POWER 


ELEANOR SMINCK 


It was half past ten. The cathedral bells summoned the devout 
church-goers to mass. Solemnly up the stairway walked a young 
girl, wearing flowers in her hair and a simple rosary around her 
neck, About her clung the fresh atmosphere of the country and 
the unassuming gentleness of the truly good. To her right, 
trudged an aged man borne down not by the weighty bundle on his 
back, but more by the tribulations and trials that years of hard 
labor had showered upon him. His clothes were tattered, yet 
neat; his countenance deferential, yet proud. To her left, stepping 
rheumatically from her carriage, was a woman gaudily dressed and 
having that sanctimonious expression seen so often on those of her 
class. She was a woman, arrogant and dissatisfied. 

The three are unequal in their homes, business pursuits, and their 
thoughts, but in the House of God they are as one. 


MOTHER 


Erne: VAN FLEET 


Who is it who makes your clothing and mends it whether you’ve 
torn it accidentally or carelessly? Who is it who remembers to 
cook your favorite delicacy? Who is it whose patience seems never 
to wear out? Who is it who sees that your longed-for gift comes for 
you at Christmas time? Who is it who always offers to share your 
burdens? Who is it who helps you solve difficult problems, which 
to you seem beyond a solution? Who is it whose willing hand, and 
whose hand only, tenderly soothes your aching head? Do I need 
tell you that this person is Mother? 
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SIR GALAHAD 
Ruru Fisher 


To the careless eye of the observer, there seems to be but horse 
and man searching blindly through bush and undergrowth, but to 
the close critic, even the horse, his faithful charger, appears to feel 
the seriousness of the quest. Both the knight’s chastity and the 
noble animal’s willingness to obey, make possible the realization 
of the great prospect. With foot forward in eager expectation and 
humble submission, Sir Galahad stands as if anxiously awaiting 
the voice of the Holy One to guide him through the rest of his 
journey. 


WHISTLIN’ PETE 


RicHARD BUESCHEL 


The library was as still as a graveyard. Its occupants were 
intently reading when a flood of hilaricus music suddenly broke the 
deathlike silence. Sauntering up the street in his gayest mood, 
came Hicksville’s most light-hearted boy. A tattered hat rested 
on his unkempt hair; his big brown eyes twinkled with amusement; 
the well-formed lips were puckered, and his stubby nose added to 
his mischievous look. Breaking into a broad grin, Whistlin’ Pete 
rounded the corner and was soon lost to sight, but the strains of 
“music” still floated on the sultry air. 


A WORDLESS APOLOGY 
SAMUEL KIRKPATRICK - 


There is no creature more ready to atone for a fault than a dog. 
No matter how small the offense he has done, most any dog is too 
polite to go on his way without apologizing to someone for it. As 
Toby comes by me with a sorrowful look on his face, I know he has 
done something that is not right. Then he sits on his hind legs 
just in front of me and tries to make me notice him and accept his 
apology. If I take his paws in acknowledgment, he will lie down 
and place his large head with its white spot on top on my knees 
and wag his tail in happiness. A dog cannot speak in our tongue 
but there is not one human being who cannot understand his 
apology. 
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CHRISTMAS—AND NO PRESENT FOR MOTHER 
JANE CLARKE 


A newsboy, with a hungry look in his sad brown eyes and his 
frail form half-clothed in thread-bare garments, stood before a shop 
window. Entirely oblivious of the numerous other presents dis- 
played there and also of my presence, his gaze centered wistfully on 
a soft plaid shawl. He knew that his mother yearned for just such 
a shawl; but he also had learned to know that selling newspapers 
didn’t give an income sufficient to buy warm shawls and support 
an invalid mother at the same time. His mouth quivered and one 
solitary tear streaked his face. However, he dashed it quickly 
away and looked furtively around to see if anyone had seen him do 
such an unmanly thing as cry. Then, giving a last pathetic glance 
at that longed-for treasure, he darted into the crowd and shouted 
in a most surprisingly cheerful voice, “Plainfield Courier! Plain- 
field Courier!” 


DUTCHMAN’S BREECHES 
Francis Pirer 


Early every spring the little fairies who do the laundry work 
hang out the Dutchman’s breeches to blow in the breeze. The 
cream-white, double-spurred flowers swing in a row on a graceful, 
pale-green stem. Finely divided leaves sway to and fro under the 
tiny blossoms, which bloom on the mountain side. After many 
days the fairies remove the breeches and leave the delicate leaves 
to grow and play in the wind. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF CAMP LIFE 
Lewis NEwcoms 


The crescent moon hung low over the shaggy pines to the west, 
flooding the romantic old lake with its rich, mellow light. Lewis 
Reid, walking his post for the last time for another year, stood still 
and lived again the life of the past six weeks. 

Looking across the plain, he saw the white tents and in front 
of them the glowing embers where two hours before a blazing camp 
fire had been. That night the medals for bravery and other merits 
had been awarded to the boys who had earned them. His thoughts 
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went back to the day he had entered camp six weeks before. “Few 
of the fellows knew how to swim,” he mused, “but under instruc- 
tions they learned quickly enough. Many of them were not used 
to work of any kind,” he said half-aloud, “puny looking chaps, 
but with chores assigned them and the out-door sports they have 
been built up.” 

Then his train of thought went to the superhuman works of 
Mother Nature. He thought of the collection of minerals he had 
made, of his animal studies, and of the trees and plants that had 
interested him. 

‘Father sent me here to recuperate after a hard spell in school 
and he'll have no reason to be dissatisfied.” 

“Eleven thirty and all’s well!’ rang out across the plain. 
Rousing himself with a start, he repeated the call and resumed his 
march. 


THE SONG OF THE LARK 
Pup CLarK 


Perhaps no painter that ever lived has had such skill in por- 
traying peasant life as Jules Breton. Of many splendid paintings, 
his masterpiece, The Song of the Lark, stands out as the best. 
This painting, a combination of portrait and landscape, displays 
a skill in composition that hundreds of artists have vainly attempted 
to acquire. Yet, even more noticeable than the artistic skill dis- 
played, is the wonderful feeling put into the painting. Nothing 
short of inspiration could make such a picture possible. The girl 
in the foreground is plainly of the peasant class. From the setting 
one draws the conclusion that she is on her way to her morning’s 
toil. On her face is an expression of rapt listening, which is empha- 
sized by her attitude of arrested progress. High in the air the lark, 
which has thus entranced her, is pouring forth its melody. Happi- 
ness is written on every line of the girl’s, countenance, and we can- 
not but believe that she will be helped in her daily toil by the memory 
of “The Song of the Lark.” 


A BOY’S LIFE 
Donato Moore 


At five minutes of nine on the morning of April 26, 1908, I 
gained a view of the world, and what a splendid large world it was! 
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Now when I think it over, it must-have been fully thirty fect square 
and must have boasted of a population of five people, all of whom 
were celebrating my coming. I looked atound in a proud way and 
then went to sleep. 

When I awoke, I heard the inhabitants speaking of my where- 
abouts as a house. Thinking that this was the name of the new 
sphere to which I had come, I watched those great over-grown 
people go through the most puzzling kind of antics until I grew 
tired of watching and again dropped off to sleep. 

When I reached the advanced age of six months, I was the proud 
owner of one tooth and four milk bottles. The latter, I found, 
made fine blackjacks which I used on everything in reach. Once 
I hurled one at the unsuspecting cat who had come on his first 
visit to me. 

Now I am at the dignified age of fourteen, and I laugh at my 
childish foolishness; especially when I think of the wise young man 
I shall be after having completed my work in the Plainfield Grammar 
School. 


THE MOTOR BOAT VERSUS THE CANOE 
ALFRED BELL 


“Now that I have presented my case, boys,” said Jack’s father, 
“which shall it be—a canoe or a motor boat?” 

**A canoe!” shouted Paul. 

“A motor boat!” exclaimed Jack. 

Utterly disgusted, Mr. Brown left the room, saying, “After 
you have argued the matter, come to me with your decision.” 

“Listen,” pleaded Paul, ‘“‘think of the joy of fishing in a quiet 
mountain stream shaded by lofty trees.” 

“But,” protested Jack, “have you stopped to consider the 
excitement of pulling in a heavy fighting codfish on the coast? As 
this can be accomplished only 1 in a motor, I sul aoe to Dia, side of 
the argument.” 

“Think of the thrill of Aghting a aii stream where a slip 
might cause the canoe to capsize,” chimed in Paul. 

“Why should we waste our energy and endanger our lives in 
such useless folly?” argued the less energetic boy. 

“Then again, think of the cost of buying and repairing the 
motor boat,” said Paul. 
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“Tf you boys have not yet settled the matter, I think I have a 
plan to present. I suggest that I buy a canoe and also the wireless 
outfit which both of you want,” cried Mr. Brown entering the room. 

“Agreed!” shouted both boys together. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A LUMP OF COAL 
Besste Matiten 


I, like many of my relatives, was born in a coal mine situated 
in the central part of Pennsylvania. Not long afterwards a shaft 
was sunk into my home and soon loud noises and continuous blasting — 
reached my ears. At that time I was too young to realize what 
these annoying sounds meant but soon, to my horror, men, called 
miners, began to mine in the direction of my birthplace. 

With a loud thud my brothers, sisters, and I were thrown into 
the air and then our family became separated. Soon I was carried 
up to the surface by means of an automatic cage. From here I 
was thrown into a chute which bruised me severely. The next 
process I went through was the screening, which separated the lumps 
of coal, and then I was passed by means of pipes into a cart. I was 
next carried to a mill where I was crushed into pieces of uniform size. 

Men put me into troughs and washed me and later I was carried 
to hoppers, where the water was allowed to drain from me gradu- 
ally. With many others, I was loaded into a wagon and carried 
to a store in Plainfield, New Jersey. Before Christmas the Salva- 
tion Army purchased me to help a needy family. 


MY LIFE AS A MOSQUITO 
Grace Eis 


It was a warm sunny day in early summer that I emerged from 
an egg which for days had been floating on a stagnant pool in a salt 
meadow. As soon as I came from my place of concealment, I felt 
the joy of livmg. My whole small being vibrated! My blood 
galloped through my veins! I looked down into the pool. Far 
below I saw a bit of organic matter that I knew instinctively was 
eatable. I dived below the surface of the pool in order to secure 
it, but soon found that I could not breathe. I struggled to gain 
the surface, twisting myself in various positions. At last I found 
that I could breathe only by sticking my long tail-like siphon 
through the upper surface. 
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I enjoyed life in the pool forabout two weeks. Then a change 
came over me. My head grew larger and larger. I felt my tail 
curling up and discovered that instead of breathing through the 
siphon, air came to me through two little horns at the top of my 
head. The change extended also to my movements, for I was 
not as active as before. 

I had just become accustomed to my new form when to my 
horror my skin began to crack! Finally. it fell from my body. I 
emerged a different creature, an adult mosquito. After resting 
for a brief time on my discarded skin, my wings became dry, and I 
flew away on mischief bent. 


REPORT CARDS 


Frances EpEL 


It was Friday. The date loomed big on the calendar. Johnny 
shuddered. ‘‘Report cards,”’ he whispered to himself. 

“John Brown, here is your card!’ The teacher seemed to fairly 
hurl the words at him. 

Johnny loitered on the way home. He had refused all sug- 
gestions of play, and now he didn’t know what to do with himself. 
**What’s the use of hurrying home with this old card?” he mut- 
tered. “Dad won’t be home for an hour yet, and ma’ll only scold 
if I go home now.” 

So Johnny turned into the path that led into the woods and soon 
reaching a cozy nook, fell into a deep slumber, his troubles for the 
time being forgotten. He awoke as night was descending and ran 
hastily home.. He rushed into the house right into mother’s arms. 
“Johnny, where have you been?” she cried. “Father’s been out 
looking all over for you.” 

Johnny thrust his report card into her hands and spluttered 
excitedly, “There, look at it! Give me what I’m go’na get now! 
Get it over with! Hurry up!” 

“Why, Johnny,” said the surprised woman as she drew-the card 
from the envelope, “what’s the matter with you?” Then after a 
hasty glance she lovingly patted his head as she exclaimed, “Why 
you have no red marks this month. That’s fine!” 

Johnny always took care to look at his report card after that 
regardless of how teacher looked. 
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